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WIEI ACC 


TliiP book Iia't l)ccn wridcn ttilli flic object of restoring 
flic piirifj of llie grcil trulli-. iitlerid bj flic nncienl (liinkcrs 
of Imlm «liicli, unforlumUlj, Ins l>ccn obeourcd by n mnss 
of presailing mifconccptioiia It ib nn iron) of fate tint 
tbc lond, wbicb gase birtli lo tlie mcotnpinble (limkcre of 
ibc Cpaniflnd period, flioulil fn\c lacked in perEOns wlio 
could proprrb expound tlicir lliouglitfl (o posleril) One 
rco'on for it lies in tlic fact lint llic UpanisLad truths, 
«Iiicli are oxtnordimnl) deep and coniprelicnsne, have 
liccn handed down more in the form of final results ncliieaed 
than in the ordinary mode of ixposiiion, fo leiy neccs'ar) 
to the (reatment of philosophical Biihjccts Another reason 
IB the great change that has fince oacrlakcn human outlook, 
duo to the manifold formi of life in which adult humanil) 
IB manifcBling itrelf Tho c ' ho are anxious to bring back 
the form of Fimphcil) that cliftinguishcd infant mankind 
arc completely mistaken m their eBlimalc of the manner in 
which life gradually unfolds itself Simplicita is without 
doubt a great desideratum, and may lie said lo bp the key 
note of cscislence, but the simplicity that will hate lo be 
discotcrcd in connection asilli the iniiumerable forms of 
dcaclopcd human life, is to be nchictcd, not by a process of 
rcgrcsBion or sojiorEcssion, but by n process of progrcssiio 
assimilation, in which the ettr expanding activities of man 
will have to bo arranged under fundamental conceptions of 
a simple nature This is only possible when human in 
tolled has reached its full maturity Till then man is apt to 
gel lost in tho diversity of life and is unable to lake that 
detached view of things, which tho ancient thinkers could 
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imnrilj rests on the IntlinnSj \^lio sLouWj because of 
tbeir natural aptitude, gi\c tlic lead in the matter 

I bare sbeun, for tlio first time, that the A tman pbilo 
Eopbj docs not dcstro} tbo world, but jet is rigorously 
monistic, and tins directly follows from tbo Upanisbad 
texts, and that SamKara bad no justification wbalsooacr 
to oaerrido clear and repealed texts and dcstroj tbo aaorld, 
by introducing bis doctrine of Maya, any more than 
Eam-tnuja bad for perpetuating Ibe indmdiial 

It lias abo, for Ibe first time been sbenn tliat during 
tbc Upanisbad period in India, ns in otber countries, two 
distinct pbilosopbicnl currents, one idealistic and tbo other 
matcnalislic, ran side by side, and that the former ultimate- 
ly emerged ns Ibe Atman pliilo,opbj, nbilo the latter 
reached its climax in nibilism, and that tbo greatest confu 
Sion has been can'cd by failing to recognise tbis 

I base finally shewn that tbc current metaphysics of tbo 
world makes it impossible, either to uphold the freedom of 
will or to give a rational explanation of c\il, both of which, 
bowel er, ate most satisfactorily solved bj the A tman philo 
Eopby, winch proclaims autonomy, in tbo real sense 
of tbo term, and also explains that the conception of evil 
IS entirely the product of ignorance 

Like every modern writer on India- bilo'opby, I have 
denied considerable assistance from tbo well known series 
of tbo Sacred Books of the East Tbo recent books on 
Indian philosophy, by such Indian writers ns Sir S Eadba 
krisbnan. Dr S N Dasgupta, and Ur B D Eanade, 
bale provided me with no less stimulating thoughts than the 
popular works of Deussen, Max MOllor, Raegi, Macdonell, 
Gough and other Orientalists But in the main, I have 
looked for guidance from a close and unprejudiced 
study of tbo original texts, which I have found far more 
inspinng than the existing literature on the Upanisbad 
philosophy If I have at places expressed myself strongly. 
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PREFACE 


it IS because I Have felt strongly I bold the view that no 
toying should be allowed with ideas that are fundamental, 
foi a single unthinking observation made eitbei way is 
productive of the greatest mischief 

My giatitude to the authoiities of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, and to the Vice-Chancellor, Mi. Syamaprasad 
Mookerjee, M.A , B.L., Barrister-at-law, ML.C., in 
paiticular, who is bidding fair to be a great son of a great 
father, for encouiagmg me by publishing the book, is beyond ^ 
expiession I cannot help ref ei ring in this connection to 
the deep and genuine sympathy which the late Sii Asutosh 
Mookeijee, as Vice-Chancellor of the University, felt 
foi those engaged in works of leseaich, and to whom first 
occurred the idea of helping them to place their hfelong 
labours befoie a wider public, with the aid of the University. 

My grateful thanks aie due to Sir S. Badhakrishnan^ 
for kindly going through the MSS and for his very sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the mode of treatment adopted in 
the book I have also to thank Dr Adityanath Mukherjee^ 
M.A , Bh D , for kindly going thiough the MSS. and 
improving the English at several places. 

I express my thanks to my brother, Mr. Saratchandra 
Chakiavaiti, B.A , B.L ^ who, 'in the midst of his 
multifarious works^ found time to assist me by making the 
manuscript leady for the press 

Lastly, the indulgence of the reader is craved for errors 
^ inevitable in the first edition of a book of this kind. 


June, 1935. 


S. C. C. 
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THL PHILOSOPHY OP THE UPANISHADS 

CHAPTER I 

INTDODUClOllli 

Placi op Pnirosopm in the Lipe of Man 

TIio notion widel) proinils tliot pliilo'oplij raido its 
appcannco at an adiinccd atigo of liuimn progress, « Lon 
nnn iias able, bj reason of his accumiilnlcd experience, 
to s>6tcmntiso his thoughts and to take a comprchensno 
vion of the world and of po«ibIo things bojond it On 
clo'cr examination it would be found that, )iko nianj 
ideas cbcrislicd and lianded down through ages, tins is not 
and cannot ho strictly true Whatcier maj bo the store 
and character of his cxpcnencc, man has been more or 
less philosophising, ever since tho dawn of Ins intellect 
Even the infant human mind could not help musing over 
the bearing of the multitudinous environment upon it 
self, ns well os upon one another Tho streak of lightning 
that swept tlio sky, and the clo'ol) following thunderbolt 
that reverberated through space, were interpreted by tho 
early group of human beings in their own way, though, 
in view of our modern scicntiric knowledge, in a rather 
fantastic manner Tho fact of death, winch followed a 
long or short span ol earthly existence, and what may 
exist beyond it were similarly explained by our remote 
ancestors, though wo may now look upon their inferences 
as extremely childish, conceited ns wo happen to bo with 
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our supposed advanced notions about them. In the same 
manner, oui early foiefatheis dievv their conclusions about 
the couise of conduct that ought to be adopted as between 
one man and another, and puisued it, howevei far it may 
be removed fiom our piesent-day utilitarian oi altiuistic 
conceptions 

In support of tbe view that philosophy is the late result 
of the developed human mind, the argument is advanced 
that for a long time the need for it was not felt, as the 
need foi it is not felt even now by a considerable portion 
of mankind This lattei obseivatiou is fai removed from 
the truth like the foimei, for just as it is not a fact that 
for a consideiable time human beings went without what 
IS commonly implied by philosophy, so it is not a fact that, 
at the piesent day, a veiy laige numbei of oui fellow beings 
have no concern with philosophy 

Looked at from one point of view, this wrong notion 
may be said to have arisen out of the boast of latei genera- 
tions of human beings, with then comparatively advanced 
equipment of knowledge, and thus may be taken to be 
rooted in human vanity itself Looked at from another 
point of view, the idea will be found to have been en- 
couraged by the belief that an easy-going manner of 
spending life, taking things as they come, without bes- 
towing much thought on the future, has nothing m it to 
raise it to the rank of philosophy, and that, theiefoie, the 
thoughtless manner in which the bulk of human beings 
spend their lives justifies the conclusion that philosophy 
IS the exclusive occupation of the advanced and the seriously 
minded few 

If we could divide into separate epochs, the different 
stages thiough which human knowledge has up to now 
passed, we will find each succeeding epoch characterised 
by a kind of natuiaL derision, with which the men of the 
period looked upon the ideas and attainments of the men of 
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llio preceding ciracli Those who in modern (lines nppeir 
to ho serj much huellcd with (licir developed sciciitifio 
notions nboiil things, would he Eimplj shocked — (Iiougli, 
I dircsaj, some of tlicin, with n nre gift of enjojing n 
situition, cicn when the tnblcs ore turned ngniiist tlicin, 
nnj 1)0 coniplicentlj unii'cd — it finding Iiow their hoisted 
ncqiiircmcnts ire Iiciiig twitted hj their own dcsccndintB, 
if (hej ire given the e\ceptionil privilege of tnl ing their 
rebirth, with thcirpibt state of consciousness nniidst hiininn 
beings, two centuries hence It is the simc hiiinnii vinity 
running its coiirec through nges, though now iiid then, n 
savnnt mij bo l>orn wlio might stress the fact that whit 
IS at aiij time Inowii is lnflnlte^lnnll> small compircd 
with whit still remains to lie known We might bo 
tempted to sij (hit (ho generations of liiimin beings, which 
constituted (lie rude human society of the remote pist, 
were devoid of philosophy or what is known ns the (liinl ing 
coiisidcrition of things, hut it will still rcmiin i fact that 
the present Ins grown out of the past, and though the 
chirictcr of philosophy" Ins considcribly eliangcd, the 
tendency to philo ophise exhibited it elf from the very birth 
of the race 

^otvvlthsta^dlng the desire on the part of a coiisiderablo 
section of men to wash their hands of nil philosophy, which 
they hold in grcit dread, and to perpetuate what they are 
pleased to call the circ free way of leading their lives, it 
remiins a fact that their notion of existence has got its 
assigned place in the history of the world s philosophies, 
and in spite of their eagerness to part company with 
philosophers, they form a class of thinl ers by them 
selves Who has not heard of the Indian Ch-lrvAkas, the 
followers of Brihaspati, and the Greek Ilcdonists, the 
followers of Aristippus and Epicurus ? 
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PFILOSOPHi AND KeLIGION I THEIR ORDER OF APPEARANCE 

AND Common Ground 

It IS, tbeiefore, evident that the effoit to understand 
things as a whole, with whatevei degree of success, has 
chaiacteiised human thought fiom the beginning. It will 
then have to be accepted that, in the order of things, the 
stage of making some kind of generalisation of human ex- 
perience has pieceded what we understand by leligion and 
science. Leaving science aside for a while, for admittedly 
the pursuit of exact knowledge is of later growth, it may be 
laid down broadly that, in the lemote past, the philosophy 
of a paiticulai epoch invaiiably gave biith to the leligion 
of the times As the philosophy of the people of an epoch 
was, so became its religion 

Those who claim the position of a piivileged class of 
thinkers, would not like the idea of making lehgion an 
offspring of philosophy Such is their notion of the dignity 
of religion, that they would like to keep religion seveiely 
alone, high on a pedestal, where most things cannot touch 
it The less attention is paid to this class of thinkers the 
bettei Tu their anxiety to maintain the dignity of religion, 
no one offends it more than they. It is high time to openly 
acknowledge, and apply to our daily thoughts, the funda- 
mental fact that man is a rational whole, and that you can 
no moie cut one aspect of life from another, than you can 
sever any limb from the body of man, and keep it alive, 
disjointed fiom the rest of the organism 

It is of utmost importance to consider the intimate 
1 elation that exists between philosophy and religion. A 
great deal of mischief has been committed by keeping them 
separate for what, in a very pedantic manner, is called 
the better development of then legitimate puiposes. Never 
has bombast of language been employed more sedulously 
for perpetuating a traditional way of effete thinking. The 
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incMhbIc con'cqiiciiH' Ini l>ccii (Iml, iinlcid of pliilo oplij 
enriching reiigioui llioiiglil'i cicr nini nnnn «il)i ili no« 
blooil, riligion In gone on rfiginling, nnil llio elenre of 
tho'o who wml lo 1 ftp religion ni n miners for (lie propi 
gition of n piriiciihr tiiiiil of iiItT. for cicr, Ini heen 
'(nngeli fnlfilled, h\ llni iinintiiril rcpinlion 

The |>oinl of roiihcl of religion with philo ophj n (hi. 
coininoii proce 1 of nrrmiig nt ctrliin h wic or iiKiimlc 
idni, dcriud from the fief of oclinl experience Philo 
ropln properh penhing licgnn, wliirc (he Ecieiiceii end, 
Ihoiigli (he Kcicncci tlam elre'' ore (he irniii feeden of 
philo ophi (iiin nimji rcimiii, though sciciilific iiielhod 
imj hue Ken circfiill) followed in ninh iiig the fid'' of 
experience Tint i8 iiieiitihh.on nccnnnt of the iinjicrfcct 
mtiiro of liiiimn iinderstiiiding It will tike nii indi finite 
Ir long time for liiiimii intellect to compkle its tlioughiK 
without gip«, which It 11131 i>o iihli iccomphih, in the 
ln«t rhge of hiiimn cioliition '1 he iilmoit lint imn cm 
ineim hile nclncie i» to lei'cn the niiiiihcr of gipi, ni time 
flows on 

If we look upon the e gipi m conililnting the region of 
(he unknown, i Inch rcience Ins let lieen nmhic lo explore, 
nnd consider the nclncvciiiint, of scienec, ni con litiiling 
(he region of the known, it will lie ci'i lo ric how the 
region of (ho unknown is roiight to lie pierced (Imnigli 
from one side hj philo opln, nml from (he other h> ixli 
gion Tins is the C' cntnl coinnion ground of both 
1 hough conienlionnllj thej go h) diffcrciil mines, the 
object of both II one nnd the mine, (o fill up (he gnpi left 
hj science I or tint rci on, it iinj he pnfclj nssericd lint 
(here cm lie no scpirntion hetween pliilo opIij nml religion, 
nnd a time ii sure to como in (he hiilorj of mnnkind, when 
philosophy nnd religion will not be (rented ns two distinet 
things, hut is one nnd the snmc entity, looked nt from two 
angles of vision 
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In P'U muf'- *vrnity, lining iisnet been able to iindcr- 
•' >' ‘bini; ' of a rnnnec*H wlioic, ^\itbout Inlving 

■'b *i. <' h: • pr •'nv'*! The link- connecting the cbffeicnt 
f o; f “f. >t joM. }]u la be- a long lime in nndeistanc]- 
' ‘ei unlT-'-nd Ia4 if lin niulerstancls at all Thm 
n,)irr t )»!ti‘'e'ion of dn (bfTerent gionp^ of cxpeiioncc'^; 
tfi' main =^iib}>'el'mntler of pliilo^opln , and the in- 
or.rcri ultnnateiy asnirnc the shape of icligions 

b h« ^ 

A? ur t there v.a- no dificrcnce bctuccn icligion and 
pkdo iph> plnlo-nphj of the age was piactiscd as 

V .• ln:!on I'he iat'^st rc-ult of manT thinking was tians- 
f emt' I into an added item of Ins ciced Tins went on 
for a 1 >n.: time, until the stage was readied when 
' bs'iori, in had of b^'ing the individual concern of the 
m m'oer^ r^f ipn commumt\, a- it was for a long tune, he- 
c ''■! ' ih • r ire of a group of peison-, who came to he Known 
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ajdr. and jdixioti Ips hum broken 
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In (lio liistor) of flio Inimnii rnco, llic iIimeiop of occnpi 
lion'!, (linl IS (o snj, (Iio chssificilion of llio commuml} for 
its numerous piirpo'cs, Ims been proiluctneot immense good, 
nnd to ft large c\tcnt nccoimts for llic rapid progress made 
bj it But Eucli IS the ironj of hunnii fate, from flic same 
class distinctions Ins come (be greatest amount of tjraiin}, 
nineb tbe aiorld is groaning under Bcstricting oiirsclies, 
111 tbe present instance, to (be class of priests tint came into 
CMstcncc, as time ncnl on, and the sanclitj and prnilegcs 
of the class became great, tbe dc«ire to maintain tbe same 
al'o became icrj great, and tbe actnitics of religion, mIiicIi 
bad bitbcrto sjnebronned uitb tbose of pbilosopln, became 
a clo'cd circle, into ailiicb tbe access of pliilosopbj was 
stoullj resisted bj tbe neulj formed class, lest its eaclusnc 
ness, and along \iitb it, its prnileges. Mould be gone 
Here and tlicrc, a fen doctrines of pbilo'opby found tlicir 
entrance into the charmed circle surreptitious!) , or b) 
stiHerancc, but for all sitb<ci]iicnt time, the separation of 
religion from pbilosopli) bad been clfcclcd 

Let us ne\t consider tbe pmclicil form Mbicli the 'oicr 
mice of religion from pbilosopb) took nnd tbe immense 
mischief tint resulted tlicrcfroin As soon ns tbe separation 
Mas elfcctcd, from tbe religious lioiisc top» it v\ns loudi) 
proclaimed tint rnitli Mas tbe b ISIS of religion, and that 
pbilosopb) rested on Reason As if pbilosopb) lias not, nnd 
Mill not continue to have its sliare of faith, as if pbilosopb) 
has explored all regions, and there is not a lestige of the un 
1 noun, regarding mImcIi its man) tlicories are not so man) 
articles of faith But since tbe proclamation, that faith is 
the essential basis of religion, the scrutiny of reason Mas 
shut out from its splicro and the blind submission to dogmas 
now and then clothed in tho garb of reason, began to bo 
rigidly enforced Such is tbe cumulative ctTcct of continuous 
thinking, Mitbin narrow grooves, and the obstinate habit 
It engenders, that oven the brightest of intellects of modem 
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times would hesitate to give philosophy unqualified admis- 
sion into the domain of leligion. What havoc would it not 
then play in the preserve of leligion, and will not then the 
gates of Heaven, which aie easy of access, be closed foi 
ever f 


Change in the Modern Outlook 

Befoie the seveiance of the link, the certainties, the 
hopes, and even the feais of philosophy used to become the 
ceititudes, hopes and feais of leligion. When the two inti- 
mate aspects of life were luthlessly separated, the wholeness 
01 integrity of thinking of man was bioken. The highest 
aspiiations of man, m the spheie of lehgion, became cramp- 
ed, but the yearnings of the human heait could not be stifled 
for ever, noi could the intellect be pi evented fiom playing" 
its legitimate pait for all time in the domain of religion 
Once moie philosophy is knocking at the dooi of lehgion 
for entrance, once moie the heait of man is yearning to 
believe those things that have the stamp of reason on them. 
Man IS eager to regain his mtegiity of thinking 

Tn this state of things, in an age in which leason is try- 
ing to take its iightful place, how aie the members of the 
class in charge of the religious beliefs of the race behaving ? 
Unable to remain complacently satisfied by basing their claims 
solely on faith, they have become restive, and aie trying 
their utmost, by means of utterances, written and spoken, to 
secure for the dogmas whatever semblance of reason they 
can lay their hands on. It would be very unfortunate if the 
reader were led into the belief that the object of the writer 
is to ciy down religion in general Nothing could be further 
from his intention, though the plain hint is being given to 
clear practical religion of the injurious weeds that have 
grown over it, on account of its separation from philosophy. 
If Cxod IS not dethroned or chased away, but only an attempt 
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13 nindo (o form an inlclhgcnt idea of Ilinii religion lias 
nothing to bo afraid of 

D^s[A^D roil a RnAsoNrn Faith 

Hon Ins this chitigc been brought about ? Wlnt lias 
led to the rcinal of the desire, «!iich at one time U'cd to be 
fulfilled ns a matter of course, to admil into the fold of roll 
gion the claim of pliilo ophj ? The rapid strides mth 
which scientific hnonlodgo has, in all directions, dcicloiicd 
in modern times, aided bj the spread of education ninongal 
the general ma'ses, has set people thinking whether they 
should not roi no their ideas about lime-honoured dogmas, 
to which their faith has been pinned “ The sast extension, 
both of scientific knowledge and of scientific modes of 
thought, which, lliough helpful to cs entinl religion, aro 
antagonistic to the mental attitude of «omo religious people, 
has done much to incrca'e the drift nwa\ from the organised 
Christian Churches — a drift charnctcristic of the present 
ago A growing number of liolfi the crilicallj minded and 
the careless Ignore the Churches, Icawng in them thoro 
who, for one reason or other, accept the fainilior doctrines, 
literally and with a whole heart fen ently ' Wlial applies to 
Christian countries, the ceniro of mmlcrn scientific progress, 
applies to the rest of the world, into which the researches 
of science arc rapidly spreading Jlysticisni, the great 
citadel of orthodox religion, which lends siipiiort to most of 
the orthodox ways of thinking, has been vigorously altackcd 
It cannot be said that the vast multitude of people has turned 
all on a sudden irreligious, though that plea may find 
favour with those who want the unquestioning allegiance 
of the people to continue to the old rituals and dogmas 
It IS very much to ho doubted if it has been fully realised, 

' W 0 D Dnmpior Whatlinm /! Ilistory of Bcicncd Cam 
bridge iD29 p 48 

2 
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how deep is the desire on the part of man to find out a really 
abiding faith, to which he can cling in hours of necessity, a 
necessity which is ever on the increase, in this woild of mis- 
eries and distresses. Mams panting to lest on beliefs which, 
though they may not improve his worldly condition, may at 
least piovide him with leally consoling thoughts, aimed 
with which he may boldly face the vicissitudes of life, just 
as a waiiioi, fighting for a cause that he feels to be just, 
boldly faces the enemy and death Man is by nature 
intensely leligious, but, alas, the obduiacy of the oithodox 
systems would not allow him to remain so 

The man of aveiage intellect isnow-a-days moie ventuie- 
some than befoie He is eager to tiy his luck, with the help 
of means, and in regions, hitheito untried. The forwardness 
that chaiacterises him in the oidmary activities of life 
is also goading him on to adopt new ways of thinking, that 
aie afloat in the region of faith, and to see if these can 
shape his lifeina moie satisfactory manner. The present age 
IS eminently the age of change, the age of breaking down 
old stiuctuies and rearing up in their places new ones, with 
the hope of deriving from them the satisfaction man stands 
diiely in need of He has, to a large extent, ceased to 
offer unquestioning obedience to authority, however great or 
exalted, oi to ideas, however time-honouied they may be 
He has turned critical The scientific mood is abroad. The 
age that has produced scientific marvels and has given 
biith to an Einstein, who has in a remaikable degree upset 
oithodox ways of thinking, in the sphere of physical 
sciences, has infused in man a new spirit, visible in the 
sphere of religious thinking In its practical foim, it is 
lesponsible for the demand for more freedom in the matter 
of acceptance of ai tides of faith, which had before 
commanded unquestioning obedience. In other words, 
ciitical thinking oi philosophy is knocking at the dooi for 
admission, to take its iightful place by the side of lehgion, 
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ID order to strengthen and vivify it, to make it northj of 
continued nllcgnncc 

Tnr Eml or a Ponnni Analitioal Jlrinon 

We can non bring science into lino with pliilosophy and 
religion, and find its appropriate place in the trinity It 
should bo staled that the exeliiaiycncss with which the 
difforent branches of knowledge have gone on developing, and 
the confusion that has resulted therefrom are attributable to 
the analytic method that has been pursued galore in tboir 
respective spheres The different branches of knowledge 
have necessarily to bo treated separately for ensuring 
accuracy and progress, but this method of separate 
treatment in course of time breeds a spirit of e'tclusivonoss, 
nbieli produces amazing effects over the minds of the 
devotees Such is the enthusiasm created in favour of an 
isolated branch of study, the disposition steadily grows on the 
part of even eminent researchers, to construct a whole out 
of a part, to develop an arc, on which they are working, into 
a circle Over and over again, in the field of physical 
sciences, most eminent workers in the past, men such ns 
Wallace, Darwin and Herbert Spencer, unconsciously forgot 
that they had sot tbcmsolvcs to work in a limited field, 
and ended ultimately by cnthusiaslically raising up a 
complete philosophical structure over it If that bo the 
case with trained enquirers, in the sphere of c\aot sciences, 
in a oreater degree the spirit works in the case of philo 
Bopbical and religious enquirers Every generation 
witnesses its crop of philosophers and religious enthusiasts, 
and the world is treated to new theories and religious 
ma-sims, developed in complete isolation from the bulk of 
human experience, though marked by the ostentatious use of 
only a tiny portion of it, in order to make the pet ideas look 
attractive and systematic 
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The Comprehensiveness of Religion 

If religion is to bold its proper place in tlie life of man, 
it cannot any moie lemain dissociated from the facts of 
experience, the conclusions of the scientific researches of the 
times. Religion must absoib, make part and parcel of 
itself, the conclusions of science It is a most thoughtless 
frame of mind to be in constant dread of them. Any one 
who has studied the changes, working themselves out in 
histoiioal times, m ways quite unlooked for, would admit 
that this spirit of isolation can only be maintained for a 
limited time. The conflagiation is bound to come, as it has 
always come, to destioy the old iickety structures But the 
need of real religion is so great, its outlook so vast, the 
fundamental idea undei lying it so comprehensive and 
elastic, that it can take within itself the demonstiations of 
countless ages of science, and remain the same serene, 
grand, and incompiehensible phenomenon, permeating all 
known things, and at the same time extending its invitation 
to explore the vast regions of the unknown foi its benefit, 
for ever and evermore There need, therefore, be not the 
least apprehension on the part of real religion, from the 
quarter of science, however startling, at first sight, its 
results may appear to be. 

It IS not implied that the conclusions of science can 
meet completely the demands of religion They cannot, in 
the present state of exact knowledge, and would not be able 
to do so, for a long time to come. Religion will have to 
take the help of philosophy for filhng up the gaps, which 
science would leave behind. Scientific study will have to 
be supplemented by a course of systematic philosophical 
thinking Religion cannot be allowed to draw its conclu- 
sions in an irresponsible oi unsystematic manner. It is 
childish to assert that it can grow in a manner, peculiar to 
itself. So far as the conclusions of sciences, and the 
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inference' of filnlo Jiplij In >.<1 ufnn ficli of Ovrmito 
c'(pencn«, nrc conc«rnt<fi il 'onld iillc to fij tlnl 

religion cm clino ' lo reject tlicin Witli nginl to llie 
region of tilt nnkiioivn, x liali, till liuininitx rciclici it 
perfcclinn, will olmxi xiiwn 1 cforc tin 1 iiowii, religion 
mu lie fret lo jirocitd in niij iiimiitr lint lic-t npixil' lo 
it Bill it cm do 10 ciilj fornhiniUd linn Airoonn", 
and lo the cclcnl, jdnio opli), nidcd l)> exact I nowlcdgt, ix 
aide lo explore tlic region of llio nntiiioi n, religion will 
Inxc lo gi\c op ila iji»r dmlt, and fnitlifiillx accep' the 
conclii ions of txacl hnowlcdgr Tins i Hit procc s, hj 
means of which n religion, that iltnrcs to 1 cep it'clf hcalthx 
and ahrcasl of (inics, must pursue II is rani prejudice, 
and Ihcrcfore imworlhj on the part of a rational man lo 
maintain, that any particular fet of ideas nliout religion, 
not based upon exact knowledge, should command olcdicncc 
till the end of time 

Afoni 01 AflllM 0 AT TllLTnS 

Triillis can lie drawn only from experience, by the 
inicraction of Eclf and not silf To fax that they can ho 
drawn in a dillcrent manner la to eonimil a hhimlcr of the 
firtl rangnitudo, fatal to the enquiry that max ht earned on 
II IS somcliincs urged that, in the field of religion, (rulhb 
nrc draxxn by the religious seer in a manner which does not 
conlorm to the ordinary method ol gathering hnowlcdgc 
One can luxe no objection to accept a new mode of acqiiir 
mg knoxvlcdgo if one test la nlloxxcd lo Im applied to it 
Tlic truth should bo always ohjeetuo, nexer suhjcclixe By 
this is moanl that a method or process, xsliieh xxorKs in the 
ease of an indixidual, should also bo found to work in the 
case of every oilier person, m similar circumstances, by 
reison of whioli the truth becomes ohjeetuo Tho method 
must bo capablo of being explained and followed We do 
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not know and cannot permit the existence of what may be 
claimed as supei-noimal expeiience Whatevei can be 
experienced by even a single individual must be looked upon 
as a normal expeiience, in the ciicumstances of the case. 
Given the circumstances, the experience must follow, in 
each and every case. If this test is fulfilled, expeiience 
gathered in this way must be tieated like other expeii- 
ences, and becomes truth If any one comes foiwaid 
and says that he has seen God in a lonely field, oi on 
a hill-top, 01 in the seclusion of his loom, let him 
for the benefit of humanity and cause of advancement of 
knowledge, give out the mannei in which he has been able 
to do so It IS absurd to say that a man like him cannot 
be found, and the same circumstances cannot exist, and the 
result lepeated. It is quite possible that theie may be 
some sense, which properly understood and developed, may 
yield experiences of a nature which cannot be gathered by 
the ordinary methods, but it should be made to go through 
the necessary tests, by means of which doubts for evei may 
be removed legaiding its genuineness It is ridiculous to say 
that there are some high and lofty things which avoid the 
gaze of common people and disappear from view, when 
the eyes of the masses are turned towards them Many 
experiences of a new type have been subjected to scientific 
tests and have ultimately helped to widen the sphere of 
human knowledge ^ 

The place of experience, and, accordingly, that of 
science, thus become definite and assured in the field of 
knowledge. One has to begin from experience, the 
sphere of science, and then pass on to the' regions of phi- 
losophy and religion The conclusions of science, and 
those of philosophy and religion, so far as the latter are 

1 Vide Pioceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, and 
Myer’s Human Peisonahty and its Survival of Bodily Death, London, 
1904 . 
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dircctlj bnscd tipon fnclB of experience, will constitute 
posifnc truths, vbilo the inferences drnmi bj pliilosopliy 
and religion, by spcculnling about matters unKnoun, uill be 
of a tentatue nature, liable to be set aside as soon ns nctiiil 
experience points to a contrary direction Philosophy or 
religion is alloxvcd to go farther than nctiinl experience, for 
a time, if it hi cs, but on the distinct understanding that 
it cannot claim tbo'e ideas, u Inch base not their root in 
actual experience, ns positixc truths 

PiiiLOsoimciL AND Rfliqious Tnronirs 

The real character of those philosophical and religious 
ideas or theories, \ihicti cannot be placed on the same 
loiel aiith truths or facts of actual experience, calls for some 
explanation It has been said that they mil necessarily 
bo of a tentatue cbaraclor, but all the same they deserve 
serious consideration at the bands ol onqinrers and truth 
seekers, unless they are purely conjcclurnl or fanciful This 
13 not an extraordinary concession made to philosophy and 
religion Tins Kind of procedure, for arriving at ultimate 
truths, IS also adopted by science At first, theories re 
garding scientific subjects arc advanced Tn course of 
time as these theories are able to explain phenomena and 
stand substantiated by facts, they are no longer treated ns 
mere theories, but are raised to the rani of laws On the 
other hand when certain theories that have, by reason of 
their ability to explain a mass of physical phenomena, 
ranked as laws of nature, but are afternards found unable 
to explain new matters, which they ought to be able to 
explain, they are at once pulled down from the high place 
they were occupying This has often happened in the 
region of physical sciences in the past, and will continue 
to happen in the future It is inevitable, on account of 
the limited nature of human intel lect Researches extended 
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over a long period of time have to be made before 
conclusions, which are fiee from all manner of defects, can 
be arrived at But for the time being what is able to give 
a fan solution of a problem, has to be accepted as a woik- 
ing theory. Theie is no blame in doing so. This applies 
also to the regions of philosophy and religion If ceitain 
philosophical or leligious theories are to a large extent able 
to lighten up the legion of the unknown, they can certainly 
be accepted, but only tentatively. A long list of such 
theoiies may be claimed at any particular peiiod by philo- 
sophy and lehgion, but they should not be treated as positive 
truths We have to wait patiently for the time when 
they can be so tieated. There are moie surprises, agieeable 
as well as disagreeable, foi man, which it is impossible for 
him to anticipate, in his piesent state of knowledge 

Mutual relation of Phtt.osophy, Ebligion and Science 

We can now put the tiimty_i as we have called, philo- 
sophy, religion, and science, in their pioper order and 
peispective. Science has been found to be fundamental, on 
which both philosophy and religion mainly rest Truth 
can only be gained thiough the channel of expeiience, 
with the help of the scientific method But the tiuths of 
science, which are analytically ai rived at often the facts 
of one blanch of science being developed m isolation from 
the other branches have to be synthetically put together 
by philosophy In so fai as philosophy tries to put together 
synthetically the lesults of the diffeient branches of science, 
it IS puisumg the method of auiving at exact knowledge 
But when it finds that science has left gaps, as natuially 
it must, and tiies to fill them up with the help of theoiies, 
these theoiies will be tieated as being of a tentative 
charactci, until science, by its exact methods of arriving at 
tiuths, has been able to confirm them as facts of experience. 
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In normal circumstances, philosophy passes on to religion 
its conclusions, which are then covered over by a layer of 
feeling, and they begin to play a conspicuous part in build 
ing up the fabric of life, composed of ]oy, happiness, hope, 
fear and misery A religion which is essentially philoso 
phical stops there But a religion which parts company 
with philosophy, and thereby loses touch with the actual 
ities of life, has its healthy growth arrested, and stagnates, 
m course of time 


A Caution 

As we will have to mainly confine ourseves to philo 
sophy, it IS necessary to utter a word of caution to 
philosophers as a class, and to the students of philosophy 
m general When a person commences to write on a 
philosophical subject, and has made up his mind to give to 
the world a new set of ideas, it is very necessary for him 
to remember the roots from which his philosophy or for the 
matter of that the philosophy of the cleverest man of any 
age, should spring The facts of experience are the ulti 
mate basis upon which philosophy rests He should not for- 
get this He should not also forget another very important 
thing, which is charactenstic of human expenence, that 
ideas are liable to changes Facts at any time may be dis 
covered, which would sweep away the existing conclusions, 
or so modify them as to give them an entirely different 
character He should therefore stop to consider what fate 
may overtake the philosophy boldly proclaimed by him, 
when the data upon which they rest undergo change This 
may be illustrated m the light of the latest achievements 
of science The subconscious self is being vigorously ex- 
plored by students of analytical psychology, telepathy and 
television, as branches of science, have passed their infancy, 
and lastly, the scientific theory of Relativity has thrown its 
3 
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Tiir L\onJTiOiS 01 rniLOSorm in rnr iiia ved\ 
nisTon\ 01' Indian Puilosohiv 

Accorilitig lOEomo n history of Indmii pliilosoplij in 
tlio absence of authentic historical records, is a misnomer 
“ Non hero is the (IifTicultj of getting reliable historical 
evidence so extreme ns m the caso of Indian thought 
The problem of determining the exact dates of early Indian 
sjsicins IB ns fascinating ns it is insoluhlo, and it lias 
funiished a field for tlio wildest liypothc'es, wonderful 
rceonstructions and hold romance The fragmentary 
condition of the material out of avhicli history has to ho 
reconstructed is another obstacle ' According to others, 
in spite of want of accurate chronological data, a history 
of Indian philosophy is still possible “ It is no doubt true 
that more dcfimto chronological information aiould ho a 
aery desirable thing, yet I am of opinion that tlio Iittlo 
chronological data wo liaac, giacs iis a fair amount of help 
in forming a general notion about the gronth and develop 
ment of the dilTcrcnt systems by mutual association and 
conflict ’ 1 do not, on the one hand, slinro the regret 

which a class of writers feel, on account of tho tasl being 
found hopeless to write a history of Indian philosophy, in 
tho sense in wliieh it is understood in tho West, nor do I 
participate in tho enthusiasm of those who feel pleased 

I ItadbaVriahaan Irtdjan Phitotoplnj Vol I London 1923 
Preface pp 8 0 

® B Daa Guplo A lUatorp of Indian Philoaophij Vol I 
Comhndge 1022, pp A 0 
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that, BoWithstanding deterrent ciicumstances, a history of 
Indian philosophy, after the Western model, may he 
attempted. 

Standard of Judgment 

I may he paidoned hy the Western scholars, and 
their Eastern followeis, foi not subscribing to some of the 
standards of judgment, that have been set up by them. 
I have no desire to undervalue the worth of chronology, 
in connection with the records of thoughts of those who 
have gone before us, but what I consider moie important, 
and obviously foi which the value of chronolog}' came to 
he recognised, is the task of finding out the development 
of thoughts, which, at least in the field of philosophical 
research, is more valuable than the mechanical recording 
of dates in succession. If the development of thoughts, 
nhich I consider to he most important, can be watched and 
pursued, for which the standard of rational evaluation can be 
the only proper guide, the object of philosophical enquiiy 
may he said to have been fully achieved. Once the craze for 
dates and names is set aside, it will be found that the real 
history of mankind, m all its branches, consists of judg- 
ments, m order of worth, accoidmg to the standard of 
reason, on its achievements. Whether there has been a 
march forward or a setback, can be best ascertained from 
the charactci of works and thoughts on record, and as 
mankind marches onward, when, for instance, the present 
year of 1934 has swelled into 19340, minute references to 
dates will be certainly without significance, just as some 
of the dates, computed in thousands of years, which are 
freel} mentioned, in some fields of scientific investigation, 
do not convej an} definite idea, apart from awakening a 
Ecnce of magnitude, m the minds of the readers. So far, 
however, count of time is necessary, for the purpose of 
philosophical enquiry, bioadly maiked epochs, or periods, 
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c'cn m term'- of oiilimri, rrooril of \ liicli, in It p ci’c 
of ans psntom, will 1 nr l-r hrlin, , will I'o foiiml timlf 
sufTicicnl 

Anirct 01 l)«i- \ oi AiTiior* 

If «c now retire! nil till two itriiilnrl 't Itnl Hire* ii 
on llio llirr'ilio'ii of onr rn(|iiir% inln || c pljilo ophtt t of 
Indin, namcl\, tlir wnit of rrlnMo iiifnrimlioii iloiil (Iir 
ininr of nnlliorr of iliflrteiil titoAi i of lliotiflil , nii'l itn 
crnrl lime \ lirii llir\ li»oil uni llioiif:l)l, we woiilit 
nmlcrstnnd wli\ no (.ml xiliir ii itlirlic<i (o ritln r of 
llicm, niitl our foregoing \ic« woiilil (’iiiil jiiMfird 
Indivnlml llnnlcrt in Iniln wire no! -o nnxinm for fime 
•vs (lir\ were for finilinp on otmling phee for v Imt llm 
lliouglit, llioiigh in llie nmsielv In do lo, Itirv ronirtmie i 
rcfortcd lo Itie qtiC'‘ioinl)tc pncliee of nit clung lo tlicir 
vvniings llio innitv of repiilcd iuigc« or iinlliinl [lerconi 
When, on nccnmil of hu nttcniirr , n nge liVc Vruni enme 
lo bo held in high reverence— we nrt lold in ‘Ivhpiihn 
Brlhtti'vn'v lhal A rnni wv*" n Mrs renowned rage of 
anliqiiil} mid iitjnnvnll ja, the grcaloft Bago of tin 
Upani«had period, wns hi pupil— wt rnid the name of 
A'mni used h) tliinl.cn of n later pcrio-I, for B-uiniig 
importance for tlinr v nlings l\au«hilal i Upamdiad 
ndmitfedlj hclongB to n later period, while Hrihnd irniivnU 
mid Clihfindogja UpaniBhida ore the ohic I of the extant 
■UpamshadB The dialogues of A'nini mid hi» son Svclnhctu 
nro Eomo of tlic rnrest gems of UpaniBlind llioiighls Hut 
in complete disregard of clironologj the nsmo A rum is 
re introduced in the Ivnushitnki Upnnishad, nnd made to 
plaj a role, quite unworllij of him 

The old thinkers of India hkcwiec did not nllach much 
imporlanco to dates, when dealing with ultimate ideas 
for the reason that, according to them thoj holongcd 
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to no paiticular time, but weie meant foi all time But so 
far as dates aie necessaiy for the mam object of enquiry, the 
marking of the development of thoughts, H indu philosophy 
does not present drfficulty worth worrying about. No one 
would commrt the error of transposing the order of 
appearance of the Vedas, the Brdhmanas, A'ranyakas and 
the Upanrshads, nor can there be any confusion in the 
matter of assigning the use of histoiical Buddhism to its 
proper time. The Sutra and other periods that followed, 
also stand sufficiently marked out from one another. It 
would be too much to expect, rn the case of records of 
events that took place several thousands years before the 
Christian era, and preserved by means of mnemonic litera- 
ture, more detailed chronology than is thus available 

Value of Old Indian Thoughts 

We will, in this chapter, concern ouiselves, as preli- 
minaiy to the mam enquiry, with the progress of 
philosophy from the earliest times till the period of the 
Upanrshads is reached No one would be inclined to 
require rigid compliance with the conventional stages of 
evolution, in the case of the evolution of philosophy, and 
it has only to be stated that by evolution, as applied to 
philosophical thoughts, is meant nothing more than the 
gradual expansion of ideas, or the passing on from thoughts 
of an elementary kind to those of a comprehensive or basic 
nature This kind of evolution follows the development of 
the faculty of perception or the natural expansion of the 
intellect It cannot be said to have happened only in the 
case of the Indian philosophers The development of ideas 
in all countries has followed the line of the gradual 
accumulation of experience This was the case with the 
earliest European philosophers, with whom some of the 
philosophers of the Vedic period may be compared. Dr. 
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D'l'! Giiptn «nrro«ftill\ qiiolci, in tijc ililroi1uclor\ cliipicr 
of Ins Inslon of Intlnii I’liiln oplij rrofp"or I nnk TIiiIIa 
of the Cornell fjiinor'ilN, lo'^Iinv tint llion(,li the nrlicrl 
Greek philo’ophers, li> «Iiicli I llnnl flic nrlitr Ionic 
thinkers nrc referred to, nro (.I'en n plice in tin Wnllnlh 
of the philosopher , the old Indinii tlnnl err ' ort not 
nckiiovvledt,ed ns plnlo opher* li\ the pre ent ds\ nritcr' of 
the West, nnd Dr Dss Giipti content > Imii'clf In einne 
tensing such beliefs ns tinlnic nnd uninformed’ Pro 
fcs'or TInllj is writing in the tnentietli ccntnrj In 
the middle of the ninelctnlli txninrs, n conntrjinnn of 
‘'chopenimner, who wns liom n \esr nfler ‘^chopenhsuer 
Asrotc Ins fsmoiis bool , '* H'orW ns II ill and Idea, 
in 1818, in which freijnent references nrc nindo to the 
plnlosopli} of the lipsnislmds, Ind nbo openl) refused 
to include in Ins Hisforj of PInlosoplis nn) notice of the 
Indian thinkers, on the ground tint Ihej were not real 
philosophers, but nij tines) nnd iheologiesl wrilen', cun 
after he had the bciicfil of reading Scbopcnimiier nnd know 
mg InsMow, that the Upanisbnds nro the products of the 
highest wisdom * It is sheer wnsteof time to ntfeinpt to 
refute the uews of writers in whom the superiontj complex 
dominates c\en when thej nrc eng iged in the writing of 
philosophical treatiEcs 


Tnr Aoi op Ri^-Vpda 

The earliest record of the the Indian thought is to ho 
found in the Rig Veda The ngo of the Rig Veda has been 

> According to A E Qougb tho nutliorof tlio Philaioithj of 
the Upamihade (London 1003) tlioy bolongcd to n rudo ago and 
race and had tho blood ot Negroid abor.g, nos and Tartar 
hordes running through their voms! 

a A History oj Indian Philosophy Cambridge 1022 p 0 
a Sohwogicr History of Phaosophy p c 
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the subject of prolonged discussion, but scholars still widely 
differ iru the matter of assigning a date to it. The t^vo 
extreme views are represented by Balgangadhar Tilak and 
Max Muller Tilak thinks that the Vedic hymns are as old 
as 4500 B.G Max Muller could not give Rig-Veda an 
earlier date than 2200 B.G., though he freely admits that Rig- 
Veda consists of the eailiest recoid of Aryan thought.^ I 
do not aspiie to gain fame by arbitiatmg in a matter like 
this, as, for the reason stated above, I consider it useless for 
the purpose in hand. If Eig-Veda is taken as containing 
the earliest utterances of the Aiyans, I quite agree m think- 
ing with Max Muller that it does not matter whether its 
age IS 1500 or 15000 B G But what I feel called upon 
to obseive is that Rig-Yeda cannot be taken as the earliest 
utterances of the Aryans, in the literal sense The period 
of Rig- Veda marks the period of compaiatively advanced 
civilisation of the Aryans, and it can certainly be inferred 
that before hymns could be composed m ,the mannei in 
which we find them in the Rig-Veda, several stages of life 
must have been left behind The authority of records can- 
not be brought forward in support of this contention, but 
the view would be unhesitatingly accepted that, before a 
people could think of composing hymns to deities, whom 
they invoked for powers and blessings, a long time must 
have elapsed, during which period the tendency of the 
mind, which felt the necessity of composing such hymns, 
had been gradually developed. 

Another matter deserves more than a passing notice 
The Rig-Veda contains epochs of thoughts, which may be 

^ No one hag doubted that in the Veda we have the earliest 
monument of the Aryan language and thought, and, m a certain 
sense, of Aiyan literature which, in an almost miraculous way, has 
been preserved to us, duiing the long night of centuiies, chiefly by 
means of oral tradition ” Sjx Systems of huhan Philosophy, 
London, 191G, p 33 
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looked upon as different and distinct, as poles asunder 
Let ns take up hjnn 38 of Mandala I, addressed to tins 
JTaruta or Storm gods The niLc enquiry is made of the 
Storm gods ns to avlien llicj would lake the cUantcre of the 
liymns, as a dear fattier would take Ins son, bj botli hands, 
followed by the cnquirj about the place wbero tbo God a 
coil's wero sporting Let us place alongside of it, tuo 
other bjanns, wliicb belong toon alfogctlicr ditforcnt class 
Hjmn 121, Jfnndnln X, is addrcs'.ed to tbo Onknonai God 
Therein if is stated that the Hiranja garbha, or the Golden 
Child, arose at the beginnms, and that as soon ns be ivas 
bom he alone became the lord of all that eaists, that his 
commands all tbo bright gods rcicrc that be established 
the ether, that ho begat the Lorth and the Hcaicn and also 
the wnlora Hymn 1, 104, 40 K V , runs to tbo following 
cITcot "nl am sad ciprdi bahudhd radanli, Affitiin, dainam, 
Mdlariicdnam tlhuh rreel) translated, it means that the 
sages call the One h) many names, such ns Agni, Jama, 
M itnndiau Can anj one doubt for a moment that the too 
kinds of thought, recorded III llic'c too classes of hjmns, 
represent two widely dilTercnt stages of thought, which must 
have belonged to two different historical periods separated 
by a long distance of lime ? It is practically rising from 
a polytheistic to a monotheistic conception, from flic deify- 
ing of one isolated attribute of the Creator to tbo bringing 
together of the entire class of ntlrihiilcs and altnoliing them 
to one supreme head, which is thenceforward considered as 
the solo object of worship Even in modern times, from 
a Trinitarian conception, a jump could not he taken to the 
Unitarian conception, in less than siv hundred years If 
wo consider the case of tho Christian conception of God, 
followed, nearly six hundred years afterwards, by tbo 
Mafaomedan conception of God, wo find that from tbo con 
ception of Godhead in tho form of Trinity, tho conception 
of one indivisible Godhead took six hundred years to 
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reach Can a computation of time not be made, in oidei 
to find out the diffeient historical epochs, that were re- 
presented by the two very diffeient classes of conceptions, 
quoted above from the Eig-Veda? Without making any 
attempt to fix the age of the Eig-Veda, it can he safely said 
that, although the different hymns of the Eig-Veda have been 
placed together in one Samhita, the component parts of the 
Eig-Veda cannot be taken to have been composed at one 
and the same time, and therefore no particular historical 
date can be fixed as the age of the Eig-Veda. It will have 
to be admitted that the hymns of the Eig-Veda, from the 
beginning to the end, must have taken numerous centuries 
to compose 

Eeligion not yet separated from Philosophy 

In the Vedic times, religion had not been separated from 
philosophy. The evolution of religion went hand in hand 
with the evolution of philosophy It has been pointed out 
that experience is the common basis of philosophy and reli- 
gion As experience began to grow, ideas about the environ- 
ment and what may he beyond it, began to develop, and 
along With them grew the religious faith. In the Vedic 
period, we shall have to watch the growth of theology^ simul- 
taneously with the development of cosmology and ethics 
The cosmological theory, like its theological counterpart, 
m that period, is neither a well-ordered noi a comprehensive 
one "Kuowledge, following experience, is at fiist fragment- 
ary, and, therefore, at the beginning of human civilisation, 
there is more or less a gi oping in the dark, in the shape 
of attempts to explain the whole by means of, some time, one 
part, and some time, by another Each of the elements 
was represented by a deity, and, at one time oi other, 
claimed greater or less share of consideration, until all the 
elements were brought under one central control, followed 
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bj (lie phcinj of iill godb under one ccnlrnl diunc Iicid 
Tlic [ilnlo'-0[i!iers were (ben (be rcprc^cnlilnc bcidi o[ 
religion I( con bo nid, widiotK fcir of conlndiclion, (bi( 
in no oilier coiiiifrj in (bo world did pbilosopbj pcnciralo 
10 deeply in(o i(s religion But, nlis, ibero came a (line 
wlien pnclical aligioii parted conipan) wi(b (be pliiloiopbi 
cal ideas of (bo (lines, and (liciiceforward bigber pbilosopby 
was ciiKivalcd b) a liniilcd few, wIiiIl religion in (be case 
of all, even (boso wbo breathed bigli pbilosopIiie.il ideas, 
reacrlcd (o (bo old pol)(bcislic tjpe 

Tul B nAiiJiavas biomiioanci oi' iiitdaiism 

The stage of poijibcism, in (bo Vcdic limes, wrts acconi 
panicd bj rovcroiicc for slrict nluabsiii I'lie prai'cs of (bo 
gods were sung in (bo Vedas and were followed bj (bo 
Bnllmianns, or (bcological (realises, wbicb explained (lio 
aalucofdio dilTcrciil riluals Tbo bjnins of (bo Vedas 
grew in niimlier widi (bo increase in (be iiiiinbor of gods 
and (bo sacrificial ccrciiionials nKo went on multiplying 
In (Ins slago of tbo Brilbinaiias, it is inijiorlniil (o consider 
(be Eigiiificaiico of ancient rilualism In (be early ethical 
life of man, ritualism lias a aaliic of ils own Merit is 
sought to be acquired by the performance of rituals To 
acquire (be capacity for performing the rituals a course 
of airtiioiis life lias to be led Those who see in tbo rituals 
nothing more than (bo pcrforninnco of a course of superstiti- 
ous acts of formalism, entirely fail to understand tbeir 
deep significance for early mankind Wo do not avisb 
to exaggerate the aaliie of ritualism in the developed 

ethical life of man, but in the early life of mankind, 

performance of rituals was synonymous with the leading 
of a course of virtuous life Howard for the performance 
of rituals was expected, but for that reason tboj' wore 

not robbed of (heir ethical value In Europe, until the 
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time of Kant, no one thought of seriously piessing that 
Virtue should be practised for its own sake. It would be 
childish to expect developed ethical conceptions in the life 
of early mankind. So we find that as eaily as the peiiod 
of the Brahmanas, the ethical standard was at work 
I'rom the very beginning, a system of cosmogony was 
followed by a system of ethics It is not a fact, as has 
been observed by a class of shallow Orientalists, that in the 
life of the Hindu, in the Vedic peiiod, there was no place 
for ethics. 

Bituahsm, which took the form of sacrifices, in the 
Vedic times, has its counteiiiait in modern times, though in 
a diffeieut shape The act of propitiating God has been 
continuously piactised in one shape oi another. Tn one 
age it is saciifices, in anothei age it is the doing of such 
presciibed acts as aie looked upon with favour by God, 
who judges in the last instance, oi it takes the foim of 
submission to the Divine will, in whatever mannei outward- 
ly expressed All these acts have one and the same object, 
that of seeming meat for the person performing them, the 
same object with which sacrifices weie peiformed in the 
Vedic age The ethical standard is almost one and the 
same, though it finds expression m changed foims When 
we reach (he peiiod of Upanishads, we find that a 
tliorough change has taken place in the ethical standard, 
which followed closol} the changed cosmological and theo- 
logical conceptions 


SUPPOSRD OuiGIN OF THE La^V OF KarMA 

1 he ritualism of the Big- Veda has been taken to be the 
prccurrcr of what in later times developed as the law of 
Karma Sacrifice^ which weie enjoined to be pcrfoimed 
were hoxim] to bring alioiit the desiicd lesifits, nhich iveic in 
a 'cnru llic necc-m\ ‘.equcnce of tlie acts of saciificeo 
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Tliougli III llio Bacrificc! (Iio godj Hcro in\ol.C(l, llio iioh ib 
wiiiglil lo 1)0 imininiiicd tint llio god's WLrc lucrcl} iii.lru 
incnts III bnngiiig about tbt coiii]ilclioii of tbo course of tbo 
tunlic.ll ccronioiinlii, oicr nliicli tlici Inil in foot no con 
tro! Tbo conception of IJti, ttbioli mciin Iilcnl!> tbo 
cours-o or order of Ibiiig'., is liken bj Micdoncll, in bn 
“Vedic Mjtbologj, to contiiii in it tin. germs of Ibc 1 lo 
of Knnni or tbo iiinltcriblc tin of producing etfccls I 
find injucU iiinbic to fullou tliL luid of Mncdoncll in tins 
imtlor, as bis Iwou done bj soniu of our present di> Indian 
nriters Tbo belief in fvarini bis its |)onlioii assured in 
tbc cioIutiQii of Indian tbouglit, but it is i product of liter 
times, nben tbo intelligence of inin faile'd to adjust manj 
matters in nccordinco n lib bn, ideas of merit and dement, 
folloHing tbo jNirforninncc of acts Infant bumiii mind 
bid not met willi lint olicek III Its buo)inl coiiro of anti 
cipilmg fat oiinblt results from acts, ubicb tbo doteloped 
liiiiiian mind found aflormrds, from tiried ttpcriciiec, 
cxtoiidiiig oicr a long course of time Tbo ritiiilislg of tbo 
Ycdio period were not troubled mtli iiij doubts Tlio> 
confidently approached llic liiglier poHCrs and fonentli 
cipccted lint tbcir prajen, iioiild bo grinled, bj going 
tbroiigli the round of rituil, nbicb tlicy claimed noil to 
understind, and llic jiorformiiice of ubicli Ibey knew nould 
pleiso the gods Fiery one looked forward to tbo Inppy 
fruition of Ins desires bi approicbing tbo right god, m tbo 
right manner All cspcclcd to dnw prizes and tbero were 
no blanks It is nllier a strained idci that tbo gods, wbo 
wore invoked, were looked upon as tlicmsolvcb not [lossossm" 
tbc power to grant tbo prayers of Iboso wbo performed tbo 
saerificos Tbo power of cicrygod, w bat bo could do and 
wbal bo could not, and bow far be was subordinate to other 
superior gods, was claimed to bo so tborougbly under 
stood, that there is no room for tbo infcroiico that tbo 
prayers were so to say ivasted,, ivbicU uccessanly would bo 
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the case, if the gods had not the powei of granting the 
wishes of those who approached them. The theory of Karma 
came to exist in an age, when man had found that dis- 
appointment, more than fiuition of desires, was the order of 
the day , and it was then emxDloyed to explain the failures 
that happened in spite of strenuous efforts and the due per- 
formance of Shastric injunctions, as also foi explaining the 
inequalities prevailing among men The theory of Kaima 
is a kind of rational explanation sought to be substituted 
in the place of what used to be, and is still, considered by 
many, as the mysteiious working of a kind of divine dispen- 
sation, overhanging man, w^hich cannot be peered into, much 
less imdei stood. 

'Vedig hymns necessity for re-arrangement 

It has already been pointed out that the Vedic period 
must have spiead over many centuries, and can be divided 
into stages, b> classifying the hymns, according to then 
piobable order of composition In the last stage, the con- 
ceptions, which were at first fragmentary, are found 
arranged under comprehensive heads. The cosmogonic idea 
presents a comprehensive character, as also the ethical 
and theological ideas Such is the conservatism of the 
Hindu mind, and the Vedas being treated as SmU or 
Revelation held in such great reverence, that no one can 
think of changing the order in which the Vedic hymns 
were foi the fiist time reduced to writing, although eveiy 
one fully believes that, during the long couise of time they 
were handed down orally, the exact order in which they 
were composed could not possibly have been maintained 
Besides, while old hymns were being preserved with the 
help of memory, fresh hymns were composed fiom time to 
time, and it is difficult to believe that some kind of choice 
was not exercised in assigning a place to the latei hymns, 
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which upset ill clironologj, anil lildcil to the oiciBiing con- 
fusion IVhat IS however importint to remember is tint i 
class of hjmns of the Eig-Vcdi contiins thoughts which ore 
decidcillj of a highlj developed chnneter, and which, 
accordingl}, should ho tihen as belonging to the last stage, 
wlntcvcr maj bo its position in the Rig Veda and whatever 
class of hjmns it maj bo found mixed with 

Tnr LAST sTAor in Tnr Vi Die rmioD 

In the last stage, the monistic idea of the origin of 
creation, as dislingiiiahcd from the pluralistic idea, is found 
in all its magnificence The questionings of the mind, and 
the answers they receive from growing human experience, 
precede the formation of every advanced theory Through 
a long course of contact with the environment, the human 
mind IS able to outgrow its narrowness, and is prepared to 
entertain a much higher class of ideas relating to the cosmic 
order and the inner spirit that dwells in it In the iSOth 
hymn of the Rig Veda, \, the origin of the creation is 
contemplated in a manner which even the most advanced 
philosophers of the West would not in the least bo ashamed 
to appropriate as their own The hymn is ascribed to 
Hiranyagarbha Pniglpatya, and addressed to the Unknown 
God, and has been already referred to The conception of 
one God has been formed and the creation is solely attributed 
to him The elements to which, one after another, the 
place of honour had been given as the progenitor of the 
creation, have vanished, and in their place reigned supreme 
the One, to which all the created things and beings owe 
their existence 


Thb Ahaniakas 

Apropos of the later Vedic conceptions regarding cosmo 
gony and theology it is necessary to consider the A'ranyalas 
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or the forest treatises It is very difficult to subsciibe to the 
view, which is commonly held, that these treatises were com- 
posed for the guidance of old men who had retired into the 
forest, and could not therefore perform the sacrifices. The 
cm rent error is due to the name which these treatises bear. 
The naming of the treatises as forest tieatises clearly admits 
of anothei meaning, which will be found to be quite natural. 
Forest, to us modern people, who are accustomed to live in 
big towns and villages, signifies a place, where persons retire, 
when they want to i enounce the woild In the Vedic times, 
no such significance was attached to forests, wheie sages 
lived, often with their families, and found such places more 
congenial to the nature of the work in which they were 
mteiested, namely, self-iealisation, and imparting knowledge 
to those who weie in quest of it These habitations of the 
sages weie places of well-known lepute, to which kings also 
went, as occasion lequiied. Dm mg the period known as 
A'ranyaka period, which is a natural sequel to the period of 
Brahmanas oi the period of ritualism, the merit of sacri- 
fices had come to be held in low estimate. It is not implied, 
noi IS it leasonable to infei, that all the wise men or sages, 
whose ancestors had taken prominent part in saciificial 
ceremonies, had found in contemplation the object they 
were seeking to gain by means of saciifices, but there 
is no doubt that the moie advanced among them did 
not find any longer the same meiit in the sacrifices, 
winch continued to be performed by the ordinary house- 
holders, and that instead of spending then days in the 
midst of the latter, they preferred to go to suitable 
places 111 forests, where they could pursue then mode of 
attaining then ends unhampered. These places in the 
forests, ivherc the sages took up then abodes, may be com- 
pared to Plato’s Academy, where the Gieek sage lived and 
taught It has also to he lemembeied that in spreading 
the idea that the Ahanjaka teachings "were meant for old 
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nnd disabled poreons flio inoinc IS nppnrcnt, not (o allow 
(liC'L A'raiijaka (caelmigs to bo put on a level bigber than 
llie cult of sacrificts, ns tbe sacriflcml rituals were still verj 
ividcl) practised, and an influential 'cction of tbe coramu- 
nitj was interested in its maintenanec 


CltAAOI IN TUI ITinCAI. STAVDAIID 

Tbe period of A ranjnkns, wbieli belonged to tbe last of 
tbe Vcdio stages, repn. enfs a great advancement in tlio 
etliical standard Tbe conceptions of vvbal man ought to 
do, tbe sort of life be should lead, lioir bo ought to adjust 
Ins relations with other memliors of the cominunit), vvero 
formed in a manner which was in keeping with Ins funds 
mental ideas aliout God and tbccrcation The ctbical stand 
nrd bad been ni«cd to a verj high level, b> freeing it from 
ritualism, the inner self bad litcomo tbe subjcct-niattcr of 
attention, man bad hccomo self reliant, and was not anj 
longer anxious to feciirc virtue or merit, b> propitiating tbe 
numerous gods, one God claiming tbcnccforvnrd bis solo 
reverence Tliehstof virtues, that bad c’cistcd before, 
continued to exi'l during tins pcrioil , tbe path of riglilc 
ousness, tbe foparation of the good from tbe evil deeds also 
existed, but tbcir conceptions stood cnricbed in tbe light of 
the new relation'Iiip that was estnblislicd between man and 
God, and man and man 

We thus find that the waj is paved for the growth and 
cultivation of tbe pbilosopbj of the Upanishads, tbe crown 
of Indian pliilosoplij Prom a pliimbstio view of tlio origin 
of the world, a monistic view bad been arrived nt, and 
simultaneously with it, a monotlicistic religion bad come 
into existence, while the etliica! idea bad como to its own, 
by freeing itself from an artificial ritualistic standard 


e 



CHAPTlilR III 

THE EVOLUTION OF PHILOSOPHY IN THE UPANISHADS 
Late introduction of writing • its trobabde cause 

It is faiily certain that wilting in India was not used 
foi liteiaiy pinposcs befoie the Buddhistic pei lod. Even the 
dates of biiUi and death of Buddha aie matteis of dispute 
Some hold the view that he was boin in 568 and died in 
48S B.G. , otheis would place the dates of his birth and 
death in the yeais 623 and 543 BC lespectively. Max 
Mallei IS of opinion that Buddha died about 477 B C. 
Duiiug Asoka’s leign, in the third century B.G , when 
liteiaiy and philosophical activities weie verj great, wilting, 
as a means of preset vmg national achievements, may be 
taken to have been well established. It would seem that 
theie existed a stiong disinclination to reduce sacied 
matteis, at least those that weie accepted to be of divine 
oiigin, to wilting These weie consideied best preserved 
in the memoiy of specially chosen holy peisons, who handed 
them down oially to peisons, similarly considered fit to be 
then custodians To this must be attributed the very late 
appeal ance of wilting m India, or else it cannot be imagin- 
ed, considering the activities which found vent in numeious 
othei practical diiections, why the genius of the people was 
not applied to finding out, at an eaily date, means foi keep- 
ing in a safe mannei the record of what they valued most 
in life The same spirit which kept people back from sub- 
sciibing their names to their productions, and announcing 
the dates when they fiist appeared, also manifested itself in 
the disinclination to preserve them by means of writing. 
Though it cannot be doubted that this led to the door being 
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Kept wido open for errors end tinfmr pnofices, it sliould not 
bethought that the people had committed themsehes to 
such a course, without serious thinking, in their own way 
though Seoroc) avas lool od upon hj ancient peoples as the 
aery life breath of certain matters, want of which was con 
sidered to destroy their virtue or efficacy Even in modern 
times, in aanous parts of India, persons may be found, who 
have acquired rare knowledge regarding certain matters, 
avhich IS of considerable utility to people in general, iin 
willing to make it public and content themselves with 
handing it down orally to some chosen persons 

lake the Vedas, the Upanishads were carefully preserved 
in memory and handed down orally from generation to gene 
ration This however was the case with the old Upanishads 
only, for long after Buddhism had consolidated itself and 
gained aseondenoy oior the minds of people, Upanishads 
continued to bo composed, far down into the late Maho 
medan period Once the Upanishads had come to have a 
hold upon the popular imagination as a storehouse of what 
IS sacred and great, enterprises were not wanting to raise 
into the ranks of Upanisliad literature, teachings of now 
schools of thought, in order to secure for them sanctify and 
authority Up to date, as many ns 112 Upanishads have 
been found, and who knows some more may not be added, 
as the result of further enterprise One of tlie latest Upani 
shads, the Muktika Upanishnd, carefully enumorafos as 
many as 108 Upanishads, so that there maybe no douht 
left in the minds of beliovcrB about each and every one of 
them being a sacred and authoritative production 

OnlCNTALISTS AND THC UPANISHADS 

About tho middle of the seventeenth centuiy. Data 
Shukoh, the eldest son of Emperor Shah Jehan and the 
brother of Emperor Aurangzeb^ prepared a collection of 
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Upamshads, about 50 in number, which he had got transla- 
ted into Persian, from the Sanskrit texts Similar transla- 
tions had been] prepaied during Akbar’s reign. From one 
of the Persian translations of the Upanishads, in 1801, 
a Latin translation was prepared, which attracted the 
attention of Schopenhauer The high estimate in which 
Schopenhauer held the Upanishads is too well known 
to need special mention here. What may in passing be 
noticed is the sad betrayal of the innei feelings of dislike 
of some of the Orientalists to the praise that was so 
unstintingly bestowed by one of the most intelligent of the 
latter-day G-erman philosopheis upon the Upanishads. To 
Max Muller will always go a very great shaie of praise, for 
exploring in the regions of the Sacred Books of the East, 
and giving a lead m a field of woik which was till then very 
unattractive. After this is said, it cannot, however, be left 
unsaid that in spite of his ardoui for the gieat cause, he kept 
his appreciation within fixed bounds, and did not like, at 
least at the time when he wrote, m 1876, his mtioductionto the 
Upanishads, Sacred Books of the Bast series, that Schopen- 
hauer’s view, which he could not lefrain fiom quoting, 
should be allowed to be taken, eithei by the Euiopean en- 
quireis or the Indians themselves, very seriously. Schopen- 
hauer had late in life written, Tn India our religion will 
now and never take loot : the primitive wisdom of the 
human race will never be pushed aside there by the events 
of G-alilee. On the contrary, Indian wisdom will flow back 
upon Euiope, and produce a thorough change in oui knowing 
and thinking.” This was too much foi Max Muller. 
After previously extolling Rdmmohan Roy, m a manner in 
which the ^ery limited section of the Indians, who think very 
highly of this pioneei English translator of the Upanishads, 
would hesitate doing, so that he can be pitted against such a 
high authority as Schopenhauei, Max Muller writes, '‘Jdeic, 
again, the great philosophci,” referring to Schopenhauer, 
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vhom 1)0 bad before described ns a person possessing tbc 
lynN like porspicuitj of nn intrepid pbilosopber, “ seems (o 
bale nlloned bimself to bo earned awnj too far bj Ins entbu 
Binms for the less known He is blind for tbe dark sides of 
TJpanisbnds, and wilfullj sluits Ins ejes ngainst tbe bright 
rajs of otomnl tnilb in tbe Gospels, wbicb even Rdmmobim 
Eoy was quick enougb to perceive bcliind (bo mists and 
clouds of tradition that gatlier round tbo sunrise of every 
religion’ ' Poor Selioponliaiicr, if bo bad only lived to 
read this It is well known bow successfully Sebopenbauer 
used bis sharp wit and humour against Hegel, Scbelling and 
Ficbto If be bad lived to read tbe passage and considered 
it worth bis while to reply, we would have been treated to 
such logic and rbetono as would have damped the ardour of 
Mat Mailer for a long time in carrying on the very arduous 
work bo bad taken in band I must, however, point out 
that in 1899, 20 years afterwards, Mav Muller, who bad 
then passed three score years and ten, in bis Si\ Systems of 
Indian Philosophy , made some amends for bis previous \ lews 
regarding the Indian Pliilosopby, of wbicb bo (bon took a 
comparatively fair view 

The EAtiLiEn Upanibiiads 

I will, in dealing with tho Upaiiisbads, limit myself, ns 
others have very justly considered it necessary to do, to the 
earlier Upanisbads, which do not exceed tbirtccn in number 
Dcussen places the number of the old Upanisbads at eleven 
Samkara thought that the Upanisbads, vvbicb could bo 
stamped with tbe highest authority of Sruti, and which 
BddanSyana, in preparing bis sutras kept in view, wore ten 
in number, namely Cbbdndogya, Brihadaranyaka, Katha, 
Kaushitaki, Aitarcya, Taittiriya, Mundnka, Prasna, Svetdsva 
tara and Jdbdla It will bo noticed that the Isd, Kona and 

I Sacred Soaks of the East Vo! I Introduction pp liiv Ixv 
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Mr Unnado ob'^'ncs "0 rccogni'o ilmt nil 
tliQ great commouhtor^i SiiiiKnn, Hiliiilmiji ntid Madlian 
Ind iiiado tlio Brnlimnsiilna llio pivot for llieir pliilo“opliical 
apccuIalton<;, and wlicii \'c remember n!=o that the Brahma 
sutras were an nplioriElic Biimnnr} of the (loclrincs of the 
Uinmilnds, it would Bccm a little strange v\hj v\d have not 
discussed the nrgiiiiioiila of these philo oplicrs (Comnicnln 
tors ?) at 01 eii greater length than wo lino done There 
are honoior two rcasona wh) «e Imt not done 'O In the 
first place, wt inntc 1 to laki. recourse to the objcetiio method 
of pre ontnlioii, going to the teats of the Upanislnds them 
sell ca, unbiassed hi am theological inicrprctalions of the 
commentators whether on the Upanmliads or the Drahinn 
siitras And, in the second place, It was thought desirable 
that a full discussion of all the tlicologico philosophical [loints 
would bed lie reserved fora later volume on Vcdtnfa philo 
'Oplij pro|>or Indeed the Veil iiila Pliilo'ophj stands to 
the Upaiiishads ahiiosl in the satne relation in winch the 
philo ophj of the Schoolmen Ptood to Aristotle We might 
saj about the theological <li«quiBitioiis of these commcnlalon, 
what Bacon paid alioul tlio argument i of the Schoolmen, 
borrowing tlie idea from Anploii, tint tliev ‘ re emblo more 
or Icsi ppider’p web, adrairaWe for the ingcmnlj of tlicir 
plnictiirc, but of liKle pub lanco and profit • • » * 
This miglil ho a hllle harsh judgment lint it shows liow 
there is a fundamental dillercncc in the methodologies of tlio 
Upanisliads and the VcdAntn In tlie one case, we have tlio 
intuitional method, in the other onlv tho logical ' 

I also made the same observation winch Mr Ranade has 
made at the end of tho ahovo quotation " With (lie older 
Upauisliads tlio stage of iiitiiifivo knowledge came to an end 
Discursive knowledge followed and nil the pregnant truths 

■ It D Itonade Conilntclwc Surecij of Upamihadto Phaotophy 
Poona, 1920 Protaco pp 5 0 
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gathered in the stage of intuitive knowledge stood in danger 
of being seriously misundei stood. ” ^ If othei persons like 
Ml Ranade will have the courage to speak out what they 
feel deeply in their heaits, one effect at least, which I consi- 
der very necessary, wiU be to divert the minds of the Indian 
leaders, whose number is steadily on the increase, from the 
bewildering and worthless glosses of the commentators to the 
texts of the Upanishads, which will be found to be a peren- 
nial source of knowledge and delight. The ideas and 
language of the Upanishads are often so direct and simple, 
that even an ordinary reader cannot miss then meaning and 
would understand them far more quickly than by going 
through the commentaiies, in the wandering mazes of 
which he gets lost in no time The name of Veddnta 
does not occui in the old Upanishads and the philosophy 
that has been developed by the commentators, undei 
that name, in the guise of an attempt to inteipiet the 
Upanishads, is as one-sided as it is misleading. It has to 
be borne in mind that what is oidinaiily supplied to a 
leader by a commentator of ancient Indian literature has 
often undergone a double course of dilution, firstly, at the 
hands of the Sutia-wiitei, secondly, at the hands of the 
commentator himself 

The Age of the Upanishads 

The age of the Upanishads, like the age of the Vedas, 
lias given use to much speculation By some ifc is placed at 
about 1200 B.C., while others would not assign to them an 
caihcr date than 700 BO As I have aheady said, for the 
puipo=e of philosophy, the exact dates are not so necessary, 
as it lb nccccsai) to ascertain the stage to which a particular 
cla^s of ideas belongs The real iiurpose is served, if the 


^ Theory of Umcahiy, Calcutta, 1922, pp. 32-33, 
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stage or the older Upanishads, with reference to the Vedas 
and the Brlhmanas on the one hand, and to the literature of 
the Eutra period on the other, can be distinctly ascertained 
Since regarding such distinction there is not a shadow of 
doubt, that is to say, ns there is not the slighest doubt about 
the fact that the thoughts or ideas recorded in the Upani 
shads came at the end of the Vcdic period, and long before 
the period of the siitra literature, all that is necessary to 
observe is that the ago of the Upanishads will bo relatively 
earlier or later, according ns the ago of the Vedas is fived 
One who does no‘ agree with writers liKo Mat Jliiller, 
but holds that the ago of the Vedas must be at least 4000 
B C , may bo allowed to say that the Upanishads ought 
not to bo placed at a date later than 1500 B C , while those 
who agree with Mav llOlIcr and others in placing the 
Vedas at about 1500 B 0 , can certainly content themselves 
with assigning the Upanishads to the seventh century before 
the Christian era In either case, the relative position and 
importance of the Upanishads will remain the same 

Meaning of ‘ upanibiiad 

The sense in which the word 'upanishad is to be 
understood has created some difhcultj on account of the 
different significations sought to be attached to it The 
comparatively e isy way of finding what is conveyed by 
the word is to derive it from the root sad, to sit, with upa 
to mean near, and ni meaning down It would then mean 
sitting down before the teacher for instruction This 
meaning of the word has appealed to most of the European 
scholars The word is understood by some of the Indian 
commentators in a different sense According to them, 
the word 'upanishad* is used, either in tho sense of destruc- 
tion or in the sense of approaching, because a study of the 
Upanishads destroys ignorance or because it helps to form 
6 
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a knowledge of Brahman. In that case, the word has to 
be derived either from the loot sad, meaning to destroy, 
or sad, to approach. Samkaia uses the word in either of 
these senses Max Mullei considers this disposition on 
the pait of the Indian philosophers to understand upamshad 
to mean, either to destroy ignorance or to help the devotee 
to approach Biahman, “so wilfully perverse that it is 
difficult to understand the unanimity of native scholars ” ^ 
Deussen is also of opinion that these mteipietations are 
justifiable neithei on giounds of philology noi of fact “ 
He, however, agiees with those Indian writers wffio explain 
the word ‘upamshad’ by rahasijam, i e., secret, and con- 
cludes by saying, “If the passages collected in my index 
to the Upamshads undei the word upamshad are examined, 
it will be at once evident that, taken togethei, they involve 
the meaning, ‘secret sign, secret name, secret import, 
secict woid, secret instiuction,’ and that therefore to all 
the meanings the note of scciecy is attached. Hence we 
may conclude that the explanation offered b} the Indians of 
the woid upamshad as lahasyam, ‘seciet,’ is collect ’’ 

That Bcussen is pcifectly justified in taking iipanishad 
to mean secret teaching oi instruction will be accepted by all 
cntical ‘'indents of the Ujianishads, who liavc tried to giasj) 
the ical spiiit peivading the Upamshadb. The sense in 
which Sainkara undei stands the word upamshad may bo 
at once put aside, foi the icason that it contains nothing 
more than a plea for explaining the Upamshads in the 
manner in V Inch he has interpreted them, with the help 
of the doctnne of Ma\a The great illusion, that the 
world K leal, or that anything except an abstiact Biahman 
ean he nal, ha-> to he de^^tiojed, and since the teachings of 
th'‘ I panr had" help in destroying it, the word upamshad, 
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according (o Sanikam, eliould lie understood in tint sense 
But a critical slndciit of tlio Upiiiisliads, nlio lias not been 
caught in tin, meshes ingemoiislj novcii hj Samkira, or 
who has not been side tracked by the so called r( alism of 
Bimiiiuja, uould find himself led, stage by stage, into 
such a grand clima'c of ideas, that ho would ho amared to 
find all his cherished wajs of looking at and aaluing things 
melting into the thin air The sublime tcaeliings, that 
Brahman IS the solo reality behind oierjlhing, and that 
Atman is Brahman riglillj undoralood will ultimatelj 
raise before Iniii such a MSla of tliDughls and implications, 
that ho will at first tremble to accept them in their entiret> 
He will find that all conicntional psjchological and ethical 
stand ixiints liaio to he left behind As lerj few persons 
can be found qualified to underBlaiid the real teachings of 
the Upanishads, the injunction was considered necessary to 
bo gneii that tliej should lie kept secret and not imparted 
to those who wore unworthy to grasp them, for, if 
not properly understood, instead of doing good, they 
would produce great confusion in the minds of unworthy 
persons There cannot, therefore, he any doubt that the 
teachings of the Upamsbads were looked upon ns secret 
teachings and great caution had to ho escrciscd in im 
parting them to others The path of ritualism, hclief in 
a God avho could be propitiated and would confer boons, 
eicn the path leading to non belief in a God or an 
actue Creator, are easy enough, hut the teachings of the 
Upanishads arc resened only for those wlio can breathe 
another atmosphere and are prepared to take things not on 
their face aaluo but as their ultimate worth may ho 

Tnr TTUMs BnAHMAN AND Atman 

Though there is no great ambiguity about what is 
ultimately understood by the term Brahman in the Upani 
shads, it IS interesting to consider shortly the manner in 
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whicli the term came to have the meaning attached to it 
later on. I do not consider it necessary to take notice of 
the literary battles between Max MuUei and Weber, regard- 
ing the matter whether the Alexandrian Logos was influenc- 
ed by the Vedic Vdk, or whether the Alexandiian schools 
were indebted in any way to Indian thoughts I leave such 
matters to scholars of the type of Gough, who enjoy the 
pleasure of their conclusions, in whatever manner and foi 
whatevei purposes arrived at ^ Deussen gathers six 
definitions of Biahman from the Upamshads, such as speech 
{Vdk), bieath {'prdna), eye {chakshus), ear {siotram), manas 
and hndayam, all of which he considers inadequate ^ 
The meaning of ‘ prayer ’ assigned to Brahman by Deussen, 
is considered by Max Mullei to be “ decidedly modern and 
without any analogies in the Veda itself ” Max Muller 
holds the views that Brahman had the original meaning of 
what breaks forth or shines forth, that is, the woid or 
speech The teim may be derived from Vnh {Vndh), to 
glow, from which it came to mean subsequently the uni- 
versal foice {Tad Ekam) which manifests itself in the 
Cl cation of a visible umveise 

In this matter of defining ‘Brahman,’ I am afiaid, 
Deussen cannot be our sate guide He is a follower of 
Schopenhauer, whom he looks upon as a complete Kant, 
that IS to say, according to Deussen, Schopenhauei made 
complete what Kant had left incomplete, for Schopenhauer 
found out tlie thing-in-itself which Kant could not 
Whether theicliy Schopenhauer impioved matteis is another 
thing and cannot be considered heie, but since, according 

1 A E Gough m ius Preface to the Philosophy of the XJpani- 
shads, London, 1903, at page xii, says, “ I think ho,” meaning 
thereby the general reader, "will pronounce that India had Jittlc 
intellectual vealth for oportation to the Alexandrian Epiporium ” 

- Deussen, Philosophy of the Upamshads, Edinburgh, 1903, 
p 69. 
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to (bis school of (hinbcrs, nraliiimn is imbnonablc and 
Dcu'son IS out to find in (be Upinisbads, (be Indian counter 
[nr( ofKant B pinlosopbj, (be idea coniD)cd bj Bnbinan 
must neccssarilj be a fngitiic (lung, a tiling ubicb eludes 
tbo Iniman grasp, and accordingly be is inclined to find in 
(be Upanisbads onh a symbolical meaning attributed to 
Bralinian, Brahman being incapable of representation 

It 13 a truism that ideas or lliougbts are c'cprcssed by 
a\ord3 0 r spcccli Human thought first found sent or burst 
forth, by means of articulate sound Tor (bat reason, in 
tbc eyes of (be pninitiic peoples word or spcccb came to 
IKissess, from tbc very beginning an important significance, 
and it cannot be said (bat (his aicn of the matter presented 
itself only to (be minds of the ancient Indians, (bough in 
their case, oiling to tbcir cniironmcnt and bent of mind, 
it assumed in coiir'o of time, a sacred and mystic chancier 
It has to be remembered that for a long time speech iias 
(be only medium by means of iiliicli diiino triitlis i ere 
communicafed in India, including (be idea of Tad Elam 
Since (bo idea of (be One came by means of inspiration, or 
by being breathed into (be mind of (bo seer, it is not 
difficult to coiiccne that (be idea relating to Bnbmnn would 
remain associated aiitli breath or iiord or spcccli Accord 
ingly no find that Brahman in tbc Upinisbads was at first 
identified with spcccli ‘ It mn> tbereforo be tnKcn that 
Brahman at first meant spcccli or word and as (he ideas 
relating to Brahman began to expand, tbo sonso in wbicb 
tbo word Brahman came to bo understood al'o e\pindcd 
until it became syaionymoiis with tbo idea of the Ono 
reality or thing existing 

The term A tmin does not present any difficulty It 
means tbc Self within, the Soul, tbc Spirit, or the inmost 
essence of man It meant at one time the breath simply, 


‘ Ohini 7, 2, 2 
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and thereafter came to mean the essential natuie of any- 
thing It has sometimes been used iii the sense of the 
highest person, the soul of the woild oi the ultimate essence 
of the uniYcrse 

UpANISHADS CONTAIN THOUGHTS OF 
DIFFERENT PERIODS 

At the outest of his study of the Upanishads, the leader 
has to bear in mind that, like the Rig-Veda, the Upani- 
shads do not lepiesent the thoughts of one exclusive 
peiiod As the thoughts of many successive peiiods "were 
juxtaposed and foimed what vre find extant as Rig-Veda, 
similarly successive peiiods of thought weie stringed 
togetbei into the texts of the older Upanishads Whoever 
expects to find in the Upanishads one main idea systemati- 
cally lunniiig thiough them wull be greatly disappointed, 
and he will have to end by saying what many Oiientalists, 
including Max Muller, have said that they contain a heap 
of lubhish, from which solitary fragments of gold have to 
be extracted ^ I do not contend, nor would it be done 
by any Indian writei, that the Upanishads, from the 
start to finish, consist of biilliant expositions or bits of 
quintessence of human knowledge On the other hand, 
I shall have to establish that poitions of Upanishads, or 
what pass as Upanishads, will have to be expunged 
before the integrity of the Upanishads can he maintained 
The main leason why many, mostly foieign readers, have 
found the Upanishads to consist of a mass of disjointed 
thoughts, IS that they have not brought to bear upon their 
study the historical mind, which is essentially necessary 
foi finding out the coheimg thieads in the case of ancient 
thoughts, where veiy often the histoiical sense is lacking. 


^ Sacred Boohs of the East, Vol I, p x 
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In prc'crving tlio niicicnt Indmn tlioiiglits nnd tnOBinitling 
tlicm orall) llirougli n long coinrc of lime, the rcniurKnble 
fcit of rescuing llieni from oblition "is ncliicicd, but it 
uas not posoiblo toUop (liom nmiigecl cvncll^ in tlio order 
of llioir dciclopment So Jong ns »n)llnng dial appeared 
(oboofnluo in (bo c^ea of tlic diinlicrB of die times 
could find a place in (lie Imng xolomcs of buiinn record, 
die porons clnrged widi die responsibility of maintaining 
diem seemed to ln\e been sers «cll ssliBficd Instead of 
deieloping die spirit of fiiiU finding at coming across i\lnl 
at first sight appears to be die conglomeration of iiiiiiicrotis 
discoiincclcd ideas, tbe rescareb Btndcnt inibiicd «itb die 
ideas and sentiiiients of ancient times Bbould "ilb uidened 
sjmpadij try to find out tbe links of connection orgrowtli, 
among die mass of matlcrB tbroun logetber 1 must 
frankla say dial such a task can rarely bo accoinplisbcd by 
foreign scholars who, lioweaer great their ciilbusiasni, 
Bcbolarsbip and industry may be, "ould be naturally lack- 
ing in that instinct and sympathy, winch an Indian macs 
ligator can coinuiand, "hen studying tbe Ihoiigbis of his 
ancestors This is "cll illustrated m (he case of recent 
ins c^ligations earned on by Mr HD Uanado in the field 
of Upanisliad htcriturc, who has ban able to slion that 
the roots of all the systems of Indian philosophy art to he 
found in the Upanishads ’ 

I The UpaDiitnyU talked oixupjr n uaiquc place in Itio dorc 
lopmcnt of IndmQ (Iiou|,bt Alt llio later systema ot Indian philo 
Boplijf ns wo believe bas be n abawn (n delnil for tbe firflt time in 
Ilia biBlery ol tbo Upenisb die literature in tbe tourtb cbnptcr of 
tbis svorlf bavo been rooted In tbo UpnniBba/lB Tbo IndobtcdnoBB 
of particular Bystema of philosophy to tbo tiponlshadB Iins been por 
tinlly worked out by o Onrbo or an Oldcnbcrg but Iho cntiro problem 
of rclotion of oil tbo lotor ByBtems of philosophy to tbo tlpanisbnda 
has been bitberto on unoltcmpted task •— 5«rtry of UpBnuhacltc 
Philoiophy Poonn, 1020 Pretneo, p 8 
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Eoots of the different Philosophies in the 

Upanishads 

I fully agiee with Ml. Banade in thinking that m the 
Upanishads will be found imbedded the geims of all Indian 
philosophies, which subsequently sprouted out into full 
grown and vigorous distinct systems There is nothing 
extraordinary in this The culminating idea of Brahman, 
embracing oi including within it everything, could only 
have been synthetically arrived at, after exploring all 
possible metaphysical aspects, such as materialistic, 
atheistic, nihilistic, theistic and idealistic standpoints. 
In spite of the bewildering number of systems, which 
are to be found in India or elsewhere, the distinct 
heads of thought are broad enough and few Inform- 
ed and intelligent views will always oscillate between 
the limits set by them All the thinkers in the world have 
passed thiough the inevitable stages, at some time or other, 
which characterise human thoughts, namely, conception of a 
world with or without an intelligent Creator, and the adjust- 
ment of relations subsisting between the Creator and the 
created, when his existence is acknowledged The earliest 
philosophy of the Indians will be found in the Upanishads, 
as well as the latest products of the Indian thinkers. For 
the reason stated above, no historical order could be main- 
tained, and it will be found that m the same Upanishads 
thoughts of widely different peiiods have been thrown 
together The Upanishads do not record the thoughts of the 
philosophers, according to the order of time in which they 
appeared, but are only the condensed records of the essential 
heads of thoughts of different groups of thinkers, promis- 
cuously placed 
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ChANOES in the OEMINAL tJPAMSIIADS HOW TO 
DETECT THEM 

At the snmc timo it is necessary to remember that tlio 
Upamshads ba\e not come down to us exactly in the form 
in winch they first appeared The same caution has been 
uttered b^ all who have carried on their investigations m 
the fields of the sacred Indian literature, except those who 
persist in thinking that every text in an Upanishad is a 
separate piece of Revelation, a belief which unfortunately, 
ns we have observed, emboldened persons to manufacture 
any number of Upamshads, for their own purposes “ We 
must remember that those who handed down the ancestral 
treasures of ancient wisdom, would often feel inclined to 
add what seemed useful to thcm'clves, and wjiat they knew 
could bo preserved in one way only, namely, if it was al 
lowed to form part of tho tradition that had to bo handed 
down, as a sacred trust from generation to generation ’ ’ 
Sometimes narration would bo found cleverly woven into 
texts, which arc subsequent additions and had no reference 
cither to the subject matter or facts of history 

A broad principle may be laid down, by means of which, 
the portions that have been citheraddcd to or modified, may 
bo detected When it has been once found that a distinct 
stage of progressive thought has been reached, any attempt, 
however subtle, to go back to a past stage, which must hove 
been traversed before, should bo looked upon with suspi 
cion and treated as exhibiting a lingering desire, on the 
part of the conservative portion of the thinkers, not to part 
company with a mode of thinking which they had been 

1 Sacred Soolis of the Bait Vol I p jv 

7 
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once accustomed to. It may be illustrated thus if by 
means of progressive thinking, carried on thiough a long 
course of time, it is ultimately found that ceitain matteis 
are only the attributes of a thing, though for a long time, 
each of the attributes was mistakenly taken foi the 
thing itself, any subsequent attempt, to resuscitate the 
attributes into life and tieat them as the thing itself, 
should be looked upon as the outcome of a desire to 
bring back the ascendancy of the old mode of looking 
at things. So long as in the search for a final con- 
trolling cause of the creation, sometimes India or some- 
times Agni or Varuna, is taken as the ultimate cause, these 
attempts may be looked upon as natural stages in the search 
for a first cause, but when once the One or Tad Ekam is 
clearly and definitely found, as the ultimate cause, from 
whom India, Agni and Yaiuna derive their powers, the 
attempt to reinstate in their old places, Indra, Agni, Varuna 
or any other deity, must be looked upon as a distinct act of 
metaphysical regression, manifesting nothing more than the 
desire to go back to the old state of things, which had in 
past exercised great fascination With the help of this 
criterion will be detected cases of unfair attempts made to 
push back distinctly later stages of thought, and to bring 
in their places ideas that had been already superseded. 

The Evolution of Indian Philosophy 

I do not think the claim of the philosophy of the Upa- 
nishads is satisfied by merely pointing out that the different 
systems of Indian philosophy had their roots in the Upani- 
shads. It goes much further A careful study of the 
Upanishads would shew that its philosophy followed an in- 
telligible line of evolution, till the ultimate generalisation 
was arrived at Most investigators have felt themselves satis- 
fied by stating that the different systems of philosophy have 
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corhiii common fundamcntil ideas hut nil lime failed to 
iwrccno, ivlml is most important, that tlio clifferonl Hjstcms 
arc not the isolated bj stems ninth thej nppear to bo, but 
nroonl) stages in the caolntion of thoughts m the Imhnn 
mind, until the ullinialo nnd the suhlimest of conceptions, 
taltwamasi, is rcnoliod Such an nnal)sis of the Upani 
shads mil help, more than niij thing ol'o, m rcmowng tlio 
reproach that has l>cen uniustlj c.ist upon them, tint tlic> 
contain onlj n mass of umnlelligihle mntlera, nliich nro not 
in anj manner related to one another As a matter of fact, 
mill the Upanishads nas concluded the norl of constructing 
the mint of Indian thoughts, of winch the dillcrcnt sjstcms 
of philosophy that aero del eloped later on nro the small coins, 
and that the ultiiiialo conclusions irliich were armed at 
proved too staggering for the Biinllcr race of Sutra writers 
aud commoiil itors, tint cauio into cvislcnce siih cijiiciilly 
1 will noil proceed to shew the manner iii which the 
dillereiit systems of pliilo'ophy, which had liccii indcpeii 
dciitly and elaborately developed, by (ho time the Sutn 
[icriod was reached, nro connected ns biicccjsho singes in 
the ciolulion of philosophy during the Upamsliad period 
It should bo rcmcinhcrcd that though the roots of all the 
different systems, natucly Vaiseshika, NyAya, hunkhya, 
Buddhist ChArvdkn, Yoga and VedAntn are to be found in 
the Upanishads, ns the main object was to lay stress upon, 
nnd develop in all its aspects, the great A tman doctrine, 
the elements of the other systems which were m a manner 
ancillary to it, vvoro treated, according to their relative im 
porlanco, and vvoro either very hrioBy referred to or explain 
cd at some length It mil, accordingly, bo found that the 
elements of the ^ydya Vaiseshikn philosophies, elnhoratcly 
developed later on, do not occupy much space in the Upa 
nisliads, while on account of their importance, the elements 
of the Sdnliliya, Buddhist and Yoga philosophies have becu 
more fully stated 
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Vaiseshika and Nyaya Philosophies 

Though the two systems of Vaiseshika and Nyaya aie 
closely connected, they came to have afterwards diffeient 
bodies of Sutras The authorship of the Vaiseshika Sutras 
IS asciibed to Kanada, and G-otama is taken to have compiled 
the Nyaya Sutras. The Sutias of Kanada and Gotama are 
considered by some to have been composed in the fifth cen- 
tury B C., but as the geims of these two systems are to be 
found in the earlier Upamshads, the fixing of exact dates 
of the Sutras becomes of minor impoitance The Vaise- 
shika philosophy, which deals with the subject of attain- 
ment of salvation, as the result of real knowledge, proceeds 
to consider such categories as substance, quality and class 
concept The Nyaya philosophy also aims at salvation, 
which, according to Gotama, is to be realised by a knowledge 
of the topics or padaithas, which form its subject-matter 
All these topics, such as Pramana and Prameya, accoidmg to 
Gotama, constitute the logical methods for the attainment 
of truth No higher philosophy is possible until the subject- 
matters of the Vaiseshika and Nyaya philosophies are dis- 
cussed, and coirect notions formed about them. No one 
claims for the Vaiseshika and the Ny^ya philosophies the 
merits which aie to be found in modern treatises on Science 
and Logic, but that a knowledge of the mateiial world is 
fundamental is stressed by the Vaiseshika philosophy, while 
the Nyaya philosophy gives prominence to the fact that for 
arriving at truths, logical methods have to be studied and ap- 
plied. The highest object of these two philosophies, salvation, 
IS to be attained by the study of the environment, and by a 
process of reasoning The Vaiseshika philosophy consideis it 
essential to have a full knowledge of the woild, and theiefore 
begins at the bottom. Befoie a man proceeds to think of 
unknown legions, and can indulge in higher flights of jihilo- 
sophical thoughts, he naturally thinks of analysing his 
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cnnronmcnl or Ihingb nround Jiim '’o (Iio fiml nlep tint 
the Indian pliilo'oplicr llioiiglil of taking wis an attempt 
to ainivie tlio nnicrial world, in order to make it jicid the 
knowledge lie wanted Tin, Vcdic period clo'cd witli know 
ledgcoftlic One, who was tlic Supreme caii'e of all tliinga, 
hill the nntcnal order of thmga had to Ik: comprclicndcd, and 
armed with the conelurion of the ^ edic [icriod of a supremo 
God head, llic material world, in all its details, was sought 
to lie underslood, which constituted the earliest philosophj 
of India, the Vniseahika philosophy Along with the desire 
to ascertain the causal connection of things in the matcoal 
wairld, the neccssilj is fell for thinking in a coherent 
manner, so that knowledge inaj bo free from fallacies and 
the conclusions arriicd at can bo unhc-ilalingl) accepted 
The need of Ihinl mg cohcrcnili or logicall) must liiii, liecn 
fell from the earliest limes The art of reasoning i 
essential for philosophical thoughts, and the Njaij a philo 
soph) tned to expound it If we pul aside for a while the 
highest ohjccl which these two philosophies professed to 
achieio, namely, dfofj/in or Sahalioii, we find the Indian 
philosopher doing 0X0011} what the philosophers in other 
lands halo done, at the beginning that n, to sai, engaged 
Ihcmsclics in the task of Ihiiiking of ullimalo things, in 
terms of the material world, and In a process of reasoning 
When this stage is passed, niid an idea of the world is 
formed with the help of reasoning, hoiaicr cnido it may he, 
the thinker becomes competent to fiirllicr refine and deielop 
his ideas regarding creation and roan a place in it 

Two Gnours op iTiiLosorinrs AaiipisTic 

AND TiIEISTIO 

After the Vaiseshika system find completed the knowledge 
of the physics ol the times, and the Nyiiya system had 
supplied the process of reasoning for drawing correct con 
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elusions, the Indian mind flowed thiough channels similar 
to those through which human mind has been taken, in 
other parts of the woild Mateiiahsm and Idealism, as two 
distinct philosophical stand-points, next appeared on the 
scene, intense mateiial tendency ending in nihilism, and 
idealism leading ultimately to a conception of monism, 
which IS unpaialleled m the history of the philosophy of 
any other country. It is usual to divide the Indian systems 
of philosophy into two classes, namely, the orthodox (dstika) 
and unoithodox (ndstika), according as the authority 
of the Yedas is oi is not recognised The Mimansa, 
Veddnta, Sankkya, Yoga, Nyaya and Vaiseshika systems 
are looked upon as oithodox systems, because they recog- 
nised the authoiity of the Vedas The ndstika systems 
consist of the Chaivdka, the Buddhist and the Jama systems, 
all of which do not lecognise the authority of the Vedas 
It has to be noted that the Sdnkhya system, though it does 
not acknowledge the existence of G-od, is classed as an 
orthodox system. But m older to follow the evolution of 
philosophy, it becomes necessary to place the different 
systems m two groups, accoiding as they aie either theistic 
or atheistic The Mimansd, Vaiseshika, Nyaya, Yoga and 
Vedanta systems should be placed in one group, which 
should be called the theistic group, and the Sankhya, 
Chdrvdka, Buddhist and Jama systems should be placed m 
another gioup, called the atheistic group. It will be ad- 
mitted that this manner of grouping is both historical and 
natural Materialism, like idealism, has a distinct attrac- 
tion of its own, and as soon as eaily thmkeis began to form 
definite and pronounced ideas about existence and man’s 
place in it, they naturally divided themselves into these two 
classes The consciousness of self, that is first awakened 
by an analysis of the material world, with the help of leason, 
creates, m the minds of giddy and superficial thmkeis, a 
disposition to form an inflated idea of the individual self^ 
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in compicio diFrcgard of f!ic oilier eJcmcnIs in tlia crcniion, 
nliicli iiltimntcl} end? in nlticiBm itnd iiiliilisin, iiliilc, in 
llio cA'c of deep llmilicrs, il rets tlicm in quest of n liiglicr 
self, to iiliicli tlio indiiidinl fcH lm^ be nssimilntcd, niid 
jiecordinglj Icids to ideilism To tn lo rcissert llie niitlio 
riti of llie Vcdis, b\ imintnining n ch'sifieition of pliilo 
sopbies bT=cd on tlio ncccplincc or dciiinl of tlio nullioril) 
of tbc Vedns when llio period of (lie lipinn-lnds opened bj 
distinctly prochiming its reiolt igninst tlio ritmlisin of llie 
A'cdio period, is cstremeli iinjiistirnblc 

liii Sums nitiTi ns 

I mil hbo tip first ibe atlieislic group consisting of llio 
Snnklija, Clurtdkn, Oiiddliisl nnd Jninn plnlosopbics In 
tins group llio SdnlJiyi pfiilo'oplij is tlio most imporlniit, 
nnd. ss it is ven sysloiinlie mid np|iesling, il inniiciiccd m 
0 grcil degree llio rest of Ific Indinn pliilosop/iics 'Ilia 
^ogi pfiifosopli) folloited clo'tlj on llie lines of tboSinKlija 
system ttliicli grcnlh inflttcnccd llic ffuddliist and Jama 
pliilooopbics, and, lastly, ilic Siinkbya logs pliilo'opliy 
exorcised immense pnclicii iiifiiiencc oicr llio dotilopmciil 
of Ibo monislie pliilo-opliy of llio Upmwlnik 

In making a proper csliinalc of llio iletelopmcnl of 
pliilosopby in India, it is onco again necessary lo remind 
tlio reader Hint tlio nnibors of llio Siilras slioiild not be taken 
ns tbc originators of tlio ideas Ibat arc lo bo found in llicra 
In Ibo case of llie Piirca ihmdmd Siilrns, nitribuled lo 
Jnimini, or in tlio case of Ibc Brabma Sulras, allnbulcd to 
BWamynna, no biicli confusion is possible, bill in Ibe case 
of Sdnkbya, Yoga nnd other Sutras, Ibc disposition to Ibink 
Ibat tlie writers of tbo Sutras were Ibo origiiialors of 
tlio thoughts that are lo be found in them, is not easy to 
clieok For practical purposes, such an assuinplion does 
not lead to any great confusion, but in tbo mailer of tracing 
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the development of philosophy, it puts a great obstacle in the 
vray. The threads of the evolution will be entirely lost 
sight of, if what IS found in the Sutras aie taken to 
have been fiist formulated at the time when the Sutras 
were composed If in the earlier Upanishads, detailed 
reference is not made to the Vaiseshika, Nyaya, Sankh5^a 
and Yoga philosophies, it is not because the elements of 
these philosophies, as can be gathered fiom the Sutias, weie 
not well known during the Upanishad period. When the 
sages of the Upanishad peiiod had made up their minds to 
get at ultimate tiuths, not by pui suing any longer the path 
of sacrifices, which they had found to be barren and 
useless, they did so aftei going through a regular course 
of analytical study of the physical and mental sciences. 
But as then mam theme m the Upanishads was the 
development of the A'tman doctrine, references to the 
previous stages of thoughts, covered by the other systems, 
were necessarily brief It is far from my intention to say 
that the Vaiseshika, Nyaya, Sankhya and Yoga systems did 
not undergo changes, as time passed on, until the Sutra 
period was reached, but what I want to impress upon the 
mind of tlie leadei is that the elements of these philosophies 
weie pretty well known in the Upanishad period 

/ 

The Sankhya Philosophy 

The Sankhya philosophy is the mental oi theoretical 
counterpart of the Vaiseshika philosophy. The material 
woild had been anal>setl, the art of reasoning had been 
found, and the philosophers theieaftei began fearlessly to 
build upon them, regardless of the conclusion that was 
ftnally nrrncd at The philosopheis of the Sankhja school, 
b} means of furthci analysis, found that Pinusha and 
Pralnli were the iilliraate factors, and that mteiaction 
bctv.'cen them produced the woild and its transfoiraalions. 
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Tboj did not find llio nocc'iilj of inlrodncing nnj cilcmnl 
influence, Euclins God It wi? (ikcn for grnntcd lliat 
Pral nil bad a mtural tendenej lo bo distiirlicd bj Ibo 
Punisha How tbo non intelligent Pral nli could eioUe 
Euob an orderly and InriuonioiiB univerRO and wby it should 
be nnaions lo render Its scrMcc to Ptirurha in gaining its 
bbcniion, iniglil bo imtlcrs wbicli needed crplanation, 
but the plnlo'opbcrs did not stop on lint account to draw 
tbcir conclusions Cicn in modern times, bucIi Inlf wij 
conclusions arc drawn and find most enllnisiaslic followers 
Tbo SdiikliJ a Pbilosopb) at once fired Ibo imagination of 
Ibc class of rational tbinKen-, bj its list of Tallcat, and 
tbougli the loga pbilosopb) afterwards tried to fill up an 
important gap bj introducing God or laiara, llio rational 
class of thinkers continued to look upon tbo Silnkbja plnlo 
soph) as complete in il'clf and considered Ibc addition of 
Is\ara, b) Ibo aulliors of loga pliilo'opli) , ns giiilo super 
fltious 

\\c maj slop lo consider the reason wb> a purclj 
materialistic pliilo opb> appeals so miicli to pcroiis of 
adianccd intellect A pliilo‘^opln, wbieb is more or Ic's 
mjBtic in its nature, ma) draw towards it Iboiniiidsofaclass 
ofspcciallj sciisitno (binkcrs, but will ncier satisfj those 
who want to lake tlicir stand on pure reason Tlio'o who 
waiitcil lo accept things after the) were able to rntionnllj 
explain them, avcrc at oiicecapinatcd bj tbo Sdiiklija mode 
of Ibinl mg Tbo absence of the Godhead did not Iroiiblo 
them The} mwardlj thought, what tbo Buddhists after 
wards preached from door to door, that in Ibis world of unmi 
tigated sullerings tberowas no room fora beneioicnt Creator, 
tor if lo such a being tbo autliorsbip of tbo creation was to 
bo ascribed, it could not be imagined why ho did not rebel o 
the miseries of the created beings M'bo docs not in bis 
heart of hearts, now and then, question tbo cxislonco of a 
bcnoiolent Creator, though it may bo dinned into Ins 
8 
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that bis miseiies are the results of the sms of bis own 
commission ? 


The Philosophy of the Cha'eva'kas. 

The followeis of the S^nkbya philosophy thought in a 
veiy sobei mannei, in spite of denying the existence of a 
Cieator Not so the Chdivakas, who took up some of the 
thieads of aigument of the Sdnkhya school, and wove them 
into a distinct philosophy of their own Some hold that it 
was a stioke of policy on the pait of Kapila not to have 
questioned the authoiity of the Vedas, lest the Sd-nkhya phi- 
losophy, on account of its atheism, may be looked upon as 
an unoithodox system, but the Chdivdkas, not only, like the 
Sdnkhya philosophers, said that theie was no loom for the 
conception of God, but openly flouted the autLonly of the 
Vedas No value ought to be attached to the fable in the 
Chhandogya Upanishad, that Piajapati himself imparted 
false knowledge to the demons, foi v^oiking out their 
destruction. Such knowledge was considered to he the 
light knowledge by a class of thinkers, however iidiculous it 
may appeal to others. In the Chdivaka system, the mate- 
rialistic theory reduced itself to absuidity It represents at 
the same time the extreme reaction produced m the minds 
of a class of people, by the current practices of the times, as 
the Chdivdkas denounced the Vedic practices, and called the 
makers of the Vedas buffoons, knaves and demons. 


The Buddhist and Jaina Philosophies 

In the Buddhist and Jama philosophies, the flippancy 
that is observed m the Charvaka philosophy vanishes al- 
together. Such deep questions as whether, in the beginning, 
Not-Being alone existed and Being was later on born from 
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it,' anil wlicllicr a Soul exist'! or no!,* are scnouRlj mooted 
As I am rcalricling mi-scIf Iictc to the dilTercnt sjBlcms ot 
philo'opliics, in the iiinnncr and to the extent nt find them 
stated in the earlier Ijpanishads, Ido not coiiKider it iicces- 
sara to dwell upon the exact shape and form winch the 
Buddhist, Jama and other pliilo opines look in hi'-torical 
times ^Neither it is ncccssarx to do fo for the purpose of 
caplaining the hroad lines on which the ciolution ot the 
philosoph} in the lipanishad period proceeded Bojond the 
mention of tho existence of the ChfirMlka philosophy at 
one time, and its brief exposition, we ha\e no mideiico of 
that pln!o=ophj haxing been hrought had to life at ana time 
aftcraaards The cxlrcino deaelopment of the materialistic 
pinlosophj, winch had its roots in the SJnkhya Kjstem of 
thought, would Hcra to haae met with a natural death But 
it IS not iiossihlc tohurj matorialism so Foon It sprang into 
neaa life in tho Buddhist sastcra and, shorn ot its crudo 
appiirlonanccs, came to haae a dar/ling course of existence, 
chiming ultimately ns Its aotaries a considerable portion of 
the inhahilanls of tho globe 

Tnp Yoga Pnii-osorna 

While tho materialistic philosoph} was running its 
course, tho idealistic philosophy of the land aaas undergoing 
a noacl transformation We call it noacl, for the reason 
that nowhere else in the aaorld a systein of philosophy, 
similar to tho Yoga philosophy of India, is to bo found 
Though tho Aeo Flatonic philosophy, at first at Alexandria 
and Home and subsequently ot Athens, tried to find out tho 
ultimate princiiilo, by moans of ecstasy , mystical annihila- 
tion of self and theurgy, nowlicro saio in India has tho 
manner in which mind, and through it the material world, 

' Ohhdnd VI 2 t 

s Kaitin 1, 1 20 
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could be entirely subjugated to the will of man, and made to 
reveal the ultimate principle working in the cieation, been 
so systematically tieated, and to a laige extent demonstrated. 

At the time of the use of the Yoga system, a stage had 
arrived in the development of the Indian philosophy, when 
no further progress could be made by merely looking out- 
ward, by an analysis of the material woild. The Yoga 
system was undoubtedly developed out of the Sankhya 
philosophy, but it followed at a long distance of time, 
during which interval, the purely materialistic philosophy 
had ended in nihilism and stagnation. The underlying 
idea of the Charvaka philosophy which afterwards, in a 
more attiactive gaib, brought into existence the Buddhist 
and Jama philosophies, far fiom deepening the contents of 
the Indian philosophy, had put it back by several stages 
The monistic as well as the theistic believers found that by 
persisting in the course of analysis oiiginated by the 
Sankhya system, ever so many gaps weie being bi ought to 
light that it was becoming increasingly difficult to budge 
them over and solve the problem of existence Science in 
these early days had made very feeble progress m the 
country. The great impetus to thought which is given by 
scientific reseaich, was conspicuous by its absence In any 
other country, during such a period of stagnation, the 
materialists would have, from one end of the country to the 
other, marched triumphantly and the land would have been 
in the grip of a class of materialists, no better than the 
Gharvakas themselves But the genius of the people 
developed a new kind of philosophy in the Yoga system, in 
which they found a discipline, weapon or power, by means 
of which the battle of idealism was fought and won 
Instead of looking any moie outward, to the material world 
or to the senses, foi further enlightenment and guidance, 
the Indian philosophei decided to concentrate on the Self, 
the Ego, for solving the problem of existence. 
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In tlio Vcdic pcnocl, llio Mircli for n fiiinl coueo ins 
csrnod on nimd't tiling*- oiiludo tlia Pgo or lIio Self 
Irom lime to time, n dilfercnl. (lr»t ciii'c of llic crention 
Ind been found, but it bid rcimincd oiitf-idc tbo Self 
Eicn nbeii nil tbo gront poners of tbo innlcrml MOrld nerc 
found to Imo iirocccdcd from one ccnlrnl ]>oncr, tbc 
enquirer never tbougbt of dngging it oitbin biincclf Tl e 
first cau«e nlirnis remnined outside of bitn During tbc 
firel |nrt ot tbo Upiniabnd period, nlllioiigb n rcnction bnd 
set in ngsinst tbc ^edlc pncticcs, llie ultnnnfc principle 
still continued to rciinin outside tlie inner bniits, so to sn}, 
ot tbc Ego But tbc quid mind of tbc Indinn found tint 
n stnle of ullimato vacuum did not find bini in nnj belter 
position tlnn persistence in n reverent course of sncrificcs 
Ho nccordinglj turned to tbo Ego or inner self for n solution 
of the problem The S inKlija pbilosopbj bnd elTcclcd i 
sopanlion bclvvcon tbo Piirusln nnd tbo PrnI riti, bnd made 
Purusln indo[)cndcnt, but after nil n negntnc result bad 
been gained Passions bad been quieted, nnj, destrojed 
but tbo net result of all tbia was practicallj ml All Ibe 
cbords tint bound tbo self vvitli tbo not self bad been 
snapped, but a state of notliingncss bnd liccn tbo onlj gmn 
B} means ot tbo loga pluloaopbj, tins stale of Hungs vvns 
Eougbl to bo remedied Tbo Piirusba of tlie Siinkbjn pin 
losopliy remained tbo main subject or central figure for 
considcrnlion m Ibe logo pbilo'opbv, but in a quite 
different manner Tbo dislinctncss, digmij nnd intrinsic 
wortb of file Purusln of tbc Siinlbjn pbiloaopli) were 
nccoplcd, but it was considered necessary to furllior explore 
tbo Purusba to Iiclp tbe enquirer, if possible, in arriving at 
a positive result vvliicli, vvitboiit dcslroying tilings, migbt 
arrange them in a better nnd more nccopinblo form Those 
wbo laid tbo foundation of tbe Yoga pliilosopby vvore 
evidently very mucb impressed by tbo conclusion of tbe 
malenalistic pbilosopbj, that sufferings or miseries vvbiob 
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could not be escaped from bad better be annihilated, but all 
of them proceeded in their enquiry with a him belief in an 
ultimate cause, which they called God, and finally succeeded 
in establishing a relation between the Creator and the 
created that entirely recast the order of things and nega- 
tived the mam conclusion of the existing materialistic 
philosophy for evei. 

The God of the Yogins. 

The nature of the God of the Yogins has come in for a 
laige shaie of discussion We do not consider it necessary 
to entei into all its phases The God of the Yogins, as he 
IS described in the Patanjali Sutras, would seem to be only 
a superior kind of Puiusha. He is stated to be a Piuusha 
whom desire, miseiy, actions and their result do not toi ch. 
We are, however, asked not to look upon him as the Creator 
of the universe. I have great doubts regarding the intei- 
pretation of the Sutras of Patanjah, even as they stand, 
m this mannei When it is said in the sutra, that 
knowledge of (or devotion to) God also leads to Samddhi, it 
IS thought that thereby a subordinate place is assigned to 
the God of the Yogins, and that He is not the same God 
who can be the Creator of the univeise I do not think that 
IS the inference which should be drawm from the sutra 
Isvaiapianidlidndt hd, for it will be found in the next sutia, 
Taira nnatisaya^n saivap~iatioahv}am, it is said that in Him 
knowdedge becomes infinite, which in others is in the form 
of a geim. The conclusion should therefore be, that the 
finite self or purusha is a minute spaik of the Infinite 
Pnrnsha, just as the Imoivledge of the finite is 

merely a germ compaied to the infinite knowledge of the 
Supreme Puiusha. 

Whateier alteiation the conception of the God of 
the Yogins may have undergone during the Sutia peiiod, 
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it IB fairly certain that, m tlic Upanishad period, when the 
Yoga philosophy vas first started and elaborated, God, in 
the sense in which he was then understood, found place 
in that system It is otherwise difficult to think that the 
Yoga philosophy was a mere repetition of the Sdnkliya 
philosophy with a surplusage of God, who was not the 
central controlling factor As the mam object of tlio Yoga 
philosophy, even during the Sutra period, is to establish 
that perfect knowledge can be gamed by concentrating 
upon the Self, I'atanjali docs not consider it necessary to 
enter into a minute description of the relation eaistmg 
between the finite purusba and the Infinite Purusha, 
beyond mentioning the fact that tbo Supreme or Infinite 
Purusha exists as over-lord of the finite purushas, that 
be IS tbo teacher of all teachers, and that the same 
result may bo obtained by concentrating upon the Supreme 
Purusha, as may bo obtained by concentrating upon the 
individual self or purusba It is therefore not a fact, as 
Max Muller and other Orientalists aro inclined to think, 
that the Supremo Purusha of the Sutras has been put on 
the same leiel with the individual purushas Even if it 
be conceded that it has been so done, it is susceptible of a 
different interpretation viz , that tbo individual purusha 
has been raised to the level of the Supreme Purusha 
and not that the Supreme Purusha has been dragged down, 
and this may be treated as a forerunner of what is 
afterwards laid down in the A tman philosophy The 
writer of the Sutras, by introducing the topic of the 
Supreme Purusha last, wants to make it quite clear that 
for the purpose of obtaining the results of concentration, 
the focussing of thoughts on the Supreme Purusha is not 
essentially necessary The object of the Yoga philosophy 
was no doubt to build a new kind of theistic philosophy as 
against the atheistic sohools of thought that had become 
predominant, but as it wanted to do so by providing the 
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tlieistic enquiier with a discipline or powei, by means of 
which his conception of the ultimate cause might be put 
upon a practical and him basis, fiom which it could never 
be dislodged, it chiefly employed itself in setting out the 
process or method of that discipline, and did not considei 
it necessaiy eithei to minutely entei into a proof of the 
Supieme Isvaia oi his lelation to cieation, after the mannei 
of the Nydya philosophy. 

Science and the Yoga System. 

It is necessaiy to stale clearly the angle of vision from 
which the Yoga philosophy should be appioached. The 
scientific standpoint can never be left out of consideia- 
tion, m estimating the value, and fixing the place, of the 
Yoga system m the development of the Indian philosophy. 
Theie is nothing which can be called supernatuial, though 
theieaie many things which we do not yet fully com- 
prehend. That every effect is brought about by a cause 
in the ordinal y way cannot be doubted, though we cannot, 
in many cases, lay our hands upon the exact factor, which 
has acted as the cause Leaving aside those narrations 
relating to the Yogins that have evoked laughtei and 
iidicule from the European leadeis, if we confine ourselves 
to the results which follow from the practice of certain 
lilies that govern the functions of the mind, we would 
wonder what Yoga in its piactical aspect can achieve. 
Many of the feats that the Yogins used to peifoim have 
been scientifically accounted for, such as mesmerism, 
thought-reading, telepathy, etc The only feature about 
such matters which laises suspicion m the minds of 
lational thinkeis is that, instead of asciibmg a natural 
cause to the effect that is pioduced, a mystical explanation 
IS given of it, it being often the case that the person who 
has leaint the manner of doing a thing, has been taught 
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to do So, by n practical course oF lessons, without being 
told, and oft times being forbidden to enquire bow the 
result IS actuillj brought about Wlicn a rational ex- 
planation IB wanting, highly misleading explanations, in 
course of time, are apt to be invented, but for that reason 
the actual dcmonslration of a thing cannot bo disbelieved 
I am quite confident that, if investigations on scientific 
lines are earned out, many of the everciscs whicli are 
mentioned in the chapter on Knija Yoga will bo rationally 
accounted tor More wonders he in the womb of seienco 
than the staunchest behevers in mysticism can ever con 
ceivo of The pity is that in the country of the Yoga 
itself, even educated persons who have faith in practical 
Yoga, do not think of looking at it from the scientidc 
standpoint, hut attach a mystical significance to it which 
has only to bo implicitly believed and cannot or need not 
bo rationally cvplained 

Yoga, a monw Prvctioal Sistnii 

Before proceeding to consider the nature of the dis 
ciphno power or weapon, ns I have called it, which Yoga 
philosophy supplied to the thcistic enquirer, the atand- 
point from which the Indian philosophy should bo 
approached, in order to bo properly understood, should bo 
made clear The Oriental scholar would seem not to care 
much for the Indian standpoint which, however, happens 
to bo most pertinent to the enquiry Ho is well armed 
with the philosophy either of Bacon or of Kant, and, if 
he finds himself interested in Indian philosophy would 
prefer to employ the standard supplied either by Bacon or 
Kant in order to work his way through I daresay ho 
feels himsclt quite at homo while going through the 
Vaiseshika, Sdnkhya, Buddhist or oven the Veddnta 
philosophy, which Samkara has made popular But when 
9 
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it comes to foiming an adequate idea of the highest 
teachings of the Upanishads, as can be gatheied from ,the 
texts, and by properly understanding the link which 
connects them with the Yoga philosophy, he appears to 
lose his patience I do not complain of his loss of 
patience In this instance, want of industry is not the cause, 
for no enquirer can be more industrious than he, but want of 
sympathy, coupled with a dislike for what he is not familiar 
with and w'hat at the same time he has been taught to look 
upon with distrust, is the mam reason why he fails to get 
at the inmost thoughts of the Indian mind Even a man 
of such bioad outlook as Sii Oliver Lodge, lef erring to the 
subject of concentration, the main theme of the Yoga 
pliilosophy, w'hich considerably helped the Indian philo- 
sopher in getting at the highest truth w'lites, It is a most 
tiling and tiresome thing to stare at a lettci, oi a triangle, 
and to think of nothing else for the space of two oi thioe 
minutes. Whethei the term ' thinking ’ can propeily be 
applied to such harharous ^ concentration of mind as tins 
I am not suie ; its difficulty is of the natuie of tcdious- 
ness ” - The great scientist, w'ho is the mam pillai of 
suppoit of the group of mvestigatois who are trying to 
find out the link lictwccn the dead and the living, is afiaid 
of concentiating even for the brief space of a few minutes • 
How can then his countrjraen propeily undei stand the 
mental outlook, and the philosoph} that is its outcome, of 
poisons who w’lth evident pleasure conccntiatc then 
thoughts upon a subject for hours at a stictch? The 
Oncntahsi mo} ictoit by sa}ing that he does not consider 
it nocosiir} to go into the ^•0 called miracles oi ‘'luational 
cvaiTgcraiions,” to u^^e Jifax Muller's language, of the 
Togins, in oidei to imdcistand the spiiit of Yoga system 

* rii-c mine 

' Thr Surrit J of Man, London, JO''/?, p 
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or Its rclntion to tliL InOinti philo'-oiilij , ns lliej cnn Inntlj 
fnrnisli iinttcrs for jtliilo'^oplncil considcmtion ITc feds 
liimsolf (piifc jiistificil in going (liroiigli oiili tliosc [lortions 
of tlic Yoga Bjatcni wliicli, ncconling to Inin, need bo 
noticed bj nn) rcasomblo mnn Cnnnol tlie Indnn liliilo 
toplicr Mj lint n llicorclicnl mitlcr rcgnirci n tlicorctical 
mode ol iindcralnnding li} menus of ranning tlie 
words, iinbing out llicir true imjiorl, nnd finding out 
if lliei Bnlisfj tlie ennons of logic, lint in order to get 
nl tlio Imtli of n pnclicil, nil eiiiiiientlj pnclical, 
tiling libo llio iogn Bjfticin, going tlirougli n pnclicnl 
coiirre is cjsentnl, jiirt ns n penon slioiild nclmll} go 
lliroiigli n courFC of plijaical cstrcircs in order to find out 
wlictlicr it IS rcillt beneficial to tlie liiinnn ii>Blcm or not, 
nnd tint, so long ns tint is not done, one should not ssj tint 
lio Ins fonned n correet estimate ol the s\Btcm nnd boast 
ol Ins new Iieing mtional? The stnndpoint from nliicli 
the Yoga plnlosopbi is loohed at bj the Indian is difTercnl 
from the standiKiinl of the Orientalist 'I be Orientalist is 
quite incomiiclenl to gno nn opinion regarding the value 
and utility of Ibc Yoga mclbods, since bo lias no pmclical 
experience of tbcin, and tbc joining ol words, bow ever 
clcvcrls it maj bo done, when referring to tins practical 
Bjsicin in order to laugli out (be whole tiling, can never 
1)0 a substitute for going tliroiigh nn ncltial course of 
practice, ncccskary for disposing of its claim 

At llio same liino it is ncccssnn to ob'cne, and the 
fact cannot be cnungli slrcshed, that Ibo claim ol Ibe 1 ogtn 
cannot be allowed in its entirety Ko branch of Iinninn 
invcstigalion has up till now yielded tlio whole truth nliont 
anv matter Science cannot boast of liaving found tbc 
fiiiidnmcntnl principles underlying all matters wliicli it has 
been investigating for a long time past The result of almost 
every human effort, however complete nnd thorough it 
may claim to be, is, m course of lime, found to contain 
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only partial tiuths But foi that leasoii, whatevci amount 
oftiuthan investigation has yielded, should not be dis- 
regarded Investigations in all blanches of knowledge 
have to be continuously pushed on, for finding out more 
truths In the piactical field of Yoga also, investigation 
will have to be vigoiously and scientifically earned on, for 
the piopoition of what has been achieved, compared to 
what IS yet to be achieved, is very small The disposition 
on the part of the Indian to think that every paiticle of 
ti nth regarding a mattei, investigated into by the savants 
of his country in the iiast, has been discovered and there 
remains nothing more to be added, is very much to be 
lamented Before the whole truth about the matter is 
found out and the results aie subjected to proper tests, all 
manner of claims on behalf of the Yoga system cannot be 
entertained "When we find a brilliant Bengali scholar 
and a very able lawjer of his times, who has since re- 
nounced the world and become a Sannyastn, in bis life- 
sketch of his spiritual pieceptor, a great Yogin, narrating 
that his Guru had met God, and gives an account of the 
meeting, we may not be able to accept every word of what 
he says, but that cannot stand in the way of oui accepting 
certain broad principles, and the results that flow from 
them, which are capable of practical confirmation, relating 
to the Yoga system. 

The Limits of the System. 

In old times, after the development of the Yoga 
system, every philosopher was a login, though every Yogin 
was not a philosopher No one could then claim lecog- 
nition as a thinker of lepute, if he had not submitted him- 
self, in the first instance, to a course of discipline, which 
the Yoga system had laid down This discipline consisted 
of several stages, and only a limited few could reach the 
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ultinnto stage nliiob tlio sjstem tonlcniplntcd Wlicn it is 
remembered IiowAcrj (lifTicult it IS to conceiitnto nttentiou 
for a length of time upon millers of gononl interest, 
■nliieli he outside of oursebes, the stupendous mturo of the 
tisk uhioh the yopiii was required to perform, bj conceii 
trating continuous!} upon the inner self, ma} bo imagined, 
and the mere sitting in a certiin posture, for aii} number 
of da}S, and cion falling into a trance at limes, would not 
indicate that concentration had been properly directed and 
the wished for result obtained Sccoiull}, when I liaie 
e\plaincd the view I lake of the entire Yoga system 
that, o\cn when earned on right lines, it is no more 
than a powerful maoliinor} put in the hands of a login, 
it will ho apparent why in this laud of countless 
Yoguis, though some might have achicicd considerable 
success in completely mastering the processes, icry few 
could profitably use them tor citcnding the limits of 
human knowledge The Yoga system, in my now, at its 
best, should bo looked upon as able to supply only an 
instrument of the nature of a high powered telescope, which 
the person who Inndlcs it must know to turn towards the 
nght direction, in order to pcrccnc things which cannot 
be seen by the naked eye The knowledge of tho right 
direction, it must ho borne in mind, the Yoga system docs 
not supply A well disciplined Yopiii might reach just tho 
fringe of tho truth or end by seeing a -vacuum, by turning 
this high powered machine in a wrong direction, and this 
has been tho case more often than otherwise The Yoga 
system teaches only how to conccntnlc, but does not teach 
what to concentrate upon, forgetting at tho ultimilo truth 
Tho real truth and the whole truth about •OMstenco can 
certainly, by means of concentntion, be more easily giined 
than by the ordinary mode of acquiring knowledge, but 
one must possess the ibilily to use it in the right manner 
It IS extremely childish to think that tho highest truth lies 
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isolated in a corner, and one has only to concentrate deeply 
in ordei to find it out The ultimate truth embraces 
within its limits such a bewildering mass of ti uths and 
facts, which even the best of human intellects, aided by 
such high-powered machine, as the Yoga system at present 
can supply, will not be able to adequately comprehend 

In order to follow more particularly the relation of the 
human intellect to the Yoga system, as indicated above, it 
IS necessary to split up the whole thing into three separate 
parts firstly, the Yoga-machine , secondly, the knowledge 
of the direction in which it is to be worked in order to 
produce the right result; thirdly, the capacity to form the 
right conception of the region explored by the machine 
The second and third factors are co-related, but still have 
their distinct spheres of action A. knowledge of the 
direction in which the Yoga-machine is to be turxied may 
not be very difficult to obtain, but the third factor, the 
capacity of the mind, is the most important of the three 
factors, for even when the right direction may have been 
ascertained, the capacity to understand fully all that may 
be revealed by the high-powered machine may be wanting 
The second factor may be looked upon as more or less a 
fixed factor, for the problems that require solution are more 
or less fixed, though they might not have been yet 
comprehensively oi accurately formulated But the first 
and the third factors cannot be considered as fixed 
quantities They will always remain progressive The 
instrument can be made more powerful, just as, in couise 
of time, telescopes of higher powei for scientific purposes 
are being invented. It cannot be contended that, as a 
machine, the last word about the Yoga-machine has been 
said It certainly admits of far greater improvements, in 
the light of further investigations. With regard to the 
thud factoi, the capacity of the individual using the 
machine, since it primarily rests upon an organism, with 
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the liciUlnor growth and expansion of the parts of that 
organism, the cnpacit) of the indi\idiml is sure to increase, 
and no one would dispute the fact that human organism 
lias reached its last stage of perfection 

It IS necessary to dwell a little more upon the third 
factor in its relation to the general mode of acquiring 
know ledge, and then evplain its relation to the Yoga 
machine, in order to understand how, by the employment 
of the Yoga iincliiiic, a quicker method of obtaining know 
ledge can he obtained, and that there is nothing mysterious 
about the whole thing 

The power of human reasoning and the environment 
which surrounds man ha\o never been fived quantities The 
[lower of reasoning has gone on increasing and the environ 
raent has gone on changing, with the result that the capacity 
of the individual has been always on the increase Man, 
from the remotest past, has been gaving upon the stars, the 
seas, and the face of the land, but in every succeeding 
generation he has boon forming a different estimate of them 
It is not enough that a man is brought right in front of the 
stars he should also possess the capacity to understand all 
about them properly Similarly, one may bo brought face to 
face with a great truth but ho may not bo able to properly 
grasp it for it will depend upon the capacity he possesses 
to understand it Therefore by increasing the human 
capacity a larger range of truths may bo discovered 
and that is how knowledge grows from day to day 

■We may now consider the third factor in its relation to 
the first factor, the powerful machine which the Yoga 
system supplies It the reader — I appeal here particularly 
to my Indian reader — will only rivest the Yoga machine, as I 
call it, of every vestige of mystery, it can be leally looked 
upon ns supplying a quicker method of acquiring knowledge 
than IS possible by the ordinary methods employed tfust 
as the acquisition of knowledge his been accelerated by tbe 
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invention of many powciful scientific machines, a knowledge 
of the Yoga methods will place a poweiful auxiliaiy in the 
hands of theinvestigatoi, to assist him in his woik of research 
Objection sliould not be laised on the ground that the method 
of enquiry is piiiely subjective For the matter of tliat, 
eveiy eiiquiiy, at the beginning, assumes a subjective form, 
but as is done m the case of conclusions ariived at in other 
blanches of knowledge, and particularly in experimental 
psychology, eveiy step in the processes of the Yoga system 
should be put to piactical test and its woith deraonstiated 
When the Yoga system is looked at in the manner in 
which it has been treated above, it will be seen that the 
expectations laised by it can be well justified. Foi, what 
IS l^oga aftei all ? It is nothing moie than concentration, 
pure and simple Why then has it scaied away so many 
of the Oiieutalists, who have applied then minds to it, or 
why has it been so often made the subject-matter of jest 
and ridicule ? Unless one brings a prejudiced mind to bear 
upon it, theie is absolutely no leason why the Yoga system 
should not be ajopieciated at its piopei worth There is no 
one who does not understand the value of concentration 
Tn a flighty state of mind a man would take a very long 
time to undei stand a subject, but by deep concentiation 
he will be able to penetrate into its depths within a 
very short space of time In its purity and simplicity, 
shorn of the accumulations which m course of time 
have gathered round it and obscured its woith, Yoga, 
which IS nothing more than concentration, properly un- 
derstood and rightly applied, is sure to produce wonder- 
ful results A Newton oi a Marconi, an Edison or an 
Binstem,;^ would tell you that Take away from them 
the depth of concentration into which each had plunged 
himself, and you may be suie that they would not have 
been what they became. Every one of them had strayed 
into the methods which Yoga advocates, without knowing 
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to have done bo In the Yoga philosophy, concentration 
had been reduced to a syatem and made a great art of itself 
I assert, without any fear of contradiction, that if the art 
of concentration, as developed in the Yoga systemj had been 
regularly employed by them in furtherance of their 
objects, Newton, Marconi, Edison and Einstein would have 
achieved far greater success, m their respective fields, 
than thej were actually able to achieve Many of the great 
truths, in the different departments of knowledge, which 
have made the name of India famous throughout the world, 
were found out by its ancient sages, with the help of 
the Yoga method of concentration, without any scientific 
equipment, in the modem sense of the term But this is 
not the place where more than a passing reference to the 
matter can be made Yoga, as a system and an art has 
not only been much misunderstood, but has remained esaetlj 
in the stage in which it was left by its ancient authors, 
the old Indian sages 

The iMPonTANOE or the Yooa Si stem 

I have treated the Yoga system at some length on 
account of the prevailing misconception regarding it, and its 
great importance with relation to the last stage of thought 
reached in the Upanishad period Before the rise of the 
Yoga system, the idea of Brahman, as well as that of A tman, 
bad been developed The conception of the ultimate cause, 
after passing through many vicissitudes, had centred round 
Brahman as the sole cause of creation But the wave of 
materialism which commenced with the promulgation of 
the Sankhya system, tried to sweep away all theistic con 
elusions The idea of Brahman had well nigh been des 
troyed, while A tman or the Self, flourished in all its glory, 
as the be all and end all of everything In such a dark 
moment, the theistio enquirer found the Yoga system to 
10 
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be of immense help to him, in driving away the mists of 
doubt that had been cieated by the mateiiahsts, and claiify- 
ing the conception of the ultimate cause of the cieation 
and its lelation to the created. Without wasting his time 
any moie in analysing the material woild, he concentiated 
deeply upon his own Self or A'tman, in ordei to get at the 
highest tiuth, and he was not disappointed in his expecta- 
tion By means of intense concentiation upon Self or 
A'tinan, he was ultimately able to find out the gieatest 
synthesis which has fallen to the lot of man to discover, 
the identity of A'tman and Biahman The theistic 
enquiier found that Biahman was the sole leality and that 
A'tman was equivalent to Biahman This maiks the climax 
of thinking in the Upamshad period, and the highest teach- 
ing of the Upamshads is embodied in the great saying, 
tat twam ast, thou art that, and this was achieved with 
the help of the Yoga methods In ancient times, when 
scientific investigations were m then infancy, and the ex- 
perience of man was comparatively small, the Yoga system 
played a very important part m widening the sphere of human 
knowledge, and gave birth to a wonderful tiuth, which 
will lemain as the highest tiuth for mankind foi all ages 

Conclusion 

We have now found how the theistic enquiier had been 
led, stage by stage, during the Upamshad period, from the 
simple notion of a creator to the highest monistic conception 
of the ultimate reality. He was not side-tiacked by 
materialistic thoughts, which only served to intensify his 
desire to get at the real and ultimate truth The different 
philosophies of the Upamshad period, the Vaiseshika, the 
Ny%a, the Sankhya and the Yoga, all severally and jointly 
helped to find out the sublime truths that Brahman was 
the sole reality and that A'tman was Biahman. 



CHiVPTER IV 


njJLL EAHLIEB UPANISITAES 
RpsoMr 

Wc In^o found tint tlie cirlicst roofs of flio Upimslmd 
philosophy can be traced back to the Rig ^ eda, in such 
hj mns as n here the uni nown God is addressed,' or tho 
conception of unit) is given expression to by saying that 
tho sages call h) man) names that nhich is rcall) one ’ It 
has been pointed out that the ideas covered b) these hymns 
must base oiohcd at a much later date than vihen hymns 
ncre being addressed to Agni, the Maruts, or tho other gods 
Wo haio al«o seen ho\i the idea of a supreme creator under 
■went modifications m the Upauishad period In that 
period, uhicli IS conspicuous by its lack of faith in ntualism, 
previously practi'cd, the idea of the One was ultimately deep 
cued, but not before it had passed through varied struggles 
Tho matenal world was thoroughly analysed and tho idea 
of an external creator, at one time, was sweeped out, 
because it was considered unnecessary , till, from tho outer 
world the search was transferred to the region of tho inner 
self, and by concentration on tho Self or A tman, tho ultimate 
reality was found A considerable time must have elapsed 
before this ultimate conception was formed just ns, in tho 
Rig A eda period, centuries must have been taken to arrive 
at the idea of tho creator being one, from tho pluralistic con 
ception of the world 
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In airivmg at the conclusion that Biabman was the sole 
reality and A'tman was Biahman, the piocess employed 
w^as a psychological one, but in a sense quite different from 
that employed by Kant and othei thinkeis of the West. It 
has been pointed out that by means of intense concentration 
on the inner self, the identity of A'tman and Brahman was 
discovered. Though the A'tman philosophy is highly 
idealistic, it should not be thought that the material world 
has not its rightful place m it All philosophies are bound 
to be in a sense idealistic, as it is through the consciousness 
of the self that the knowledge of reality is obtained, but the 
part played by the external world can never be overlooked 
In arriving at the idealistic philosophy of the Upamshads, 
the external woild was for a while left out of consideration, 
and thought was concentrated upon the Self, the essence, 
the inneimost substratum of everything In the intelligent 
Puiusha, the essential factor had been found, and thought 
was concentrated upon the intelligent factor of the creation, 
and not upon the dull partner, the Prakriti, for getting at 
real knowledge But a great eiior would be committed by 
thinking that the Puiusha, when he rose from his act of con- 
centration, did not find the external world forming a part 
of his conception of reality, whatever may be the duration 
or necessity of its existence. 

Thu reader has to steer between Sgylla and 

Charybdis 

For a critical study of the philosophy of the Upani- 
shads, it IS very necessary, on the one hand, to keep clear of 
the interpretations offered by most of the Indian writers, and, 
on the other, to avoid being influenced by the modes of ex- 
position adopted by the Oriental scholars The nature of 
the contents of the Upamshads, the manner in which they 
weie preserved for centuries, the absence of chionology, 
the inability to ascribe to any particular philosopher the 



TIIL I Mlllni UIAMBnAUS ^7 

\\liolo or pirt of nn\ of tlie cirlicr Upinisliatls, mnlo it 
cTi} for tlicori'crs to exploit iLcm for llicir oira purposes 
In tins work, the Intliniis onl> do not toko tlio lead, the 
Oriental 'cliolars slinre honours nitli them, with the 
dillerencc that, while the object of almost nil the Indian 
interpreters la theological, the object of the Orientalists is 
more or less philo ojihical 

SciLH THE IsDu Tiiiotoonss 

I rom the Sutra nritcn: to the race of commentators, 
who have applied their mind-, to the work of compilation 
or intcrjirctntion of the Opimshads, their mam object has 
been theological, for India happens to bo the onij coiintrj 
in the world, where intimate connection between philosophj 
and religion has been maintained from the earliest times 
Its theologians have ncacr lieen able to resist the claim 
of philo ophj to Biipplj the basis on which the religious 
edifice should be raised Hacrj cbnngo iii the jihilosophicnl 
standpoint has been followed b) a change in the conception 
of religion In the Vcdic period, when a pluralistic 
conception of creation prcaailcd, a jiol^thciEtio religion, 
with a hoit of ritualistic practices, came into caistcnce but 
as soon as the pluralistic conception was replaced bj a 
monistic conception, the standpoint of religion changed, 
and monothiisni tool the place of polytheism, though the 
numerous gods, who had once been avorshipped, were not 
altogether banished Religion, in the sense in avhicli it 
IB understood in inmlcrn tiiiics, bj which a form of belief 
IS ascribed to a particular founder, hod not then come into 
CMstence The thoughts of the philosophers of the times 
used to bo converted into the tenets of religion The 
earliest founders of the religions of India were its philo 
Eophers To philosoplij cverj theologian in India directed 
hiB mind for inspiration and support Whether it was 
Biidariijana or Jaimini, Sarakara or Rilmdiiuja, who 
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wanted to diiect the rehgious thoughts of the people 
through a paiticulai channel, he turned to the philosophy 
of the times for his guidance Since in the Upamshads 
the latest thoughts of the philosophers of the land had been 
recorded, the theologians began to lely upon the Upamshads 
for their chaptei and verse, and the Upamshads came to be 
recognised as Eevelation. In no other country the contents 
of the Upamshads would have been looked upon as Eevela- 
tion, for the theologians, one and all, iiiespective of their 
minor differences, would have signally visited their wiath 
upon those thinkeis who identified God with man, by treating 
such idea as utterly blasphemous 

Gharybdis the Orientalists 

The critical readei has not only to lescue himself from 
the hands of the different classes of Indian theologians, who 
want to lead into the Upamshads such ideas as would 
support then particular tenets, but he has to be equally 
careful in avoiding the meshes that have been woven for 
him by the Oiientahsts. He need not be much afiaid of 
the class of Orientalists headed by Max Mullei, but I warn 
him against such admiieis as Schopenhauer and Deiissen. 
In the case of Max Mullei and his followers, the intei- 
pretations and criticisms proceed on such lines, and the 
appreciation wheuevei made, is so cautiously guarded, 
that an intelligent readei will not have much dilQculty m 
foiming his estimate about then expression of views. But 
in the case of the class of wiiteis headed by Schopenhauer, 
the temptation to accept then standard of judgment is very 
gieat, as then admiration is veiy high and sinceie, so far 
as it goes. I have staled above that the sincere admiration 
of Schopenhauer so much disturbed Max Mullei that he 
became very anxious to proclaim that Schopenhauer was 
more effusive than accuiate in his estimate of the philo- 
sophy of the Upamshads. An Indian would natuially feel 
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flattered bj the admiration tlial is evoked by the philosophy 
of his country, but I for one would like to see admiration 
following a proper and intelligent understanding of the 
subject I have great doubt in my mind whcllier by 
showering prai'cs upon the philosophy of the Upanishads, 
the German writers were attempting to prove it great, or 
the philosophy of Ivant greater, by finding for the latter 
support from the philosophy of India Schopenhauer did 
not live to analyse the contents of the Upanishads in the 
systematic manner in which his followers after him have 
done, but it would seem that the estimate he was able 
to form of the philosophy of the Upanishads, from a 
brief survey of them, was great, because it appeared 
to support Kant and his school of thinkers Dcussen 
has followed the lines broadly indicated by Sehopenhauer, 
in his analysis of the Upanishads, and is considered 
to have aclucvcd considerable success according to a 
class of thinkers, just as Samkara is taken by a class 
of thinkers to bo the most worthy Indian caponont 
of the Upanishad philosophy The difference between 
Samkara and Deusicn lies only in the fact that the 
former was making use of the Upanishads for his theo 
logical dogmas, while the latter oaplorcd the Upanishads 
for finding support for the philosophical standpoint of his 
school The views of the Indian waaters and the Orienta 
lists will bo thoroughly examined, but m order to enable the 
reader to judge for himself how far our criticisms are justified, 
it becomes necessary, in the first instance, to place before 
him the leading texts of the earlier Upanishads 

The Authors op the Upanishads 

Before going through the contents of the Upanishads, 
one would naturally wish to know something about 
tbe persons who were their authors Unlile the case 
of modern philosophy^ here a great disappointment 
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awaits us. Not only the views of diifeieut schools of phi- 
losopheis are placed side by side, sometimes in the same 
Upamshad, but fiom a consideration of the names of peisons 
with whom ceitain philosophical ideas have been associated, 
it IS very difficult to say if they weie the leal authors 
The names of Prajapati, Tn’dra, Yama, and Vaiuna, like 
the names of Yajhavalkya, Ahum, Sdudilya, and Sanat- 
kumd,ra, aie associated with the philosophical tiuths of the 
Upamshads. Thus the names of mythological gods aie freely 
mixed up with the names of Indian sages of established le- 
putation The addition, in some cases, of the names of my- 
thological gods to the names of Rishis oi sages, is looked upon 
as a device for making the utterances moie authoiitative, and 
the disposition becomes natuial to pass over the names 
of the gods and tieat the sages as the leal authors. I do 
not, however, intend to remain content with this piocess 
of elimination If once it is allowed that the names of 
fictitious persons have been attached as authors, to command 
obedience for certain doctrines, it becomes difficult to say 
where the fiction ends and tiuth is to be found, m the matter 
of names. I enteitam giave doubts about the correctness of the 
earliest list of the great Indian philosopheis, consisting of 
such names as Yajnavalkya, Ahum and Sandilya I would 
rather treat them as the great upholders of the Upamshad 
philosophy, who lived in later times, and, by means of then 
able expositions, spread its leputation Considering the 
retiring disposition of the great philosophers, all of whom 
were great Yog^ns, and the tiadition of the times, we may 
be pretty suic that the oiiginatois of the Upamshad doc- 
trines were averse to joining their names openly with them, 
beyond teaching them to deseiviug pupils. Those who 
shone, like Ya]iiavalk3'a, m the couits of kings and 
engaged themselves in disputations foi lewaids, it may 
be safely asseitcd, were not the oiiginatois of the Upanishad 
philosophy, though they were no doubt its enthusiastic 
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o'lponcnts Wo nccil not be eorrj for our inability to niso 
ciato tlio natncs of dcrinitc persons «itb tbo doctrines of 
tbo Upinishads, for, after all, in tlio domain of knowledge 
and frutbs, names and aiitborities do not so miicli count ns 
tbo intrinsic value of wliat is said A doctrine is great and 
commands reverence, not because it is associated witli tbo 
name of an A rum or Yajfiavalkya, but on account of its 
intrinsic worth It is the nature of tbo ideas that reflects 
credit on its originators, not the name that lends credit to 
it 

1 BninADAnvMAKv UrASisinD 

We will take up first the Bribadiiranvakn Upanisliad, 
which is accepted ns the oldest Upanisbad, and confine our 
nllcntion to tho'c portions of it which are of philosophical 
value In the second chapter we arc introduced to Bdldki, 
a very learned but proud Briihmin and \jttasntru, the 
Kshatrijn king of Ivdsi We find the Brllimin BiiHki 
volunteering to communicate the knowledge of Brahman 
to the Ivshatrija king There cannot be nnj doubt that 
there cviiitcd in tho o tunes a large number of Ivshatrija 
thinkers of "rcat repute, and that some of them were more 
rciin iricd thin their Brilmiin contciiipornrus, and it would 
hive been enough to draw attention to this fact in a decent 
manner, but it is nau'calmg to find tho discussion of high 
philoaophical truths beginning on one side with a swagger, 
and on tho other, with a display of riches It is hardly 
nccessarj to point out that the introductorj portion of tho 
di cussion is a pure concoction, inserted for no very com 
mendable purpose However the proud Bralimin, on his 
volunteering to enlighten the king witli tho real truth about 
Brahman, is at once met bj the bounty of the king, who 
promises to give him one thousand cows for his trouble 
On and on the discussion proceeds, until tho Ivshatrija 1 mg 
corners tho proud Briihmin, by ultimately giving out that 
11 
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all senses, all worlds, all dcvas, all beings come out from 
the Self, which is the tiue of the true, and though the 
senses aie true, he (the Self) is the tiue of the tiue ^ In the 
third Brdhmana, we are told, that theie aie two forms of 
Biahman, the material and immateiial, the moital and the 
immortal, the solid and the fluid. Sat (being) and tya 
(that), ?.c., Satya or true.^ 

/ 

YAjfyAVALKYA AND MaITREYI 

Thereafter, we aie intioduced to Yajnavalkya, and the 
famous dialogue between him and his wife, Maitreyi, takes 
place Yajuavalkya had two wives, one beaiing the name 
of Maitreyi, and the othei called Katydyani. Maitieyi 
undoubtedly was his pet wife, as Ydjnavalkya him- 
self acknowledges, on account of her leaimng Katydyam 
had no pretence to learning, being an ordinary worldly- 
minded woman, and Ydjnavalkya being afraid lest after his 
retiiement into the forest, the two women might quarrel over 
woildly affairs, became anxious to settle them before his 
departuie, and spoke to Maitieyi about the matter, which gave 
her the occasion to enter into the well-known dialogue with 
hei husband It is somewhat stiange that Maitreyi, duiing 
her long companionship with hei husband, had not thought 
of enquiring about the supieme tiuth relating to Biahman, 
but had reserved it till the last moment of her husband’s 
retirement into the foiest. The anecdotes of the Upanishads 
have often been piepaied with a view to pioduce certain 
effects, which often fall wide of the maik. 

Yajnavalkya, in answer to the question of his wife, 
if she could be immortal if the entire earth, full of riches, 
belonged to her, began to tell her at gieat length about the 
ultimate reality^of things.® He said that whoever looked 

1 Brih., II, 2 20. 2 3 1 , 

3 Bnh„ II, 4 12 
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for Brahman elsewhere than in tho Self, ms cntirelj 
mistaken All (he cln«ea, the norlds, the Deias, tho 
creatures, c\cr\ thing cUe, aacre m the Self, from aahom alone 
all these aacro hreathed forth Just na a lump of salt, 
after it 13 diSsolatd III aaalcr, could not bo (akoii out of it 
again, hut the ta«(o of tho aaatcr aaaa oaeriiahoro saltiph, 
«o the great Being, uilhoiil end and nilhoiil limit, consisting 
of nothing ehe hut I non ledge, ro'oout of (he clcmcntB and 
aanished again in them When ho departs, there is no 
more know ledge, (or when there is dualilj, one bccs tho 
o'her, one hoars the other, one tastes tho other, one Inoaas 
the other, but when the Self IB all this, hoia should he see 
another, hoaa should he hear another, hoar should ho taste 
another, hova ehould he salute another, hoaa should he 
perceive another, hoaa should he knoa another 7 Hoar 
should he Imoaa him h} aahom he knoaas all this 7 Hoar 
should ho knoaa the I noaaor 7 

Thus ends (ho famous discourse of \iljuaTalkja upon 
tho doctrine of A tman, m tho first portion of Brihadd 
ranjaka Dpanishad But before it comes to an end, aerj 
adroitly, all possible 'acred s/idatros are connected aaith tho 
Self or Brahman Maatrcji is told bj \djnaanlkja that tho 
Great Being breathed forth the four Vedas, the Itih-lsas, tho 
Puriinas, the Vidj i, the Upanishids, Slokas, Sutras, 
AnuaySkhjiSnas (glosses) and Vy'd hyfinas (commentaries) ' 
Yttjnaaall'ja is made to bestoaa his attention and benediction 
upon eaerything , eacn the glo'scs and comraentancs are not 
forgotten I After he had finished Bpcalting to Ins avifo, 
Ydjuavalkja is said to have retired to tho forest 

DAwnAcn A xnAnaAVA Maddo a roiA 

Thereafter tho great sago Didlijaoh A'thanana appears 
on tho scene Ho is not introduced with tho help of an 
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anecdote, but bis sayings to tbe two A’^vins aie quoted in 
extenso} Tbe dignity of bis utteiances would have been 
peifectly maintained, but for tbe intioduction of tbe mytho- 
logical Alvins, and a Rislii wbo piaises tbe heroism of tbe 
Asvins foi having fixed a boise’s bead on tbe sage Dadhyacb 
A'thaivana. Tbe sayings of this sage are treated as Madhu 
vidyfi or tbe science of honey, communicated to tbe Alvins, 
on account of tbe use of tbe woid madhu (honey), for the 
development of tbe ideas. 

Dadhyacb A'tbaivana said that tbe immoital peison in 
mankind was the same as the Self, the Biabman, tbe 
All, that Self was tbe honey of all beings, as well as 
tbe loid of all beings, tbe king of beings Just as all spokes 
weie contained in tbe axle and in tbe felly of a wheel, all 
beings and every other thing weie contained in tbe Self 

YAjSfAVALKYA AND KlNG JaNAKA 

Tn tbe third chapter, tbe sage Ydjnavalkya is again 
brought forward, in company with a number of apparently 
minor sages, whom tbe gieat sage vanquishes in no time 
Tbe Ksbatiiya king Janaka of the Videbas, for which leason 
he is called Janaka Vaideba, like tbe Ksbatriya king Ajata- 
satru of Kdsi, starts tbe discussion, in tbe same anecdotal 
manner, with a display of bis bounty. Such anecdotes, 
wbeie tbe Biabmms are diawn into tbe discussion of tbe most 
abstiuse philosophical matteis, by inducement of reward, 
neither reflects ciedit upon tbe Brahmins, nor represents 
tbe actual state of facts, for it may be safely assumed that 
at least tbe wisest of Biabmms weie fiee fiom avarice and 
must have lesented being baited in that manner Wboevei 
may have been responsible foi weaving out these anecdotes 
would appear to have been beieft of all sense of piopoition. 


. 1 II, 6. 
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Vo ono cm find fiiilt with flic plioi cring of n I in;, n Imiinlj 
upon n iicrcon nlio his (lippln)f(l the hi(;lieit nciimcn m 
Inmlhiif, n diflinilt prolilem, lull to nltnct n Rrcit fngc 
into n ilwcutiioii of tho iiltin ilc prolilcnip of (''nstcino, hi 
innns of rcwirii, IR i \tri'incl\ moflinp The picil Figc", 
who c nicinon II highli rcKml, nri iinilc to look \crj 
finnll III til" eic of pi tcrili 

King Tiinfi l>cgiii th" ih roiir e hj ofTcring n tliou'inil 
co\\«, to the horm of cich of I Inch ten pifrfe* of gold were 
fisicned, I Inch iniplit lie drum ii n\ In tliL i nc 1 of flit 
Hr ilmnns, 1 ho Ind n«'eiiihlfd Infort him At once the 
grcil fige ^I'ljrimll jn micred the nrcin nnd ntked Ins 
pupil to drne the coi"i home The rt t of the Brflimin'; 
licciinc ten ingn ind licgiii qiirslioning ^ Sjnnillji, 
hut the hitcr tiicneed one nnd nil with his rcidj 
nnsi cr? \\cwilldrae the nttcntion of the rcidcr only 
to tlio'c uticnnccs of 1 ijfiitilkM, \ Inch lliron light iiiion 
the fundimcntil doctniit of A limn 

St tr, Till u nni witiiis 

In insner to Uddihli A'riini n qiic.lion, if A fji'n 
\ ilkn 1 noi "s the puller (nilcr) \ itliin, \ ho pulls (rules) 
tins I orld nnd the other world nnd ill btings, the grcil 
fige, after referring to the nir, the cirlli, the water, 
the fire, the nit), the heiitii, the nun, the npia, the 
moon nnd ntirs, the ether, Hit darkness (Innas), the 
light (Icjns), 1 Inch, ncconhng to Ai’ijrn\nlk)i, citliinfit 
the list of gods (ndliidivintim) fiys tint the Stif who 
dwells Within each nnd cicry one of them, whom tlie'C 
elcmcnii howcier did not know, though ho was their tiodies, 
16 the puller (niltr) within the iinmortnl Then referring 
to beingh (ndliihhutam), Yiiji'inalk)! bi)b tint ho who 
dwells m nil beings and within nil beings, whom nil beings 
do not knowi whoso body nil beings nro, nnd who pulls 
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(rules) all beings within, be is tby Self, tbe puller (ruler) 
witbin, tbe immortal. Lastly, Yajnavalkya says that be 
dwells m knowledge and witbin knowledge, whom know- 
ledge does not know, whose body knowledge is, and wbo 
pulls (rules) knowledge, be is tby Self, tbe puller (luler) 
witbin, tbe immoital. Tbe pullei seeS; but remains unseen ; 
tbe puller bears, but remains unbeard , tbe puller perceives 
but lemains unpeiceived , tbe puller knows but lemains 
unknown , tbeie is no other seer but be, tbeie is no other 
peiceivei but be, tbeie is no other knower but be, and 
that pullei is tbe Self.^ 

The light of man 

In tbe fourth chapter, Yajnavalkya is also found coming 
to tbe court of Janaka, on several occasions, but alone, as 
it would appear, and, in response to tbe king’s enquiries^ 
fuither elaboiates tbe doctrine of A'tman. The discourse 
is begun by tbe king himself, wbo makes a sly enquiiy into 
tbe object of Yajnavalkya’ s visit, whether it is for cattle or 
subtle questions, to which tbe gieat sage is made to reply 
that he has come for both. Tbe discourse proceeds, and 
tbe king becomes so pleased with Yajnavalkya’ s replies, 
that be inteiposes, every now and then, by giving a thou- 
sand cows, with a bull as big as an elephant, or simply a 
thousand cows, till at last be descends from tbe throne and 
gives tbe gieat sage bis kingdom, and himself as a slave 

In answei to tbe question of tbe king, ‘ what is the 
light of man,’ Yajnavalkya says that tbe Self, wbo is with- 
in tbe heart, surrounded by the senses (pi anas), is tbe 
person of light consisting of knowledge ; be remains tbe 
same, wanders along tbe two worlds, as if thinking, as if 
moving ; during sleep in dieam, be transcends tbe world 
and all tbe foims of death. Yajnavalkya calls tbe state of 
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sleep as the third or mlormcdiato state, between this and 
the other rvorld, in which stite the person is self illumi 
nated This stale of illumination is his true form, when 
he IS free from desires, free from evil, free from fear In 
that slate also his wishes arc fulfilled, in which the bolt is 
his onij wish, in which no wish is left, ho being free from 
all sorrows In that state, a father is not a father, a 
mother not a mother, the world not worlds, the gods not 
gods, the Vedas not Vedas Then a thief is not a thief, a 
murderer not a murderer, a Chandnla, not a Chanddla, a 
Puulkasa not a Paull.asa (the son of a Siidra father and a 
Kshatriya mother), a Sramana not a Sramana (mendicant), 
a Tdpasa not a T-lpasa (Vanaprastha) Ho is not followed 
by good, not followed by e\il, for he has then overcome all 
the sorrows of the heart * 

KhOWLEDQE OF SELF, THE DIOHEST DCSinE 

Lastly, YAjuaTalkya, in this chapter, tells the I ing what 
happens to a man with desires and a man who does not 
desire As a man is like this or that, according ns 
ho acts and according ns ho behaves, so will he bo 
A man of good acts will become good, a man of bad 
acts, bad He becomes pure by pure deeds, bad by 
bad deeds As is a man s desire, so is his will , and as his 
will, so IS his deed , and whatever deed ho does, that he 
will reap To whatever object a man s mind is attached, 
to that he goes steadfastly together with his deed , and 
having obtained the results of whatever deed he does on 
earth, he returns again from that world (which is the tem- 
porary reward of his deed) to the world of actions 

So much for the man who desires But as to tho man 
who does not desire, who, not desiring, freed from desires, 
IS satisfied in his desires, or desires the Self only , his vital 

■ Brffi , IV, B 
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paits do not depait elsewhere, being Brahman, he goes to 
Brahman. 


Good and evil works 

After a man has discovered the nnknown Self, gieat and 
eternal, let him practise wisdom He is that Great onboin 
Self, who consists of knowledge In it there reposes the 
luler of all, the lord of all, the king of all. He does not 
become greater by good works, nor smaller by evil works 
He is the lord of all, the king of all things, the protector of 
all things Brahmanas seek to know him by the study of the 
Veda, by sacrifice, by gifts, by penance, by fasting, and 
he who knows him, becomes a Mum Wishing for Brahman 
only, mendicants leave then homes. He theiefoie who 
knows all this, evil does ,not overcome him, he overcomes 
all evil; evil does not burn him, he burns all evil. 

II Chhandogya XJpanishad 

The Chhandogya Upanishad which will now be taken 
up, along with Biihadaianyaka, forms the fiist gioup of 
the oldest Upanishads. Both of them are in piose Some 
hold the view that in the Chhandogya Upanishad, one does 
not find the philosophical discussions reaching the high 
level attained m the Biihadaianyaka ^ I do not subscribe 
to this View, but am of opinion, and the reader, when 
he has gone through the extracts from this Upanishad, 
would shaie the same view, that both aie equally rich in 
then contents. It may be mentioned that Deussen holds 
the latter view. 

In the first two chapters, the Chhandogya Upanishad 
reproduces the Bialimanical practices, and for that reason 
they aie considered as Brahmana, the lemaimng eight 

^ Itauado, Survey of iJic Upantehadic Philosophy, Poono, 192G, 

p 21 
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cbiptors being treated ns tboCbblndogja Upnniabnd proper 
Cbblndogja belongs to tbo Sima Veda Its eontnbution 
to tbo development of the Atman pbilosopby is very 
great As one proceeds, it is found that tins Dpanisbad, 
like tbo other Upanisbads, contains repetitions of tbo same 
fundamental idea, but in oacrcbanging forms, avbiob reveal 
more fully and cdcctively avbat Ibc fundamental doctrine was 
intended to mean and include As will be found Iiercafter, 
tins development of an idea assumes importance, on account 
of tbc fact that, muob of flic discussions wbicb in later 
times arose and led to tbo formation of dilfcrent schools 
of thought, clustered round the extent to winch the funda 
mental idea can either bo stretched, or the limits within 
■wbiob it IS to bo kept confined 

AnOYt AKD SvrTAEETD 

In tbo sixth chapter, we come across tbo notable dia 
loguos between tbo father and son, A rum and Svetaketu, 
the latter aged twenty four After tbo atmo'pbero of the 
court and tbo constant rcforenco to bullocks and other kinds 
of wealth, tbo change into a homely form of talk between 
a father, who becomes tbo instructor, and a son, who rover 
ently listens to tbo highest truths falling from the bps of 
his parent, becomes very agreeable ns noil ns natural 
Svetaketu has returned homo after completing bis education, 
and IS naturally a little bit conceited, after the manner of 
young men who have just returned homo, with their minds 
laden with information, which they have learnt for the 
first time But the son stands confounded, when bis father 
enquires if bo has been instructed m that knowledge, by 
means of which, that which cannot be ordinarily heard 
becomes audible, that which cannot bo ordinarily perceived 
IS perceived, that which cannot be ordinarily known is 
known Svetaketu wonderingly asks^ what such instruction 
12 
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can be. H is father replies that it is that instruction by which 
from one clod of clay, all things made of clay could be known^ 
the difference being only a name, aiising from speech, but 
the truth being that all was clay Svetaketu, with ill- 
concealed chagiin,^ yet very humlby, lephes that he has 
not been told anything about such matters, because his 
veneiable instructors, though well-veised in all the Vedas, 
do not know anything about them, and lequests his father to 
impart that instruction to him. 

The Self is the subtle essence of everything and 
Svetaketu is that 

Ahimi then proeeeds to say that in the beginning theie 
was that only which is, one only, without a second. 
Some say that, in the beginning, theie was only that which 
is not, one only, without a second and that from that which 
is not, that which is was bom, but Ahum argues that 
such a thing, the birth of that which is, fiom that which 
IS not is impossible, and, theiefoie, it must be taken 
without doubt that in the beginning theie was only that 
which IS one only without a second, and that the whole 
creation, including all living beings by and by giew 
out of that one. On being satisfied that he has convinced 
his son about the existence of one, which is the souice 
of all things, ATuni goes on to say that which is the 
subtle essence, the loot of eveiything, it is the tiue, it is 
the Self and Svetaketu is that.^ A'lum then elaborates 
the idea with the help of the allegory of the sweet juices 
and the honey,^ the allegoiy of the iiveis and the sea,® 
the allegoiy of the tiee,^ the allegoiy of the Nyagiodha 
tree (holy fig-tiee),® the allegoiy of the salt and saline 
water,® and ends by saying, as before, that eveiything 

\ Ohhdnd , VI ,8 7 = Ibid , VI, 9 * Ibid , VI , 10 

^ Ibid , VI , 11. Ibid , VI , 12. c VI, 13, 
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tbit exists 1ms its Eclt in Tbit, nntl it is tbc true, it is 
tbe Self nnd Sictikclu is tint After timl Siclslletu 
ins Bslisficd tint bo Ind been fulij instructed in tbo 
bigbcsl snd iiltmnte triitb 

SANATKTMA'tU AND THr DOCTRINP OP A TJIAX 
In tbc EClcntb ebspter lie nre introduced to N-trodn 
nnd Simtkum-lni Narjidii bnd npproicbed Smatkiimdr'i 
for instruction The first thing Hint Snmtkum'lra nska 
Niindn IS to tell liini obit he knows so that Sanitkiimira 
niaj tell Iimi iilntlics beiond Nundn gives n long list 
of wlnt be bns studied, mentioning tbo Vcdis nnd nil 
existing sources of knowledge, but sorrowfullj admits 
that be knows notbing of tbe Self, a knowledge of wliicb, 
be bns been told, oicrcomes grief nnd requests Snnnt 
kumtra to instruct bitn m that 1 nowledge Like A'nini, 
SanatkuhTlra replies tbnt wliatcicr, tbe Vedas and 
01 erj tiling cbo, Nurndn Ins read, is onlj n onmc;, and then 
step b\ stop, leads bim to a conception of spirit, saying 
that spirit IB 01 cry Hung Just ns tbo spokes of a vcbcol 
bold to tbe nave, so cicrjtbing bolds to tbe spmt The 
spirit nioi cs by tbe spirit It gives spirit to tbe spirit 
rntlicr is spirit, mother is spirit, brother is spirit sister 
IS spirit, tutor is spirit, Dr-lbraann is spirit ’ After baling 
given Ntrada an idea of what spirit is, SanntkumAra 
sajs that in reality be po"csscs tbo highest knowledge 
who declares tbe Higbest Being to be tbo Truo^ nnd in 
order that be may bo able to so declare, be must do all 
Ins sacred duties,’ after which bo obtains bliss Sannt 
kumdra then gives Ndradn an idea of bliss, by saying tint 
tbe Infinite is bliss, and that tbero is no bliss in anything 
finite” Next an idea of tbo Infinite is given by saying 
that Infinite is below, above, behind, before, right nnd 
left, and that this Infinite is the I I am below, I am above, 

‘ Ohhdnd VII 10, lUd VII 23 3 j(,„j yu gB 
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I am behind, befoie, light and left. Theieaftei follows 
the explanation of the Infinite as the Self The Infinite 
IS the Self, the Self is below, above, behind, before, light 
and left. He who loves the Self, takes pleasure in the 
Self, he becomes the lord and master in all the worlds. 
But those who think differently from this, live m perishable 
worlds and have other beings for their rulers 

The Eealisation of the Self 

The eighth chapter gives practical hints for the realisa- 
tion of the Self I am inclined to think that the portion 
of this chapter, from the beginning till the mythical story 
of Piajapati, Indra and Viiochana is reached, has not 
received much attention fiom interpolating hands. The 
reader is lecommended to go thiough it m the original, in 
order to know what this mighty pit of Self can possibly 
contain. The body is considered as the city of Biahman, 
and the small lotus of the heart is the palace, inside which 
IS the small ether, and the enquiier has to find out what 
IS within this ether. The enquirer will ultimately find that 
within this ether are heaven and earth, fire and an, sun 
and moon, whatever is in the world, whatever has been 
01 whatever rvill be. In the second khanda of the eighth 
chapter, the results of the concentration of the will, 
according to the desiie of the person 'concentiating, are 
narrated. He who desiies the world of the fathers, oi 
the voild of the mothers, or the world of the brotheis, or 
the world of the sisters, oi the world of the friends, or the 
world of the peifiimes, oi the world of food and dunk, or the 
w'oild of song and music, or the world of women, oi w’hat- 
evor other object be might be attached to, or whatever else 
he desires, by bis mere will he will get it. 

In the thud khanda, desires that arc tiue are distin- 
guished from the desires that aie false. Biahman oi the 
Self IS alone true 
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TIic Bixtli klinniin contnins the verse, which states that 
the heart contains one Inintlrcil and one arteries, out of 
nhich one oiil} goes up to the crown of the head, following 
which a man reaches the immortal, while the others lead to 
different directions This verse is also to be found in the 
Ivatha' and other Upanishads 

PnAJAPVTI, InDRA and VlROOHVNA 

The remaining portion of this Upanishad contains the 
well known storj of Prnj ipati, Indra and Yiroohnna 
Prajtpati once said, and he was heard both bj the gods 
(Devas) and demons (Asuras), that ho who had searched 
out the Self and understood it, would obtain all worlds 
and desires Indra representing the gods, and Virochana 
representing the demons, approached Praj ipati for this 
knowledge of the Self, in the customarj manner, holding 
fuel in their hands After thej Lad remained thirtj two 
years with Praj ipati, Prajiipati asked what they had come 
for They disclosed their desire Praj ipati told them 
that the person that could be seen in the eye was the 
Self and Brahman Both Indra and A irochana enquiied 
if the Self vias ho who was seen in the water and the 
mirror Prajipati replied in the ofbrmativc Indra and 
A'lrochana were asked to look for their reflections in a pan 
of water, once in their ordinary dress and then with their 
best clothes on Both were told that tho reflections seen 
were the Self, the immortal and tho fearless Brahman 
Indra and Virochana went away satisfied Prajdpati 
thought that if they followed that doctrine, both of them 
would perish Virochana did not return, and amongst 
the Asuras, since then, tho doctrine has been preached 
that the Self, that is the body alone, is to be worshipped 
and that he who worshipped that Self would gam 
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both woilds, this and next. Indra returned, after some 
time, as doubts had been laised in his mind regaidmg 
the body being the real Self. The body which was different 
at different times, and different in different circumstances, 
could it be the leal Self ? After being sent away several 
times by Piajdpati, each time with a paitial know- 
ledge of the truth, Indra is ultimately told that in the 
ether of the heart, the Brahman, the Immortal, the Self, 
would be found. 

In the fifth khanda, which consists of one verse only, 
it IS said that he who after learning the Vedas, has settled 
in his own house, has done his duties, has begotten virtuous 
sons, has concentrated all his senses on the Self, and has 
never given pain to any cieatuie, will reach the world of 
Biahman and never return 

III The Katha Upanishad 

The leader should not think that the Upanishads are 
being taken up in their chronological order. According to 
Deusseni, the oldei Upanishads may be divided into three 
chronological groups, the first oi earliest gioup containing 
only prose Upanishads, the Upanishads of the second group 
being all in veise, the thud gioup containing, what he calls, 
the later piose Upanishads I am afiaid this division, like 
eveiy other chionological division attempted, except in the 
case of the two eailiest Upanishads, Biihaddranyaka and 
Chhandogya, about which theie is no difference of opinion, 
and a few othei Upanishads, such as Prasna, Maitii and 
Mandukya, which decidedly belong to a later date, cannot 
be accepted as strictly accurate I have already said that 
the attempt to prepare a chronological list, with the help 
of any other standaid save the standard of development, 
outlined above, will lead to no satisfactory result Even 
the test of development of ideas, I must confess, is not 
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bI^mijs n snfc guide In the C6Iii!ndogjtt UpanisJmd, nd 
mittcdlj one of tbo two oldest Upanisliads, not only the 
later doetrino of Atman, but tbo elements of the earlier 
Slnklija philosophy, arc to be found side b) side, iibilo in 
tbo BribacliSranyaka Upnnisbad, only tbo doctrine of A'tmnn 
is treated at length I bold fast to the viciv that, before 
tbo Iipanislnds « ere reduced to the form in siliicb they 
bn\c reached us, all the stages of development, pointed out 
above, bad been completed, and the materials wore promis- 
cuously arranged, nitboiit any attempt at chronological or 
ideological divisions 

Yama avd Nachiketvs 

Tbo Eatba Upanisbad belongs to tbo Black Yajiir Veda 
The story of Naobiketas also occurs in tbo Br-lbmana of 
Taittiriya Yajuneda, nlicrc it is used for the purpose of 
ctplaining a certain sncriflcial ceremony , by means of which 
death can bo conquered Yama, the God of Death, in tbo 
Brtbmnnn, explains to the boy Naebiketas tbo 'ccrct of 
that sacrifice In the Upanisbad, wo find Yams playing a 
different rile, that of an instructor of tbo doctrine of 
Brahman After the names of VAgasravasa and Naebiketas 
bad been familiar in connection with sacrificial piety they 
were used once again for propounding tbo doctrine of 
Atman, which tbo God of Death was supposed to have also 
imparted 

YMgasravasa bad given up everything at a sacrifice for 
the purpose of getting the highest reward His son, Nacbi 
ketas, wbowas a boy, enquired of bis father, to whom bo 
had been given His father did not give any reply Ho 
repeated bis question For the second time no reply came 
from the father YVIien the boy put tbo question for the third 
time, in a fit of anger, YMgasravasa said that be bad been 
given to tbo God of Death 
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Accoidingly Nachiketas proceeded to the region wbeie 
the God of Death dwelt, but at that time Yama was absent 
and Nachiketas was not given a fitting reception. Yama 
returned after three nights, and on finding a Brahmana 
guest in his house, who had not taken any food foi three 
nights, being afiaidof evil consequences, offeied him thiee 
boons in order to make amends foi this want of hospitality. 

The fiist boon that Nachiketas, as a dutiful son, asked 
was that he might be reinstated in the good graces of his 
father, which was at once granted. 

In the second boon, the sacrifice of fiie, to which lefer- 
ence has been already made, is intioduced, and the boy 
Nachiketas requests to be told by Yama all about what is 
known as Nachiketa saciifice, which enables a person to 
conquer death and entei the woild of heaven 

Nachiketas is then asked to choose his third boon 
Nachiketas piays Yama to tell him what becomes of man, 
when he is dead Some say, he is, others say, he is not. 
He wanted to know all about the matter fiom the God of 
Death, who was the most fit peison to communicate the 
knowledge to him 

This question appaiently staggers Yama, for he did not 
expect Nachiketas to put it to him, and in order to avoid 
answering it, asks Nachiketas to choose any other boon, such 
as, children, long life, wealth, fan maidens with chariots 
and musical instruments. Nachiketas replies that they 
are fleeting things, which he is not at all anxious to possess, 
and insists upon the God of Death to tell him what exists 
in that great Hereafter, in that world which is hidden from 
human sight. 

Sreya and Prbya 

Finding Nachiketas unbending in his desire to know what 
IS beyond death, the God of Death ultimately yields and 
begins by pointing out the distinction between ' Sieya ’ and 
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’ Preyi, tlint wliioli ir good and that wliioli is ploasint 
Tint winch is good is desired by the wise nnn, tint which 
IS momentarily pleasant attracts tools only Naehil etas 
mast ho looked upon ns a wise man who has ohoerrully left 
fleeting pleasures behind for finding out the highest good, 
and Yaraa expresses his great delight to have him ns an 
enquirer 

Then Ynma imparts to Nachikctas the truth that the 
wise man who meditating on the Self (by means of Yoga), 
recognises the Ancient (the Eternal Being), who is dilBcult 
to bo seen, 'who is hidden, and who pervades all things, 
leaves behind all joys and sorrows 

Nnchikotns then asks Yaina to tell him about that which 
IS neither this nor that, neither effect nor causet neither past 
nor future 

Yama initiates Naohil etas into the secret of the 
mystical word ' Ora, which means Brahman, and he who 
knows what that word means, what he desires becomes his 
The knowing self is not born, nor does it die It has not 
sprung from anything, nor has anything sprung out of it It 
IS unborn, eternal, everlasting it is not destroyed, though 
the body is destroyed It the 1 illcr thinks that he kills, if 
the Killed thinks that ho is killed, both of them do not 
understand, for neither tho one kills, nor is the other killed 
The Self which is smaller than tho small, greater than the 
great, is hidden in tho heart of tho living creatures A 
person who is free from desires and sorrows, sees the glory 
of tho Self, by controlling his senses * Though sitting still, 
he walks far though lying down, he goes everywhere 'Jt he 
wise man who knows tho Self as bodiless within tho 

^ In thus interpreting dbdtupraedddt I hove differed from its 
rendermg into by tbe Groce of tho Creator {Sacred Boots of the 
East Part H p 11) wbicb does not folloiv from tho contest Tbe 
question of Grace of God does not arise as knowledge of the 
Self necessorily follows when tbe senses have been fully controlled 

X3 
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changing bodies, as great and all-pervading, becomes free 
fiom grief That Self cannot be gained by the teaching of 
the Vedas, nor by understanding, nor by much learning He 
alone knows to whom the Self chooses to impait the know- 
ledge. But he who Las not turned away fiom wickedness, 
who IS not tranquil and subdued, and whose mind is not at 
lest can never obtain the Self by knowledge. 

The lest of this Upanishad contains a repetition of the 
ideas stated above. The leader’s attention is drawn, in view 
of what will be said latei on, to such expiessions as, ‘ there 
IS one Euler, the Self within all things, who makes the one 
form manifold,^ ^ ‘ when he shines, all things shine after him, 
by his light eveiythmg is lighted,’ ^ ‘ all worlds are contained 
m it, and no one goes beyond it ’ ^ 

Towards the close, it is stated that having received 
this knowledge fiom Death and also all the lules of Yoga, 
Nachiketas obtained Biahman, and that similar will be the 
case with any one else, who knows thus what relates to the 
Self. 


IV. The Isa' Dpanishad 

Isd Upanishad is looked upon by some as being older 
than many othei Upanishads, Biihadaianyaka and Chhan- 
dogya Upanishads excepted It is sometimes called Isavdsya 
and foims the concluding chapter of the Samhita of the 
Sukla or White Yajui-veda. 

One great chaiacteristic of this Upanishad, which has 
been pointed out by many, is the synthesis that it seeks to 
effect between woiks and knowledge. The necessity of 
works must be acknowledged, which is to be looked upon as 
a preparation for the leceiving of the highest knowledge. 
If by this IS meant that this Upanishad, within its small 
compass, as it consists only of eighteen verses, consideis it 


1 Koiha, II, 5, 12 


2 Katha, II, 5, Id 


3 Katha, H, 6, 1 
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iiccessarj to hj slrci'i upon a^orka uliicli it clcicribca ns 
no/ / mwicdgc, llicrc cm lie no n.i'Oii to dilTcr from siicli a 
Men But if it IS noiiglit to be imiilied tbit in tins 
Upini'lnd, for the first time norks ln\e been considered 
ns prepnrntorj to I nonledge it must bo 'aid tint tins is not 
n fact A elnss of nriters nrc \cr> imieli inclined to bold 

tint in tbe Upanisbads norks baic no place onij pure 
knowledge is inculcated bj tbem tint tbeir tenebings end 
m quietism, nnd, tbereforc, there is no room for ethics in 
tbe Upanisbads As tbe Riibject of cibics mil be treated 
nt length hereafter, it need oiilj be said btri, tint under the 
bead of ifiilirs, cacrj Upanislnd has emphasised tbe ncccs 
Eitj of icorts 

Tni Silt is not an AtiSTincT AnsoiOTr 

I or another reason tins Upanisbad is to bo eonsidcred 
ns verj important The \tman doclrnio is aerj elcirlj 
stated Icaung no room for doubt that tbo ultimate rcalitj 
IS to bo armed nt, not b\ a proa's of elimination until an 
abstract \b obitc, mil nonable nnd untlniikablc is left, but 
b} n sjnlbcsis of cacrjtlnng knonn and I non ible 

rrom tbe nb'cncc of legends nr anecdotes in (bis 
VIpauisbad, tbe reader nnj tie tat to tbiiik tint n stigo bad 
been reached, nben tbe diE|iosition bad grown not to 
utiliFo tbem for o\plniniiig truths lie will, lionoaer, be 
disappointed nben be goes tbroiigb tbo rcnniiiing 
Upanisbads The carl) liiimnn mind clings to nulborit) for 
an exposition of truth nitli buoIi reiorcnce that it can 
seldom let n truth spcal for itself 

The One (Self), tbougb ne\cr stirring is snifter than 
thought' It moies, and it nioaes not, it is far, it is like 
niso near It is inoido of all this and it is outside of all 
tins' lie nbo secs all things m tbo Self and the Self in all 
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things, he does not hate any one ^ When the wise man 
finds the Self in all things, what delusion or soriow can 
theie be to him who sees that unity. ^ 

Khowledgl and not-knowledge 

Those who worship not-knowledge, enter into blind 
daikness , those who delight in real knowledge, enter into 
greater darkness.® It is said that one thing lesults from 
knowledge and another from not-knowledge He who 
knows knowledge and nofe-knowledge at the same time, over- 
comes death through not-knowledge and attains immor- 
tality through knowledge ^ He who knows the cause and 
destiuction at the same time, overcomes death by destruc- 
tion, and obtains immortality through the cause ® 

The attention of the reader is diawn to the last verse of 
this Upanishad, which runs to the following effect • Agni 
(God of File), lead us on to good path , 0 God, thou knowest 
all things (including our deeds), keep us away from crooked 
sin ; we offer thee our profound salutations We have here 
an echo of the hymns prevalent in Vedic times It is need- 
less to say that such a verse ill-fits with the spirit of the whole 
Upanishad, and may be treated as a subsequent addition 

V. The Kena Upanishad 

Kena Upanishad, like Isd Upanishad, derives its name 
from its fiist word Kena. It also goes by the name of 
Talavakaia Upanishad, as it belongs to the Sakha of the 
Talavakdias (Sama-veda). It is divided into four small 
parts, the fiist two are in verse, the last two, which con- 
tains the anecdote of the Brahman and the Devas, aie in 
prose 

Unlike Isd Upanishad, Kena Upanishad does not always 
say, what it has to say, in an unambiguous mannei In 


^ Isd, 6 


2 Isa, 7 


® Isd, 9 


^ Isa, 11 


® Isa, 14 
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the first portion of tlio first klmndi, ercrytliing is traced back 
to I3rnhmnn, ns the one ultimate reality, Braliimn being the 
car of tlio car tlio mind of the mind llio speech of tlio 
spcocli, the breath of the brenlli Tlio eye docs not go there 
the speech docs not go there, the mind docs not go there 
Wo do not know it neither can any one teach it 

It IS then slated that iieople do not know the real 
Brahman, hut adore that which has form In emphatic 
language, idol worship is deprecated and called /also 
worship 

The trouble anscs when \\c come to the second Ithanda 
or part I seriously question the propriety of ono verso 
being put into the mouth of a person, to he called ‘Teacher, 
and another in the nioiilh of a person to ho called ‘ Pupil 
The manner in which all the verses of the first two parts 
of this Upanishnd are composed, docs not at all justify 
Biioh an arrangement, unless a commentator is inclined to 
pick out some versos to he ascribed to a teacher, and some 
to a pupil with the object of giving prcfcrcnco to ono 
class of ideas over another This has been done by 
Samkara and Max Muller has followed him The first 
verso of the second khanda is ascribed to the teacher, and 
the second verso to tho pupil, both by Sami ara and Max 
Mailer, and the remaining verses, three to Dvo, arc ns 
cribed by Samkara to Sriili or Ecvolation It docs not 
appear from tho translation of Jfax Muller, to whom ho 
ascribes the last three verses 

I am of opinion that the third verso of this khanda is a 
subsequent addition, considered necessary in view of tho 
spirit of the utterances in the first 1 banda, and for the pur 
pose of minimising tho idea contained in tho second verse of 
this khanda Samkara, thoroforo, considered it necessary 
to put tho second verso in the month of tho pupil, and tho 
third IB treated as being given in answer to what tho pnpil 
has said in the second verse 
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The meaning of ‘ to know and not to know ’ 

As I considei it veiy impoitant to come to a cleai con- 
clusion, as fai as possible, regaiding the view held in this 
Upamshad about the knowability or otherwise of Biahman, 
I give a flee translation of the five verses of this khanda, 
which cannot be objected to by a follower of eithei Samkaia 
01 Max Muller 

1 If you think you know Brahman well, then suiely 
you know but little, for what you have known of the gods 
IS also little ^ So it is necessaiy for you to enquire further 
into Brahman. 

2 I do not think I know it well, noi do I know that 
I do not know it. Those amongst us who undeistand the 
meaning of ‘to know and not to know,’ undeistand it 

3 He who thinks he knows Brahman, does not know 
it ; he who thinks he does not know Brahman, knows 
it. Biahman is unknown to the wise and known to the 
ignoiant 

4 Biahman is known to those vi’’ho know it to be the 
kiiower of all ideas, and they who know this obtain immoi- 
tahty. By the knowledge of the Self, power and im- 
moitahty aie obtained. 

5 If a man knows Brahman in this life, he gains 
what is true, but gieat destruction oi haim ensues if he 
does not know it in this life. The wise who have leahsed 
Brahman in all things become immoital when they have 
depaited fiom this world 

If we leave aside the third veise of this khanda, all the 
other verses fall into order and develop one consistent idea, 
that Biahman can only be partially known This would 
constitute the knowledge, so fai as it is possible to be gained 

^ Max Muller ]s of opinion that the poition of the verse, * what 
you have known of the gods is also little,’ was subsequently inseited. 

Sacied BooTcs of the East, Vol I, p Hjl8. 
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bj j himmii being nnd would nt onco bo admitted ns tlio 
molt correct MOW of tlio wliole matter, niid etnctly in nc 
cordnneo Aiitli tlio profceied tcicliingsof tlio Upinislnds 
tint a complete I nowlcdgo of Braliman is not possible on 
tbe part of a liiiman being Tlio third lerso, if it bo allow 
cd to remain, and ascribed to Snili or lici elation, ns has 
been done bj Sam Kara nt once contradicts what is said m 
the other aerses, for it has been distinctlj stated in the fifth 
verso that Brahman cm be Known Saminra's object is 
obaioiis ns ho IS anxious to establish an abstract iinltnow- 
nble Brahman 

Those who think that tho object of the first I hnnda is 
to establish that Brahman cannot he known are greatly 
mistaken When it is said that ejes do not go there, nor 
speech, nor mind, it is only meant that wo cannot under 
stand it, if wo attempt to do so by means of tho ordinary 
senses This is made clear by reference to the idol nor 
shippers, who follow tho lead of the ordinary senses, in 
order to know Brahman Brahman, who is the highest 
synthesis, not only of all things that exist hut of all things 
that may possibly exist, can only be known, when a man has 
freed himself from tho senses and this is made quite clear 
by the concluding lines of the second \cr=e of this khanda 

While the first khanda states th^t Brahman cannot be 
known by the ordinary senses the second khanda goes on 
to state the nature of the knowledge of Brahman, when it 
IS obtained 

Tnr LrrrxD of BnAHMW and thi Gods 

The last two khandas of tho ivena Upanishad contain 
the legend of Brahman and tho Dovns It was Brahman 
who had won for the Dovas the victory over the Asuras 
The Devas who were much elated by tho vietory, thought 
that they had gamed it through their own might Brahman 
considered it necessary to take tho conceit out of them 
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Accoidiugly, Biabinnn appealed belojc tbem, biiitbe 
Devas weie nmable to lecogmse Jiim. As, aftei Indra, Agni 
lanks as tbe foiemost among tbe gods, tbe Devas lequested 
Agni, tbe God of Fiie, to appioacb tbe Yahsha and to find 
out who be was 

With a full consciousness of his might, Agni approached 
Brahman, and Biabman enquired who be was. Agni replied 
that be was known as Agni oi Jatavedas (all-knowing). 

Biabman enquired about tbe power that Agni 
possessed Agni pioudly said that be could bum eveiytbing 
that existed on eaitb. 

Biabman put a straw before him and asked him to 
burn it , but in spite of all his might, Agni could not burn 
it. Theieaftei Agni returned to the Devas and said that 
he could not find out who the being was. 

Vdyu, 01 the God of Air, ivas then asked by the gods 
to appioach the Yaksha and to find out who he was Vdyu, 
like Agm, appioached Biahman, with great confidence, of 
whom Biahman also enquiied w^ho he was, and the power 
he possessed 

Vdyu leplied that he was Vdyu and Matarisvan (one 
who moved in the sky) and that he could carry eveiything 
that existed on the eaith. 

Biahman as before put a stiaw^ befoie Vayu, and asked 
him to cany it, which he could not, though he exerted his 
utmost. So Vayu also letuined to the Devas and told them 
that he was unable to find out who the Yaksha was. 

The Devas next asked Tndra (Maghaban) to find out the 
identity of the Yaksha. As soon as Indra approached 
Brahman, the lattei vanished. Samkara, with his usual 
ingenuity, interpiets this to mean that Brahman did so 
in order to thoroughly discredit the claim of Indra to 
Isvarship, and that he did not, theiefore, even condescend 
to exchange a few words with Tndia^ as he had done with 
Agm and Vayu > 
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After Brabimn Imd ^iniBlied, Indr'i enmo acrosi Umd, 
tlio daughter of HIIna^at (and wife of Si\n), of whom ho 
enquired about the idcntilj of the 1 fl/ sha She told Indra 
that the 5 a! sha waa no other Being than Brahman himself, 
and that the object of his \isit was to make them understand 
whence thej denied their respccliic powers, and who had 
rcallj won the battle against the Deias 

VI Tni Aitarli,! Opinishid 

The Aitaroja Upanishad forms a part of the Aitareja 
A ranjaka of the Big reda The Aitareja A rnnyaka consists 
of flic Aranjakas The Aitareja Upanishad, properlj’ so 
called, IS restricted to a portion of the second A ranjaka, 
naraclj, to its fourth, fifth and sislh Adlijdjns The 
reputed author of this Upanishad is said to ho Maliid isa, 
who'o name is found in the ChhSndogia Upani'had It is 
ale stated that the name Aitareja assigned to this Upa- 
nishad, IS denied from Itari, who was the mother of 
Jlaliidnsa All this maj be taken for iihateier they may 
be worth, in new of the legends that haio been woien 
to account for the authorship of roanj of the sacred books 
The first part of this Upanishad consists of three khan 
das , the second and third parts have one 1 lianda each 

We need not be detained oicr the first part, which giics 
an account of the creation of the world In the beginning 
there was the Self, one only, who thought of creating the 
worlds, and accordingly created them 

The second part contains the doctrine of re incarnation, 
which need not be gone into as similar theories contained 
in the other Upamshads have been passed oier 

In the third part, which alone contains matters of philo 
Bophical interest the standpoint of idealism is briefly, 
though very clearly and boldly, stated Everything is re 
duced ultimately to knowledge or reason, on which depends 
14 
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all existence, which is then identified with the Self or 
Brahman. Self, consisting of knowledge, is Brahman The 
world IS led by knowledge (the Self) ; knowledge is its 
cause ; knowledge is Brahman 


YII The Taittiriya Upanishad . 

THE Blissful Brahman 

The Taittiiiya Upanishad belongs to black Ya]ur-veda 
and IS a part of Taittiriya Aranyaka. It consists of thiee 
paits or vallis. The first valli is called the Sikslid valli , the 
second, the Bmhmdnanda valli , the third, the Bhngu 
valh. 

The Siksha' valli contains practical hints for realising 
Brahman, and enjoins the saying of truth, doing of duty, 
and whatever else that is useful Penance, learning and 
practising the Veda, and leading the life of a householder, 
are pointed out as necessary 

The second valli, besides foi the first time lefei ring to 
what IS known as the doctiine of the five sheaths, desciibes 
the nature of bliss which follows knowledge of Brahman 
One bundled times of human bliss is equal to the bliss of 
human Gandharva , one hundred times the bliss of human 
Gandharva is the measure of bliss which a divine Gandharva 
enjoys ; one hundred times the bliss of divine Gandharva is 
equal to the bliss of the Bathers ; one hundred times the 
bliss of the Fathers is equal to the bliss of the Devas, 
amongst whom the bliss of India is more intense than the 
bliss enjoyed by the other Devas ; one hundred times the 
bliss of India is equal to the bliss of Brihaspati ; one hundred 
times the bliss of Brihaspati is equal to the bliss of Piaja^- 
pati ; one bundled times the bliss of Praja'pati is equal to 
the bliss of Brahman, and likewise of a great sage who is 
free from desires. 
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The attention of llio rcitlor la particiihrly drann to the 
ninth or laat Anina'ha of the second \nlh, nliich freely 
translated, runs thus He «ho knows the bliss of llnhman 
need not he afnid of nn\ thing , he need not distress him- 
self with cither the thoiighi, why did he not do what is good, 
nor with the thought, why did he do what is had He who 
knows these two, lint is, good and had, frees himself 

In the third \nlli, the doctrine of the fne sheaths is 
further doaoloped This is done with the help of a dialogue 
between Bhrigii Va rum and his father Varuna Under the 
direction of his father, and with the help of penance, Bhrigu 
first found food or matter as Brahman, then he found breath 
or life ns Brahman, then mind or mnnns ns Brihman, then 
understanding or Vijfiilna ns Brahman, and lastly pcrcciicd 
bliss as Brahman 

Vni Till' SarTASaATABA UrAMSIIAD 

The Svetlsantara Upanishad belongs to the Black Iinjur 
veda and is lool ed upon by many ns one of the most im 
portant Upamshads It is said that Sveta saatara told it 
only to the most worthy among the hermits Snmknra 
thought fit to make it the subject of a special commeninry 
It IS said to have derived its name from its author, Svetas 
vntara, whieli literally means white mule 

It IS not necessary to enter into the discussion, which has 
been continuously raised, regarding its sectarian character, 
ns it IS said to have been written expressly for the benefit of 
Saivism, which the use of such names ns Hnra, Hudrn and Siv a 
indicates Irom the standjioint of philosophy, it is quite 
immaterial what name is given to the ultimate reality, so 
long ns it can be clearly understood to indicate what at means, 
though from the point of view of theology it may lead to 
differences Neither is it necessary to enter into the contro 
versy, whether this Upanishad is an Upanishad of the Sdnkhya 
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system of philosophy, on account of a poition of its contents 
being later on elaborately developed into the Sankhya 
Sutras. It has been already pointed out that, interspeised 
among the Upanishads, will be found the germs of the seveial 
philosophies, placed side by side, without any heed paid 
either to their time of appeaiance or mutual connection 
The same Upanishad contains not only the highest teaching 
of the Upanishads, the doctrine of A'tman, but at the same 
time comfortably accommodates by its side ideas which in 
latei times developed into such a distinct system as 
Buddhism. The mam task of the ciitical readei is to dis- 
entangle the mam theme fiom the mass of disconnected 
matteis which have been willingly oi otherwise allowed to 
gather round it Lastly, it is not necessary to quanel with 
any one who intends to derive comfoit by finding in this 
Upanishad the germs of the Bhakti doctiine, which enjoins 
reliance on the favour of the deity worshipped Not only 
do I agree ^nth Max Muller that the last veise of this Upa- 
uishad, wheie highest devotion for God as well as foi one’s 
Gum IS enjoined, is an addition, but I go much fuithei and 
hold the view that there is no room foi devotion, when the 
doctiine of A'tman has been fully giasped. The additions, 
wheicver they hive been made, are so very palpable, that 
once the fundamental doctiine, and the stages thiough 
which it has passed, is clearly understood, the readei will 
himself be able to detect them 

In the beginning of the first chapter, the enquiry is made 
in plain language . Is Biahman the cause, whence are we 
born, whereby do we live, and whither do we go ? Should 
time or natuie, oi ncce'^sity, or chance, or the elements 
be considered as the cause, or he who is called the peison, 
mpuinntma ? Could the problems of philosophy have been 
moie clearly stated ^ Not only is the idealistic, but the 
dtfi'erent matenahstic Standpoints aie clearly embodied in 
the enquiries. 
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Just as the questions are pointed, comes tlio answer in 
uneqimocal language Tlio power belonging to God is 
liiddeii in bis own qualities He is One, who directs all 
those causes, time, self, and the rest ‘ In that big 
Brahma wheel, in which all things h\c and rest, the human 
soul moves about, so long ns it thinks that it is diUcrent 
from the mover, when it is blessed bj him it attains im 
mortalitj ’ In the Highest Brahman, there is the triad 
(the onjojcr, the onjojed and the ruler) ’ The Highest 
Brahman is the safe support, it is imperishable The 
Brahma students, when they have known what is within 
this, are devoted and merged in the Brahman, free from 
birth ‘ 

The Lorn abd the Individuai. aec the Fontis or the 
iNriNiTB Seep 

Samkata and those who accept his interpretation hold 
the view that the individual soul and the lord or ruler are 
phenomenal only, and belong to the unreal world Lot 
the reader judge for himself it this view can bo maintained, 
when It has been distinctlj stated that it is the Infinite Self 
that IS appearing in these forms ° In the Highest Eoality, 
Brahman, there is no room for anything that can bo called 
unreal Everything that arises out of the Highest Keahty, 
bears upon it the stamp of highest reality In the fourth 
chapter, this is made abundantly clear, by tracing every 
thing back to Brahman, the one ultimate reality Every 
thing lives, moves and has its being in the One, and nothing 
can therefore be unreal 

' 8vcta8 I 8 
Sietds I 0 

* Svelaa I 12 

* Sveide I 9 
® Sveiaa I 9 
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The second chapter contains the lules of Yoga, by means 
of which the great sages, aftei contiolhng the senses, aie 
able to concentrate on the Self, for obtaining the Highest 
knowledge. 

Eudra 

The thiid chapter, like the first, fuither elaborates 
the Idea of Brahman, to whom the name of Eudra is 
given He is one, theie is no second. FTe exists behind 
all persons He creates all the worlds, preserves them, and 
lolls them up at the end ^ The person or the Inner Self, 
not bigger than a thumb, lives m the heart of man and is 
levealed by the heart and by meditation They who know 
him become immoital.^ His hands and feet are everywhere, 
eyes and head are everywhere, he pervades everything in the 
world ” The Self, smaller than small, greater than great, 
IS hidden in the heart of the creature. A man who has left 
all sorrows behind, sees the Lord, who is free from desires, 
by the grace of the Lord ^ 

Brahman and Creation 

The fourth chapter traces back everything that exists to 
Brahman The one, formless Being,® with a hidden pur- 
pose, by means of his power, creates many forms, from 
whom all this comes in the beginning and to whom it returns 
in the end.® It is he who is Agm (Fire), who is A'ditya 

1 Svetas , III, 2 

2 Svetas , III, 13 

3 Svetas , III, 16 

^ Svetas , III, 20 

The rendering of * ]a ekobaxno ’ into ‘ the sun, without any 
colour ’ {Sacred Books of the East, Vol, XV, p 249) is extraordinary 
and does not follow from the context 

3 Svetas , IV, 1 
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(Sun), wbo IS VAyu CWmd), wlio is Ohandramns (Moon), 
ulio IS the starry firmament, who is Brahma, wlio is water, 
and who is Prajapiti ‘ Thou art woman, thou art man, 
thou art youth, thou art maiden, thou as an old man 
walkest with the aid ot a stick, thou art born with thy 
face turned in all directions ’ Thou art the blue fly, thou 
art the green bird with red eyes, thou art the cloud, the 
season and the sea Thou art without beginning, thou 
pervadest everything, thou from whom all the world 
arc born * 

Maya 

This chapter is important for the reason that in it is 
found, for the first time, mention of ‘rndyil The verse 
which contains it, runs thus Know Prakriti to be ‘rndyii, 
and the Groat Lord to be the Mdyin The whole world 
IS pervaded with what are his members 

The filth chapter is deiotcd to an analysis of the three 
guuas, and hero wo come across the name of Kapila,* 
which has given rise to the discussion whether ICapila 
ofjthis Upanishad is to be identified with Kapila, the writer 
of the Sinkhya Sutras In the nc\t chapter mention is 
made of Sdnkhya and Toga philosophies " 

The Bi\th and the last chapter is looked upon os a 
non sectarian chapter The idea of one God the ultimate 
reality, is once again developed, but no longer associated 
with any name, such as Rudra or Siva The twenty first 
verse contains the name of the reputed author, Svetti 
svatara The twenty second verse mentions the word 
Veddnta for the first time 

r Svetaa , IV 2 

V Svetas , IV 8 

^ Svetas rv 4 

•* Bvetds V 2 

® Sveids , VI 18 
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Indra replies that the boon must be chosen by the 
taker himself As Pratardana insists upon Indra choosing 
the boon for him, Indra has to give way and begins saying 
what is most beneficial for man, but not before he has 
dilated upon his exploits, such as the slaying of the 
three headed son of Tiashtri billing the people of PrahWda 
in heaven, the people of Puloma in the sky, and the 
people of Kdlanga on earth Indra identifies Prdna with 
Atman and says that Prdna is blissful and immortal, 
that he does not increase by a good action or decrease by 
a bad action It is he who makes a man do virtuous 
deeds, whom he wishes to lead up from these worlds, and 
it IB he who makes a man do bad deeds whom he wishes 
to lead down from these worlds He is the guardian of the 
world, the king of the world the lord of the universe, and 
one should know him as bis Self ’ 

The last chapter contains a repetition of the story 
of Bdldki and Ajdtasatru, which is found in the Brihad 
dranyaka Upanishad 

X Tee Muiidaka Upanishad 

Mundaka Upanishad belongs to Atharva veda Mundaka 
IS taken to mean razor, which imphes that as a razor 
removes hair so this Upanishad removes the errors of 
mind It consists of three chapters, each of which 
IS called a Mundaka each Mundaka being subdivided 
into two khandas This Upanishad is very often quoted 
It boldly says that works can never constitute knowledge 
In the first Mundaka, Saunaka, the great householder, 
IB found approaching Angiras, whom he respectfully asks 
to tell him what is that which, if it is known, everything 
else becomes known 

' Kaushi in 8 

16 
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The lower and the Higher Knowledge 

Angiias nifoims Saunaka that thoie aie two kinds of 
knowledge, one is called higher and the otbci lowei. The 
lowei knowledge consists of the foin Vedas, Sikshii, Kaljia, 
Vydkaiana, Niiiikta (etymology), Gliliandas (metie) and 
Jyotisha, while the higliei knowledge is that by which the 
mdestiuctible One is known 

Tn the second kbanda of this Miindaka, it is distinctly 
said that fools considciing saciiiice and good woiks to be the 
best thing, know of no highei good, and enjoying their re- 
ward in heaven, gained by good woilcs, entei again this 
woild 01 a lower one ^ Nothing that is eternal can be gained 
by what is not eteinal (deeds)." Onl}- a person whose 
thoughts aie not tioubled by any desires, and who has 
obtained perfect peace, can obtain fiom a wise teacher the 
knowledge of Brahman, through which he knows the eternal 
and the true Per son. ° 

In the first kbanda of the second Mundaka, it is stated 
that from that divine Person everything has been born, 
including the elements, Devas, the senses, the seas, the 
mountains and the rivers. 

The second khanda contains the beautiful verses, where 
the devotee is asked to use the Upamshad as the bow, as the 
great weapon, with which to hit the mark, which is the 
indestructible.^ Om is the bow, the Self is the arrow, the 
Brahman is the mark. It is to be hit by a man with a 
tranquil heart, and then as the arrow becomes one with the 
mark, he will become one with Brahman 

In the thud verse of the second khanda of the third 
Mundaka, it is said that the Self cannot be gamed 

^ Mund , I, 2, 10 
2 Mund , I, 2, 12 
f Mund , I, 2, 13. 

Mund , II, 2, 3. 
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by tlic Vcdn, nor by intellect, nor bj n Knonlcdgo of the 
Bcripturcs He nbom the Self chooses, by him the 
Self cm be gnneil The Self chooses him ns bis onn 

It hns been nlrcidy snid thnt fools hnon no higher good 
than sicrificcs md good worl s, nnd that nothing can bo 
gained by good -norl s, but in the last two icrses of this 
Upanislnd, a compromise is sought to be cfTccfcd by saying 
that the science of Brahman should be communicated 
to a person who has performed all nets, is aersed in the 
Vedas, has ollcrcd certain libations, nnd by whom the 
rite of holding the fire on the head hns been duly per- 
formed A man who has not jicrformcd thorites should 
pot rend this Upanislnd The render is left to draw his 
own conclusion ns to whether these two acrscs originally 
formed a part of this Upamshad 

\I Tnr PnasNA UrASisHAD 

The Prasnn Upanislnd belongs to the Atharvn veda nnd 
consists of 6i\ chapters, each chapter containing a Prasnn 
or question, with its answer This Upamshad is a 
comparatirely modern one, which can bo made out from the 
method of its systematic treatment 

The First Chapter opens with 8i\ sages, namely, 
Bhdradvlija Satynkiiraa.Gfirgya, Asinldyann, Vnidarbhinnd 
Kdtydyann, approaching the aenemblc Pippalfida for a know 
ledge of the Highest Brahman 

The first question is put by Kfitydynna, who asks 
Pippaldda from where the creatures are born The 
sage, in reply gives a mythological account of the creation 
of the uniirerso 

In the Second Chapter, the second question is put by 
Vaidarbhi, who wants to know how many gods or powers 
keep what has thus been created, and who is the best of 
them Pippaldda replies that the powers are ether, air, 
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file, watei, earth, speech, mind, eye, and ear ; eveiy one 
of them contending that he suppoited the body Thereaftei 
Prana said that he alone supported it The other powers 
were not prepared to believe him, but when it was found 
that as he (Pi ana) went out, all others went out, and that 
as he returned, all otheis returned, Pidna was acknowledged 
to he the chief power 

Accordingly, in the Third Chapter, the thud question 
IS put by A'svalayana, who becomes eager to know 
whence Prana is born, how it goes out, and everything 
else relating to Prana, to all of which enquiries Pippaldda 
gives a ready answer, and says that there are one hundred 
and one arteries, each of which has a hundred branches, 
and each of these branches has seventy-two thousand sub- 
branches. 

By means of the fourth question, in the Pourth 
Chapter, Gdigya solicits for the knowledge of the senses 
that sleep in the human body, those that remain awake, 
the power that di earns, that which feels happiness and 
that on which all depend The Self is pointed out as the 
person who alone sees, hears, smells, tastes, perceives, 
thinks, acts, and whose essence is knowledge, who is 
supreme and indesti uctible 

In the Fifth Chapter, the fifth question is put by 
Satyakama, who is desirous of knowing what one would 
obtain by meditating on the syllable Om throughout life 
The reply is given that by means of the syllable Om, 
the wise man arrives at that which is calm, free from 
decay, free from death, free from fear. 

The last question in the last chapter is put by Bhdrad- 
Vtlja, who wants to know if Pippalada knows the person 
of sixteen parts To which the great sage replies that 
he is the person to be found within the body, he in whom 
these sixteen parts grow, in whom these parts lest, like 
spokes in the nave of a wheel. 
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\1 I Tup Maitw IjPAMSitAi) 

Tlie Mailri Upimfiliail WongB (o Ulnck Injur ACiln 
ll IB nUo cnilcil Mnitniynin Upniiinlnd, on nccoiint of iln 
Mongiug lo llic SiiMin of tlic MnilrijnttT! Hie siraple 
mmc of Mniln «lucli i« nltncliul to lliin lipiiiiElnd npiicnrs 
to liave I'ccii <lcri\c<l from tlic mmc of Smut Mniln, ulio 
in llio Secoml Clinptcr gives nn nccoiiiit of llio Self 

Tins Upnmnlind coii'isln of fcvcn clnptcr«, of winch 
the hit two mnj be Irentcd is cuh'cqiicnl nildilions, while 
the Tifth Clnplcr lines not conlnin nnylhiiig of 
Jihilo ophical imiiorlniicc the iiinm portion being ilovotcii 
lo n hymn of pnre The first four chnplcrs of this Upn 
iiiahntl wnll only he consiiicrcil here 

In this fjpimshnil, on account of the prc'cncc of 
Bauddhn ilctrinos, and the u'o of the nnmc of Sdkdjnnja, 
ns teacher of king Bnhndrnthn, it Ins liccn observed by 
Mat MOIlcr that ‘ the Upitii«hntl« are lo iny mind the 
germs of Buddhism," ' and this view has been accepted 
by a recent writer on Indian Philosophy ’ A full discu'sion 
of this matter is rc'crvcd for the nest chapter 

SAKAlAViA AVI) BnillADnATJIA 

In the Pirst Chapter, 1 ing Bnhndrnthn, who had gone 
to the forest, after establishing Ins son in his sorcreignty, 
at the end of one thousand days, comes across Saint 
Sdkiiynnyn, who possessed the knowledge of Self The 
saint was pleased to ask the king to choose a boon The 
king requested the sago to impart to him the knowledge of 
Self A repetition of the reply that was given by lama to 

* Sacred Bool 8 of the Fast Vol XV p ]| 

3 Radhalcnslmnn /ndmn Vol I London 1023 pp 

470 71 
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Nachiketas when the lattei chose his third boon, comes from 
the saint The saint tells the king that the knowledge 
of Self IS very difficult to obtain, and that the king 
had better choose other pleasures. The king, touching 
the saint’s feet with his head, says, What is the use of the 
enjoyment of pleasuies, when he who has fed on them is 
seen to return again and again to this world ? 

Saint Sakayanya was very much pleased with the 
reply of the king, whom he then told all about the doctrine 
of Self, as he had learnt it from the Saint Maitri The 
Self, which IS very small, indivisible, incomprehensible, 
dwells in pait in the body The body is made intelligent by 
the Self, the intelligent, and he becomes its diiver ^ This 
Self, seeming to be filled with desiies and seeming to 
be overcome by blight oi daik fruits of action, wanders 
about in everybody He is pure, firm, stable, iindefiled, 
unmoved, free from desire, lemaius a spectator, resting in 
himself Having concealed himself in the cloak of the 
three qualities he appears as the enjoyer of ita (good 
works) ? 


Self Elemental and True 

The Third Chapter contains an account of the Bhutdmd 
or the elemental Self, who overcome by blight and daik 
fruits of action, enteis on a good or bad birth, as disting- 
uished from the gieat Self, who is described in the Second 
Chapter. The five Tanmdtid,s (sound, touch, form, taste, 
smell) aie called Bhuta, the five gross elements (Maha- 
bhutas) are also called Bhuta The aggregate of all these 
is called Saiiia. body. Lastly, he who dwells in the body 
IS called Bhutdtma, the elemental Self He who acts is 
the elemental Self , he vho causes to act by means of the 

1 Maitii, II, 5 

2 Matin, II, 6 
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orgiii ig tlio inner man The inner man is not oicrcomc, 
bill the elemental Self is oitrcome, bccnii'c it lias united 
it elf witli tlic clcnicnt 

The Fourtli Clinptcr contains tlio process bj means 
otwliicli tbc elemental Self, atter leaiing tlio elemental 
boHi, obtains nnioii iiitli the Inio Self Tlic rcnicdi for 
tlio elemental Self consists of acquirement of tlic I non ledge 
of tlie Vedas, performaiico of one sdutj, tbercforcconformitj 
on tlielparl of eacli man to the order to nliicli lie liapiicns 
to belong Bj 1 non ledge, b} penance, and bj meditation 
Brabnian is gained Ullimalel> freed from tlicso tilings 
b} wliicli be lias filled and oicrcomc, be obtains union nitli 
tbe Self 


\I1I Tub 'Ma sdukia Uiamsiud 

The last of the group, treated ns the earlier Upanisbads, 
IS tlie Milndiilja, \ liicli contains onij tnclio icrscs It 
belongs to tlio Atliaria \cda It is atrj doubtful if tins Upa 
nisliad nTS kiioi n citlicr to DidarAsana or Samkara ' It 
discusses tlio four states of conECioii3nc«s, namclj, Making, 
dreaming, sleeping, and lastlj, a state of consciousness, 
nliicli IS iindcfinablc, iiiconcciiabic and indescribable 

According to tins Upaiiisliad, tbe sjllablo Om is cverj 
tiling Oiii IS tlio Self Tlio Self is Drabman Tins 
same Self lias four aspects, ns stated aboie 

\nisaAnarn, the controller of tlio Making stale, being 
conscious of external objects, cn]o)B tbe gross objects 

Toija'n, tbe controller of tlio dreaming state, conscious 
of internal objects, enjojs tbc subtle objects 

Profound sleep, in mIucIi tlio sleeper docs not dream, 
and Mlncli is controlled bj PrnjOA, is tlio third stale, mIiicIi 
IS full of bliss 


' Deuesen, PAi7o«oj)At( of the Upatiiih^d), Edinburgh, 1008, p 20 
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The real Self is to be known in the fourth state, in 


which it IS neither conscious of internal objects, nor of 
external objects This state cannot be defined, conceived, 
described, because it is beyond the five classes of sensible 


objects The fourth state^, 
second, is the real Self He 


Om, the blissful, without 
enters the Self who knows 


this. 




CHAPTER V 

FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINES OF THE UPANISHADS 
VnDio Rites in the Ueanisiiads 

Tlio period of tlio Upinislmds, for obvious reasons. Las 
to bo distinguished from the period of tho Rig veda, 
tbongli Uia practices and ways of thinking of tho Vedio 
period lingered on It should not bo thouglit that tho 
people who had for a long timo performed tho Vedic 
ntes and had put implicit reliance on tho efficacy of sacri 
flees, would all on a sudden lose thoir faith in them, and 
unreservedly subscribe to the new mode of thinking hid 
down in tho Upanislnds It was only in a free thinking 
country like India that tho teachings of tho Upinishads 
could find recognition ns Revelation, but it would havo 
been very surprising if tho bulk of tho people wore to 
cease to act and tliinl as they were doing in tho past, and 
follow tho load of tho progressive minority Tho reader has 
found, from tho quotations given, that in some of tho 
Upanishads, tho rituals of the Vcdio period have been 
directed to bo performed The ingenious evplnnation is 
sometimes given that tho teachings of tho Upanishads are 
of a supplementary character and were not intended to 
supersede tho Vcdic practices Such quotations, where 
those who follow tho Vcdic practices havo been reviled and 
compared to dogs havo been purposely omitted, but the 
reader must have seen that those who worship tho gods of 
tho Vedas have been unreservedly called fools Thcro is, 
therefore, no justification whatsoever for such an explanation 
It cannot be doubted that tho injunctions to follow tho 
Vedic rites, which aro found scattered in tho pages of tho 
16 
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Upanishads, have been subsequently smuggled in Once the 
sanctity of the Upanishads had been pioclaimed, all soits of 
things, including even ways and means as to how a woman 
may be made to yield to the desiies of a lover, how to do 
away with a wife’s lover whom the husband hates, and 
how to prevent the biith of a son, found their way into the 
Upanishads ^ Need we then wonder if Gough, and others of 
his way of thinking, felt lepelled by some of the contents 
of the Upanishads ? ^ 

Buddhism and Upanishad Philosophy 

The diffeient systems of philosophy, which we have 
found to constitute the different stages in the evolution of 
the philosophy of the Upanishads, stand well-explained, 
hut a gieat deal of misconception seems to prevail about the 
relation of the Buddhist system of philosophy to the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Upanishads, and what is far moie 
impoitant, about the leal chaiacter of the doctrines them- 
selves Max Mullei observes, “ The Upanishads aie to my 
mind the geims of Buddhism, while Buddhism is in many 
lespects the doctiine of the Upanishads carried out to its 
last consequences, and, what is important, employed as the 
foundation of a new social system In doctrine the highest 
goal of Vedanta, the knowledge of the True Self, is no more 
than the Samyaksambodhi , in piacticethe Sannyasin is the 
Bhikshu, the fiiai only emancipated alike fiom the tedious 
discipline of the Biahmanic student, the duties of the 
Bidhmanic householdei, and the yoke of the useless penan- 
ces imposed on the dweller in the forest. The spiiitual 
freedom of the Sannyasin becomes in Buddhism the common 
properly of the Sangha, the Fraternity, and that Fraternity 

1 Bnhad , VI, 4 

2 Gough, Philosophy of ihc Upanishads, London, 1903, p 116. 
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IS nliKc open to (lie joiiiig nnil (lie olil, to (lie Tlritlimnn anti 
(be Siidrn, to tin. neb and tbe poor, to tbo msc and tbc 
foobsb In fact tbere IS no brni between (be India of (lie 
Veda and (be India of (be Tripital a but tbcrc is a historical 
contimiitj between the two and (bi connecting linl between 
catremes dial setin width rtparated must be sought ui the 
Upanisbads ’ ’ 

That Mn\ Mtlller would tbini in tins manner need not 
cause anj surprise, (lioiigli the full im|iort of Ins remarks 
maj not bo realised bj the ordiiiara reatitr What seems 
strange is that a modern Indian writer of grtat repute sboiild 
liaae siibscnbcd to the new bild bj Mii\ Milllcr and adopted 
tbc reasons aihanced b> the latter The onij mctaplijsics 
that can pistifj Hiiddlia s etbical discipline is tbc metapbj 
sics underlying the I pani«bads Biiddbism is only a later 
phase of tbc general moiemcnt of tlioiiglit of winch tbo 
Dpanisliads are tbe earlier Many of tbc dociriiics of tbo 
Dpanisliatls arc no doubt pure Btiddbism, or rather Bud 
dbism IS III many |ioin(s the consistent carrying out of tbc 
principle laid down in the 1 panisbads Biiddlia did not 
lool upon biinscif as an iiinoaator but only a restorer of tbo 
ancient way, i e , die way of tbo Lipamslinds Both Bud 
dbism and Ijpanisbads repudi Uc tbc niitbority of tbc Vedas, 
so far as tlicir philosophy is concerned • • • 'pjjo (qi, 
dcncy to deny the substantial reality of the indiiidual is 
common to both The feeling that tins life is suffering, and 
tbo life beroattor is that for which wo sigh, is accepted by 
both They capoot us to get rid of life s fitful fever • • • 
That tbe absolute reality is incomprclicnsiblc by intellect is 
admitted by both It was Buddha s mission to accept tbo 
idealism of die Upanisbads at its best, and make it avail 
able tor tbo daily needs of mankind Historical Buddhism 


1 SacTcd Bool 8 of ihc East \oI XV pp li hi 
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means the spread of the Upanishad doctiines among the 
people ” ^ 

While we aie engaged in the difficult task of purifying 
the Upanishads, so as to get at the exact lesults achieved 
during the Upanishad period, we are confronted with 
views and lemarks that thieaten to push us back and make 
all oui efforts hopeless We have been lepeatedly told 
that the philosopheis of the Upanishad peiiod fearlessly 
attacked the iitualism of the Vedic period, but scaicely any 
effoit has been made to extiicate the leal philosophy of the 
Upanishads fiom the mass of thoughts and practices of the 
Vedic peiiod which have found shelter in the Upanishads 
A consideiable section of the people might have been fol- 
lowing the ritualism of the Vedas, but it cannot be doubted 
that the Upanishad thmkeis, though their number may 
have been small, kept themselves rigidly aloof fiom such 
piactices, and the texts of the Upanishads weie the last 
place wheie the hymns in piaise of the Vedic iites would 
have been sung We have been told that the Upanishads 
contain not only the A'tman doctiine, but the geims as well 
of the othei Indian systems, still no seiious effoit has been 
made to sepaiate the doctiine of A'tman, the fundamental 
doctrine of the Upanishads, from the other philosophies 
which flouiished during the Upanishad period. But it is 
one thing to say that the Upanishads contain the germs of 
the Buddhist philosophy, like those of other philosophies, 
and an altogethei different thing to say that Buddhism 
is only the consistent carrying out of the fundamental 
doctrine laid down in the Upanishads. If our conten- 
tion IS right, it will have to be said that, far from making 
an attempt to rescue the fundamental doctrines of the 
Upanishads from prevailing misconceptions, such views only 
goto show that the doctrines have not been properly grasped. 

1 Badhaliiishnan, Indian Philoso 2 )Jiy, Vol I, London, 1023, 
pp. ATO*-?!. 
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Lot us consider first wbit the view of Muller nhovo 
quoted rcilly amounts to It means that the philosophers 
of the Upinislnd period were hboiiring Inrd to produce 
what later on budded out ns the philosophy of the Buddhist, 
and that the climax of the Upanishad philosophy is reached 
in the Buddhist hiirv tna, and that all this search for the 
ultimate reality, and the establishing of the identity of 
Atman and Brahman, lead only to an intclleotiinl vacuum, 
and that therefore the not results of the A tman and Buddhist 
philosophies are one and the same 

To do justice to the Indian writer whoso view has been 
above quoted, it is necessary to quote him further, in order 
to show that the clement which he found 1 icl ing in the 
Upanishads, was later on found by him in the Bhagavadgit I 
“ The Git i IS an application of the Upanishad ideal to tho 
now situations which arose at the time of the Mah ihh irata 
In adapting tho idealism of the Upanishads to a thcistically 
minded people, it attempts to derive a religion from the 
Upanishad philosophy It shews that tho roncctivo spiritual 
idealism of tho Upanishad has room for tho living warm 
religion of personal devotion The absolute of the Upani- 
sbads IS revealed ns the fulfilment of the rcdcctivo and the 
emotional demands of human nature This change of 
emphasis from the speculative to tho practical, from the 
philosophical to tho religious is also to bo found in tho later 
Upanishads, where wo have tho saviour responding to the 
cry of faith The Git I attempts a spiritual synthesis which 
could support life and conduct on tho basis of tho Upanishad 
truth which it carries into the life blood of the Indian 
people ' According to this writer, " The central defect 
of Buddha s teaching is that in his ethical earnestness, he 
took up and magnified one half of the truth and made it look 

1 Radlml rifllmon Z/uIian Philosophy Vol I T ondon 1020 pp 
530 31 
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as if it weie the whole. His distaste foi metapliysic 
prevented him fiom seeing that the pailial tiuth had a 
necessary complement and rested on principles winch earned 
it beyond its self-imposed limits.”’ In the liglit of these 
quotations, we can well understand liow the absenee of the 
much needed thcistic element in the Upanishad doctrine 
induced the wiilei to put it on tlie same level with 
Buddhism 


Upanishad Philosophy j\i is conceived 

Nevei hefoie the apt use of the void 'upanishad,’ 
meaning secret teaching, has been brought home to us. 
The fundamental doctrines of the Upanishads, if not pio- 
peily giasped, aie suie to lead to endless confusion. The 
two gieat commentatois, SamkaiaandEdmanuja, on account 
of then theological bias, failed to compiehend adequately 
the fundamental doctiines of the Upanishads, and it is no 
wondei that the wiiteis quoted above, who have followed 
the footsteps of Samkaia, missed also the leal meaning of 
the fundamental doctiines. No commentator tickles the 
fancy of a peison so much as Samkaia does, and no one 
wants to sink low in the estimation of otheis by not giving 
piefeience to Samkaia’s commentaiies as masteipieces, 
which only can, it is supposed, throw light on the hidden 
tiuths of the Upanishads The readei himself w^ould come 
to the same conclusion, to which the writeis quoted above 
have come, if he were to lely solely on the explanations 
and criticisms offered by Samkaia ^ 

Eadhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol I, 1923, p 471 

2 “Samkaia and Iiis followeis bonowed much of the dialectic 
fomi of ciiticism fiom the Buddhists H is Biahman was veiy much 
like the SvmT/a of NAgdijuna It is difficult to distinguish between 
puie being and pure non-bemg as a categoiy. The debts of Samkaia 
to the self-luminosity of the Vijndnavdda Buddhism can haidly be 
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In t^^Pl «licM ■'Inx Mnilir(,H( out In' iit« n gnon 
iIdm tcgirilmj lli" Ui'ini'-lnil , imiiA of (lio ‘lirllin;, (li>. 
roicrifol llip tttcnliflli finliin Inil nol I'oin nniU Oik 
fin kpII iiiiilrr^lmrl llii ilifliciillA of n jilnlo ii|ilncnt 
Knlor of lino litnos lo riini''‘ne ll o iiMiinUP irilili, 
in limi" of tlio lUiiip, (IT died lii lit Iipmi lind'i 
Hu! OIK Inil'- 10 nni’oi'lind win in llif o th' ll ' nitiiinic 
riilil\ of lltr I I'lnidml' cmnol Iv conwi'cd on Ih' linn 
of the iillitmlo mliO of inodirn fririicc nindi lYmilri nnil 
IS llie t -enro of rtonllniij, II i ill !■" irilli flringi, if Ilic 
iiltinnic nilil) r to ►liii'l di«crrdikd, nn'l con iilcrrd t. 
oiniK rcnl nr noiiKiei lent liccm o it Iit. not Ikkii ifcliiccd 
to «oiiirl|nng 'crj pil| iWc tollii’ liunnn ftn f* or idcnlifird 
1 itli n fimilinr Iniiinn notion 11 \ mini tlio liMog \ ^rm 
pcrroml toiicli of llu One of pliilo opli\ n fdl nwiry 
lo mile tlic licirl mpond nnd lo llicin llic pinlo 
foplis of (Ik tJpini'Indi ttwiM nppi ir lo lie viciiouh ni 
llicn: ro rojin in it for lli" plij of tlio feelings 

mid rnniimenls, to wliicli lliti mo necii loinril Diit 
if llio Aline of n plii'o oplij In lo In jiidgtil b) .,iic|i 
milirntnlil It l , nno Ind lioiitr rdiiiqiiiFli llii pilli of 
pliiln opln nliidi the iiuiro out piinnio llie innn one find'" 
be Ircncd \ ilb Ibing- ' illi t bichoni is not fmmlinr but 
nbicb neicriliili s nrt tin deltrniiimig cliiiinil in Ibe 
nlliiintt mlili ‘•cnliinrnts mil Ime lo 1*0 rtinndtilid, 
jiKl ns tliougbl'' mid nil T. 1 ill ln\c In bo rc«ln]>cil mil if 
one IS not nbit lo tetor ludgeof Ibe future, c'teciit in Icniis 
of tbc pm-i or Ibe prc'ciit, let linn not [leer into Ibt rcilm of 

otir-cMIinnlcJ There t uii« lo b" much Irulh in Iho necueotlon 
Bgimut BnmUm b) VijfiAna Ilha»ii nnJ ollitni limt ho wni n hliWen 
Duddhiiit hhnt'll I urn l«l lo Ihink lhal Bimlore » philoiorhy l« 
lorgily ocorapounaol ViiOAhotMii ond Sunj-mfidn niiJdhbm «iHi 
Ihc Upnnlihnd notion ol Iho pcnniincnco ol Iho r oK ouicroddcd — 
DiuGupln Mliilory of Iirdian Philoiophij Aol I, Cnralridoo 1033 
pp 103 01 
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futuie, which constitutes the mam domain ot philosophy 
Just as a young man looks upon the thoughts of his boyhood 
and is astonished that he should have been at one time so much 
swayed by the feelings of that age, just as an adult leviews 
the thoughts of his youthful days and wonders that he 
should have attached such exaggerated impoitance to the 
feelings and sentiments that weie uppeimost in his mind 
once, so theie would come a time when adult humanity 
would look upon the sentiments of the present times and the 
current value attached to things as extremely childrsh. 
The object of the fundamental doctrines of the Upanishads 
was to inaugurate such an age for humanity, but it was too 
premature at the trme when they were first uttered. Many 
could then, as even now, admire the giddy heights to which 
they are taken, but veiy few can really be at home in the 
region into which they are taken, every bit of which 
IS unfamiliar to them I admit that the great truth 
was perceived intuitively. “ At times the human in- 
tellect IS able to grasp far -reaching conclusions, the 
processes leading to which it is unable to follow, much 
less to explain. The stage of explanation follow^s with the 
subsequent development of the materials of experience. 
Intuition, in this sense, may be taken to be the quick act 
of individual perception, which a keen intellect can form, 
although the full materials of experience are wanting. As 
in the case of the metaphysical thinker, it happens also m 
the case of the religious Seer and the discoverer of great 
scientific truths Their thoughts do not stand divorced 
from facts, they only travel ahead of them ” ^ Intuition, 
therefore, as I understand it, is not synonymous with 
mysticism.^ 

' Author’s Thcoiy of Umeahty, Calcutta, 1922, p 33 

^ I have already made it plain that I do not acknowledge the 
existence of any method that may be called mystical Eveiything is 
biought about in the natural way there is nothing which can be called 
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luNDAMPvrvn Doctrinpb or rnr Ur^NiaUACs 

In order to sliow tiint llic Icncla of Buddhiam nro 
entirelj ditTcrcnt from tlie fundiracntil docinnea of tlic 
Upinislinds, we nliould firat elite and eTplnin lie mam 
doctrines of the Upmisliadb It is needless to bi> tint for 
tint purpose tho teils of the eirlicr Upinislnds, from which 
extensive quotitions hue alrcid} been made, will ho Eololi 
relied upon, and ehoiild he found to 1 c quite eiifTicient I 
do not at all agreo i ith Mix Mitllcr s exposition of tho 
fundamentil docinnes, for which ho cniirclj depends upon 
Simkara — "In one half icree I elnll tell \oii whit Ins 
been tiught in thousands of volumes Brshraan is tnic, 
the world is fal'O, tho eoiil is Bnhmin and nothing else ' 
I would siibstitiilo tor it inj reading of the doctrines, and, 
after tho manner of Max Mailer, si), "In one half verso I 
shill tell my rcider whit has been clcarlv taught in tho 
Upanislnds Brahman is true tho world is true, the 
soul, like cverytluDg else, is Brahman and nothing else 

super UBlurol I bavc tned lo explain logn oa a natural method by 
which koo^lcdgo of things enn bo moro speedily oequired thnn by tho 
ordinary processes of tlio eenscB As n scientific process it is no doubt 
eoDicnhat difficult to hondlo but similar is tho ca^o with all other 
psycliologicol phenomena which ore sought to bo reduced into n 
scientific form I therefore differ from n wntcr for wliom I Imvo 
great rogord when ho looks upon tho methods of logo ns mjstical 
methods (Itonado s Surrey of OonslrucUie Philotophy Poona 1020 

p 82tr) All that con bo said In tlio present state of lOMstigation is 
that wo should patiently wait for the lime, when enterprising lovers 
of knowledge aro nblo to convert into o regular science tho logo 
methods of concentration If Indio geographically were situate 
Bomewherom Europe wo moy bo quite sure that bythistimo tho logo 
system would have attracted o larger share of attention from know 
Icdgo seekers than it has been yet oblo to do 

' Max Muller Six Syslcms of Indian Philosophy, London, 

1010 p 122 

17 
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T have always wondeied how persons, when dealing with 
philosophical oi theological questions, will succumb to the 
temptation of twisting the impoit of ordinary ideas, which 
they nevei think of doing in connection with other matters 
If it IS once admitted that Brahman is the one ultimate 
reahty, I fail to understand how there can be room left foi 
developing the idea that something exists, hut yet is not 
true I can well conceive that when separate and distinct 
foices or powers are at work, different results may follow. 
In the case of a world which is conceived as partly governed 
by a beneficent and partly by a malevolent power^ or 
in the case of a world one part of which is conceived as 
composed of materials of one kind, and the other of 
materials of a different kind, the two different parts may 
present things of a different nature. But if once it is con- 
ceded that one cause is working thioughout the world,^ the 
entire world must partake of the nature of that cause. 
There is enough room for the development of variety, even 
when a sole cause is working in the world, but how can a 
portion of the wmld be true and a portion false, or how can 
some ideas be inherently true and some inherently false, when 
everything is brought about by one and the same cause, which 
IS true ? We can certainly conceive of development of ideas, 
of ideas undergoing changes, and of the existence of different 
points of view, as for example, a thing seen from a distance 
presents an impression different from that presented by the 
same thing when observed at close quarters^ oi a thing 
observed by a boy does not carry the same impression as it 
does when seen by a grown-up person But how can it be 
said that the entire creation, oi a portion of it, is false^^ 
when it IS distinctly stated that there is one true cause for 
everything that exists ? Diversity is not falsity^ noi is 
Ignorance falsity. ‘ Is ’ cannot, by any stretch of imagina- 
tion^ be said to be hs not^’ nor can ‘is not’ by any ingenuity 
construed as hs.’ 
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It ma) bo Baid tliat a\hetlicr it logicallj foIloEa or not, 
it i\o find it dislincllj Matul in tliL Upanisbads that 
Brahman is true, and lliat the Morld is fnl«c, bucli 
statements anil Ii lac to bo taKui for wliatcacr tbcj maj be 
avortli To a candid statement of tins nature, bj waj of 
lepK, an tiiiiallj candid question lua) be put Mliat do 
}ou mean bj eajing that the world is false ? Do jou mean 
that it caibts, but is at the same time fali-c, or false, because it 
exists not ? If j on s ly it is faUe because it exists not, the proof 
of it becomes \cry easy, as in the case of anytliing that docs 
not exist As it is easy to proae arlicn a man docs not exist, it 
ought, in the same manner, be easy to proio that the exter 
nal world docs notexist That alternatiic is easily settled, 
but it should be borno in mind that it does not admit of 
what IS understood by rcia lire existence, for what is fahe, 
because it exists not, does not admit of relative existence 
To mahe out a ca'o of relative existence of the world, wo 
shall bain to fall back uiion the other altcrnatiie, that though 
it may seem to exist, yet it is really fahe In order to make 
the issue still more clear, it must hare to be further stated, 
whether the falsity in question is subjcctixo or objcctiic A 
thing IS said to bo false in a subjective sense, when, owing 
to a detect in the mdividual intellect, a thing is considered to 
exist although it does not exist A thing, on the other hand, 
IB said to bo objectively false, when tho falsity is due not to 
individual incapacity, but on account of defect in tho com- 
mon human machinery, called intellect Tho falsity in tho 
latter case then resell cs into tho case of a thing which has 
no existence, but masquerades os a thing that has We 
shall accordingly proceed to find out in what sense, if any, 
the world is considered to be falso in tho Dpaiiishads 
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The Origin and Nature of the World according to 
THE Brihada'ranyaea Upanishad 

Tu the Biihadaranyaka Upanishad, we have been told 
that the Brahman has two forms, the material and the 
immateiial Everything except air and sky is mateiial, is 
mortal, is solid, is definite ^ Yajnavalkya says to his wife 
Maitreyi that all the worlds, the cieatuies, everything, in- 
cluding the Vedas, came out of the Self, the Brahman.^ 
Next we find Yajnavalkya saying, in answer to the question 
put by Uddalaka Ahum, as to who is the puller of this w^oild, 
the other world, and all other beings, that the Self, the 
Brahman, is the puller (ruler) of the an, the earth, the 
water, the fire, the sky, the heaven, and everything else 

Let us stop for a moment to consider the nature of the 
world as explained in the Biihaddianyaka Upanishad, the 
antiquity of which is not disputed by any one Do we find 
it stated heie that the world is a miiage, a fiction, the mere 
shadow of something else, oi do we not find it distinctly 
stated in language which does not admit of any ambiguity 
whatsoevei, that the world, like everything else, came 
out of the SeK, the Brahman ? We hope no one wuU have 
the boldness to say that the Self or the Brahman, heie 
spoken of, is only relatively true, and that, therefore, the 
world and everything else that came from the Self or 
Brahman, are only lelatively true. It cannot for a moment 
be doubted that the world is as true as Brahman itself. It 
came out of Brahman, the tiue of the true, and is tiue, for 
truth comes out of truth and not falsity out of truth Neither 
does it permit of the offering of an ingenuous explanation, 
that the Self oi Biahman, w^hich is tiuthitsell, was in a joking 
humoui, and diew' some imaginary cards out of his pocket, 
in ordei to pas's them as real, like what we may find a magician 
doing. In all that has been said there is absolutely no lOom 

^ Biiligd ., II, 3, 1-2, 


2 Ibid, U, 4 
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for the spccuhtion tiint llic worlil o filnni ^\orl(l Ccr 
tnmij tlic world has ila Mine in the acale of tilings It lias 
its assigned position, and has to Keep to that It cannot 
claim to be what it is not As water cannot he considered 
solid, so long ns it is in the fluid state, the distinction tic 
tween water when it is fluid, and water when it turns solid, 
has to In! maintained Ihoiigh, iillimntelj, everything mnj 
lie rolled hack into the Self or Brahmin from out of which 
they Iia\c come, so long ns they have assigned places, m the 
order of thinga, they hay e distinct cxi dcnce Neither docs the 
change that a thing is cnpniilc of undergoing, make a thing 
nntnic To-da) it la a need, to morrow a full groyyn 
tree, the next daj a piece of wood, but for that 
reason, neither the teed, nor the tree nor the wood 15 to 
be tooled upon ns untrue Fyerj moment of the CMstcnce of 
a thing whatcycr ma) he its hliape or form, or duration, 
18 a true moment, bccau c it has the stamp of ultimate truth, 
Brahman, upon it Mo to say that, since cycr>tliing is 
onlj a manifestation of Brahman, who is the tole rcahtj, 
the manifestations canno' be real, is etpiallj absurd Take 
for instance, the manifestations of the will of an indiyidual 
One day a pcreoii feels aery much attracted by a thing, 
which he makes up his mind to cat and cats accordingly 
'What he cats, siippo'c, docs not agree with him lUiotlicr 
day, yvhen ho secs the same thing yyhich had once very 
great attraction for him, he silently passes by without 
bestowing any notice upon it Should it bo said, on 
account of his changed state of mind, that his fondness for 
the thing on the first day had no oxistcncc, because it passed 
ayvay the next day 1 The material world is also changing, 
we are living in the midst of an over changing yyorld A 
person would not bo able to recognise a place, say in London 
or Calcutta, where ho has lived the beat part of his life, if 
ho were to re visit it, after its topography has changed, on 
account of extensive improvements made Will it therefore 
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be said that those features of the place which have ceased to 
exist, did not exist at one time^ Every moment of time^ 
even when rapidly replaced by other moments, every fea- 
ture of the world, even when replaced by numerous other 
features, must be looked upon as tiue. 

Lastly, the world cannot be said to be false if any 
person, in his ardent desiie to ariive at his ultimate desti- 
nation, leaves it behind. Yajhavalkya had led the best 
portion of his life in the courts of kings, and in the company 
of his two wives, Maitieyi and Katyayam Towards the 
close of his life, he made up his mind to retire to the 
forests, and accordingly parted from his wives Should it, 
therefore, be said that the householder’s life is false and the 
forest life is tiue^ or that kings, courts, discussion in the 
company of learned men, are all false ^ Yet we are being 
told, at every turn, because we cannot, or like not to, make 
the world our permanent habitation, the world is false • 
Because one wishes for a state of existence, which he looks 
upon as the highest, all the states of existence he has 
passed through cannot be called chimerical or illusory. 
There may be any number of worlds, distinct and different 
from this world, which may prove more attractive than this 
world of ours, but for that reason we cannot say that this 
world has no existence. The pleasures that a person may 
have once taken delight in, the kind of life that a person 
may have once pleasantly led, the world that he may have 
doted upon, all these cannot be said to be false, because he 
has changed his point of view If a man does not want to 
lemain for ever encased in one kind of ideas^ and changes 
it for ideas of a different kind, which he has come to find 
far better than the ideas which he once dearly cherished, 
should it be said that he has passed from unreality to leahty ? 
Yet, at every tuin^ we are being told, in course of the intei- 
pietation of the texts of the Upamshads, that because a 
man finds infinite bliss in the contemplation of Biahman^ 
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llio irl(T4 rclnting Id over>lliin(, cl'f, incliiiling the ii-orld, 
in a\1ii('!i he Ind been fo long living, lliinlviiig, nnil develop 
ing Ilia idcvi, nro fnl«e 1 Nowhere in the enrher Upinialnds 
elnll we find Fiicli puerile na»crliona mode An indnidiml 
pvacfa (hroiigh Fcveril sHgea m hia Ecvrch for ullitmle 
Inith end hccenae he finile hie rest in the nltimnte Etegc, 
the Ollier ehgea, wliieli Ind ncicd ne Ihe Indder, h) mennB 
of which the Inal Flege wn« Tcechcd, cennot he celled fnlFC 
But, no, e clean of writers would not nllow tie to dmw thnt 
conelii'ion Since Semhire, the motl dcElriicliie of nil 
coinnicnlelore, whom Ihov Mindlj follow, fujb tint the 
world, the worl of ARvii, in illuainn, therefore, it must ho 
FO, in 'pile of nil proofs from the Dpenishide, which 
‘^emhnre we' only interpreting, to Ihe conirery Accepting 
the inlcrprctelion of Sninhum, without Irving to find out, 
if Hie leita of Ihe tJpetiieliads support Semhnre, Afex 
Mnllor cemo lo hold the new tint ” Evolution of tlio 
Brehmnn, or r’nrinime, le heterodox, ilhi'ion or Vivnrtn 
IS orthodox Vcddntn Brehroen is e conception involving 
Rich coniplclo jicrfcction tint with it evolution, or n Icn- 
denev lownrda higher perfection, le impo'aible If there 
fore there i' clnngc, lint clnnge can onlv he illiiaion and 
can nercrchim the mme rcahiv os Brnhraan To pul it 
niclaphvFicallv, the world according lo the orthodox Veddn 
tin, docs not proceed from Bmhnian ns n tree from n 
germ, but as a mirage from the ravs of Ihe sun The 
vxirld IS, na vve cvprc's it, phenomenal onlv, hut whalcxer 
objective rcalilj there is in it, if Brahronn " ' It is very 
strange thnt "Max Mtillcr, who had Inhen the pains of 
tranFlnling the earlier Upanishails, should liaio failed lo 
notice the stages of evolution m tho texts of the Upanishnds, 
bj following Snmhnra so blindly Or, should wc ray, 
that he followed Samknrn, because, like Snmknra, ho 


I Atfls Stfillcr Eacrttl DooJ t of ihe East Vol W p sxxvii 
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anted to establish that the Upanishads had no positn-e 
value 01 lesult to boast of ? 


The WoPiLD as it is conceived in the Chha'ndogya 

Upanishad 

Wevouldnow tuin oiii attention to the Chhandog3'a 
Upanishad, the second oldest Upanishad, and see hov the 
AAOild has been conceived theie We find Ahum telling his 
son, Svetaketu, that in the beginning, theie was that only 
which IS, and out of that, fiie came foith. Thereaftei that 
file sent foith watei, and water sent foith eaith. Theieaftei 
that Being, which had pioduced fiie, water and earth, 
entered into them, and gradually everything else, including 
the \Aorld as we find it, came into existence/ Without 
attempting to justify the mode of evolution sketched out in 
this Upanishad, no doubt can be entei tamed about the 
fact that the woild came out by a piocess of giowtb, fiom 
Brahman, the ulimatc leahty. AVe do not find here any 
magician coming foiwaid and waMiig his wand in oidci 
to pioducc the Avorld, ihe gieatest of illusions Though 
we find Slated later on that the Infinite is the bliss, and 
that theie is no bliss in the Finite," that he Avho loves the 
Self, takes pleasuic in the Self, becomes the master in all 
thcbe voilds and that those who think difleiently, live in 
peii^'hable AAorlds,® that does not go to make the vorld false. 
Tj'.e indiMdual giadnally comes to knov what to pii/c most, 
and if he has, in his joiirnc} onvaid, come to liaAc a pooi 
opinion of the vorld in which we live, he should not for 
lhai len^-on look upon it as false. 


* rhh ( n ( f ., VI, 2-r» 
= Cf'huj < 1 , VII, 23 
■ VII, 25 
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Is\ AND b\LT\ S\ATVR\ UlAMSHADS NatWS OE 

THE World 

Wlicn wo comoto tlio lal Upinislmd, tbo One, the Self, 
the Brahman, IS distinetlj identified with all things, those 
that ino\o as well as tlio'-e tint do not moio, that is to saj 
oven the inert matter is also Brahman ' The gross matter 
IS also of the same nature ns that of the ultimate realit}, 
and it IS said that he who secs all things in the Self, incliid 
ing, without douht, this world and the Self in all things 
does not lahour under an} delusion ’ Far from asl ing us 
to look upon this world as a huge illusion, it is clearly said 
in this Opanishad that all delusion disappears ns soon ns 
man finds out that ever} thing is permeated h} the iiltimnlo 
reality, the Brahman 

Though the Sictasaatnra Upanishnd, for the first 
time, mentions the word MilyA, we need not ho afraid 
of approaching it in order to ascertain the nature of the 
world contemplated hy it, whether the world is an 
illusion or has reality in its composition It unequivocally 
says that Brahman is fire, sun, wind, moon, the starry 
firmament water, the thunder cloud the seasons, the 
seas, etc , and it is that from which all the worlds are horn ’ 
If after these cvphcit statements, wo find it stated later 
on that Prakriti or Nature is XIilyA and the great Lord 
IS Mdyin wo can haio no hesitation in construing that 
hy ‘ MAyA is meant art, and hy ' JIAyin is meant 
‘ Maker As the doctrine of JIlyA is discussed in the nevt 
chapter wo would not go into that subject hero any further 
but would only recall the broad principle which should be 
applied to statements of this nature, and to which wo have 
already adverted 

' f*A 5 ltd 01 > Sectdi IV 

18 
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The broad principle that one should keep in mind when 
leading the Upanishads is that, once an idea has been made 
perfectly cleai, by being stressed times without number, any 
attempt made theieafter to leplace it by a contradictoiy or 
incongruous idea, should be looked upon as the work of the 
interpolatoi and accoidingly treated with contempt This 
is veiy necessaiy when we remember, firstly, that the Upa- 
nishads had been preseived fora long time in the memory of 
persons , secondly, that several kinds of philosophy, some of 
which aie diffeient from one anothei as poles asunder, 
are comfortably accommodated in the same Upamshad , and, 
thiidly, that the hand of the inteipolator has not spaied 
even the oldest Upanishads. We do not take notice of the 
numeious Upanishads that spiang into existence afterwards, 
the sole object of which was to find foi the views contained 
in them lecognition undei the covei of the name of 
‘ upamshad ’ If, m an oidinaiy debating society, after a 
lesolution of one kind has been entertained, a contiadictoiy 
lesolution brought foiwaid in the guise of an amendment is 
thiown out by the president, and the main lesolution is allowed 
to be discussed on its merits, much moie does it become 
necessaiy, in the case of discussions on solemn subjects, 
solemnly carried on, to rule out incongruous ideas, when once 
certain ideas have been unambiguously accepted and estab- 
lished If, theiefoie, aftei having been cleaily and repeatedly 
affirmed that the world is real, and has proceeded from 
Brahman, the ultimate reality, it is afterwards sought, by 
means of a subteifuge, to make it unieal by attiibuting its 
existence to a thing which has no leal existence, the leader 
ought to tieat with contempt such an attempt as the woik 
of an interpolatoi . 

The Nature of Brahman 

Aftei having found that the woild contemplated in the 
earliest Upanishads is a leal world, and not illusion, let us 
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proceed to consider what arc cxactl} the contents of 
Brahman, or Atman, which Ins been identified with 
Brahman, and whether Brahman or A'tman is a fugitive 
or a negative thing, about which no conception can be 
formed, or whether it can be understood partiallj, though 
not in its entirely The attention of the render lias been 
alrcad) drawn to tho ticwb of those who hold that the 
Brahman of tho Upanishads has no substantial reality, 
and it was therefore the precursor of Buddhistic thoughts, 
which made explicit what was implicit in the 'Dpanisliads 
\Vc will once more find it to be a case of adoption of a 
paiticular kind of interpretation, for establishing a pre 
conceived theory Just as in the case of finding out the 
reality or otherwise of tho world, Samkara was absolutely 
relied upon, and thcioafter every word found in the Upani 
shads relating to tho world was taken to mean, ‘ bereft of 
any substance so aUo in the case of tho interpretation of 
Brahman, Samkara is accepted ns the infalliblo guide 
by a class of writers, and Brahman is found to bo an nbstraot 
thing about which no conception can bo formed It has 
therefore to bo seen, from an examination of the texts of tho 
Upanwliads, how far Samkara and those who have followed 
Ins interpretation, arc justified in forming such a conception 
of Brahman 


YajBavaikya s View 

In the Brihad iranyaka Upanishad, when tho doctrine of 
the Self is being explained by Y vjuavalkya to his wife 
Jlaitrcyi, with the help of the metaphors of the drum, tho 
conch shell, the lute, tho lighted fire, the sea and tho saltish 
water, lot us see what is sought to be imparted ' Yijua 
valkya says that as tho sounds of a drum, when beaten. 


' Brihad II, 4 
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cannot be seized exteinallj, but the sound is seized, when 
the drum is seized or the beatei of the di um , as the sounds 
of the conch-shell, when blown, cannot be seized externally, 
but the sound is seized, when the shell is seized or the 
blower of the shell , as the sounds of a lute when played, 
cannot be seized externally, but the sound is seized, when 
the lute IS seized oi the playei of the lute ; as clouds of 
smoke pioceed by themselves out of a lighted fiie kindled 
With a damp fuel, thus, verily, 0 Maitieyi, has been 
breathed foith fiom this great Being what we have as 
Eig-veda, Yajur-veda, Sama-veda, etc., from whom alone 
all these were bieathed foith , as all wateis find their 
centre in the sea, all touches in the skin, all tastes in the 
tongue, all smells in the nose, all coloius in the eye, all 
sounds in the ear, all peicepts in the mind, all knowledge in 
the heait, all actions in the hands, all movements in the 
feet, all the Vedas in the speech, as a lump of salt, 
when thrown into watei, becomes dissolved into watei, and 
could not be taken out again, but wherevei we taste it is 
salt, thus veiily, 0 Maitreyi, does this Gieat Being unlimit- 
ed, consisting of nothing but knowledge, use fiom out of 
those elements and vanish in them , when he has depaited, 
there is no more knowledge, I say, 0 Maitieyi. Ydjuavalkya 
had just before said to his wife, Maitreyi, “ The Self 
is to be seen, to be heaid, to be perceived, to be maiked ; 
when w’e see, heai, peiceive, and know the Self, everything 
is known.” 


Tub Many exist ix the One 

In the above discourse on the nature of Biahmnn, we 
find It veiy clearly stated that knowledge cannot be said to be 
complete, if we confine our attention onl} to the manifesta- 
tions and leave out of consideiation tiial which is their 
cause. The manifestations exist, because at thou back 
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there rs thet one cni‘io Rc-il I nowicdgc ts not poisiblo 
if, regardless of their cause onij the effects arc taken into 
consideration Tlioiigli the manifestations nro of endless 
varictj, the ultimato caii'o is One Let the render now 
judge for himself if the Self or Brahman is a mere 
abstract namo, or 13 mcrllowing «ilh contents Docs not 
each and oaerj manifestation go to mal o up the contents 
of the Self or Brahman ? It will be childish to pm down the 
Self or Brahman to those things onlj uliich we human beings 
1 now or about which i\c can form some idea, for the Self or 
Brahman contains innumerable things regarding nhicli we 
have no knon ledge or idea cither But there is no doubt left 
in the mind of the reader that the Self or Brahman is of Ihc 
feast what wo 1 non or nro capable of knowing A super 
fioinl commentator mil saj that because the Self or Brahman 
IS the essence of ciorj thing, ho is something that is 
abstract, a name oiil) It a thing of a ast magnitude were 
condensed into a thing of acr> small dimension hardly 
perceptible to the eje, if the world were iiltimalelj dissohed 
into those elements, out of wliieli it was thought to haao 
arisen, according to tho old scientific idea, or into the 
one primordial thing according to the modern scientists, 
will it be said tint the ultimate state, into which things 
may bo reduced, has no existence, is only a name? 
Nothing could be more absurd That ultimate state has 
within it, as its contents, all tilings that hare merged in 
it It IB only a change of form, and does not mean tho 
absence of an) single particle of tho numerous things which 
had at one time c’cistcd It is potentially full of numerous 
concrete things, into which it spreads itself, whenever 
necessar) What Ydjuavalkya is trying to impress upon his 
wife 13 that tho cause of orcrything in the world, including 
our individual sehoa is Brahman and when eicrytliiiig 
is traced hack to Brahman Inowlcdge is said to bo 
complete Far from saying that tho Self or Brahman is 
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devoid of leality, ifc is being sought to be established that it 
IS at the least iich with the contents of everything that 
we perceive or know 


Knowledge of Beahman Stages of Duality and 

Oneness 


One thing moie lemains in connection with the present 
discouise of Ya]havalkya, to which I would like to diaw 
the reader’s particulai attention Aftei Yajhavalkya has 
finished in the manner, quoted above, his wife, Maitieyi, 
a woithy wife of a worthy husband, says to him, ‘'Sii, 
thou hast bewildered me ” Yajnavalkya lepliesby pointing 
out that he has said nothing which is bewildering, foi 
when theie is as it were duality, then one sees the 
other, one smells the other, one heais the other, one salutes 
the other, one perceives the other, one knows the other , 
but when the Self only is all this, how should he smell 
another, how should he see another, how should he hear 
anothei, how should he salute another, how should he 
perceive another, how should he know anothei ^ 

From the above saying of Yajnavalkya, some have come 
to the conclusion that Brahman cannot be comprehended 
Let us consider what Yajnavalkya has actually said. 
Does he say that the Self or Brahman cannot be known, 
that it is incomprehensible? Certainly not All that 
Yajnavalkya says is that in the stage of oneness, when 
duality has ceased to exist, when the individual and 
Biahman are found to be one and the same thing, no 
question of knowing aiises, because the knowei and 
that which is to be known have coalesced Tn the stage 
of duality, the question of knowei and that which is to be 
known can only arise, but in the stage of oneness, it will 
be absurd to say that there are a kuower and something 
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c!sc tbit IS to Le Imonn The diUcronco l)ct\\ccn ‘ tbou 
and ‘ that Ins dipippeircd, tliL One alona remnns 
Human kno^lcdgo ordimrilj consists of a Knower and a 
thing to 1)0 knoiin, the Biibjcct and tlit object In that 
stage of knowledge when the fiibject and object arc found 
to Inio coilc'ced tint is to nj wben cicrjtlung is found 
to bo m the One ind tin- One in eicrj thing, the dis'inction 
between the I nower and Ibat wbicb is Inown docs not 
arise, for it is found not to c\isl Of tins ultimate stage 
wo can ccrlainlj form some idea mil it is not tliereforo 
altogether incapable of coniprilicnsion Is tlitro anj 
indiMdual in csiatcnco wliocnnsaj that be knows cverj 
thing and that be is Brahman or 1 now ledge it elf winch 
would nccossarilj iniplj tlicaamslimg of distinction between 
subject and object the 1 nowtr and what is to be known? 

bo does not admit that wo liaic not )ct been able to know 
a fraction of all that c\ists? But to argue therefore that wo 
do not know the things we actuallj know is ccrtainij 
ridiculous It IS a fact that our know ledge is partial but to 
saj that wo liaio not cion a partial knowledge of the whole 
truth, 13 to sn) somctliing which is not true Talking in 
fanciful or hyperbolical language ma) bo i cry entertaining 
but It does not help one to get at the truth One clement of 
truth 111 Ydjuaialkya e discourse is that so long ns a jierson 
is in the stage of duality he cannot fully realise the stage 
of oneness though ho can form some idea of it, just ns 
Yljiiainlkya liad done The other clement of truth m it 
18 that the stage of duality, which prcceiu-s the stage of 
oneness is also real for it is out of the One that main had 
sprung Ydjimi ilkya signiricanlly adds that this is enough 
for wisdom, by which is to bo understood ordinary human 
wisdom We should accordingly understand Ydjuaialkya not 
to hnie said that Brahman is altogether iinl nown or 
unknowable but that wo can in our present slate of 
doTclopmont, have only a partial knowledge of him But 
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as every one of us is a potential Biahman, it is only 
a question of time when we will have perfect knowledge 
like Biahman, or become knowledge itself, when 'thou’ 
will become ' that.’ 

If the inteipretation that we have put upon Yajha- 
valkya’s saying were not the only inteipietation possible, 
what was the necessity of his diagging Biahman and 
identifying it with everything that we see and know, in- 
cluding the husband, wife, son, cieatures, etc ? If all 
that we know oi peiceive aie cleaily outside the hmits of 
Brahman, it could have been very simply and straight- 
forwardly stated that there is not the slightest connection 
between Biahman and those things, that Biahman is some- 
thing totally diffeient from anything that we know, and for 
that reason Brahman is unknown and unknowable 

The reader has already Sound from the dialogue between 
Yd]havalkya and king Janaka, narrated in the fourth 
chapter of the Biihaddianyaka Upamshad, that in the 
stage of oneness, that is to say, when duahty no longer 
exists, a father is not a father, a mother is not a mother, 
the thief is not a thief, the muiderer is not a muideiei. 

The Yibws of the other Upanishads 

Kot only in the Bnhadaranyaka Upamshad, but in all 
the earlier Upanishads, the nature and contents of Brahman, 
to the extent they can be known by man, are exphcitly 
stated. 

In the Chhandogya Upamshad, we find A'luni telling his 
son Svetaketu that everything that exists has its self in 
that, and it is the true, it is the Self and Svetaketu is 
that 

In the Katha Upamshad, it is distinctly stated that there 
is one ruler, the Self wuthin oil things, who makes the one 
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form manifold, n lien ho Bliinea, nil (lungs bIiiiic after Iiim, 
and all worlds arc conlaini.d m it ' 

In the Kona Upainshad, nlthoiigh at one place it is elated 
that V.C do not I now Brahinan nnd cannot (each it, it le at 
(ho same time elated to ho tliL ejL of the eje the car of the 
ear, the mind of the mind Veat ills dislnicll} said “I 
don t lliiiiK I Know it well, nor do I Know that I do not 
know it Those amongst us who iiiiderstaiid the racnning 
ot ‘ to know and not to know, understand it We ha\e 
nlreadj pointed out in the last chapter that this is the most 
reasonable mow ot the nature of Brahman for ns to tal o 
It IS practically repeating what Yajfiaialkya has said in the 
BriliaiHranyaka Upanisliad nnd which wo liaic discus=cd 
nho'C To say that we do not or cannot 1 now Urnhman at 
all, IS using language which admits of no ambituily as it 
clearly slates that no Inowledgc what ocicr is possible of 
Brahman But can it bo said that the same idea is comeyed 
when a whole host of things or every thing that is known 
to caist, IS traced bad to Hrahman? After doing so can it 
bo said that Brahman cannot be taught or I nown? The 
tracing ot everything that caisis in this world iiltimitcly to 
Brahman, or (he statement (hat Brahman is the essence of 
everything has been so often rtpcilod in the Lpatnshnds, 
and in such detail, that it cannot for a moment ho doubted 
that it 13 one of the essential teachings of the Upaiiishads 
If any one had attempted to remove tlicsu dear statements 
from the tTpanishads, it would not have been possible for 
him to do so, for in that case it would hive been necessary 
to remove the major portions of the eailior Upanishads 
But it was a far easier task to smuggle into the Upanishads, 
at places short statements in prose or verse to the clfect 
that Brahman cannot be known As against iiiniimerablo 
places, where it has been distinctly stated how the highest 

■ hatha 11 ah 0 
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knowledge, which is the knowledge of Biahman, can be 
obtained and teacheis have come foiward to teach it and 
pupils have reverently approached for that knowledge we 
will find in isolated places it being curtly added that we 
cannot know him We have aheady pointed out, how in 
the Upanishads, the views of the diffeient systems of 
philosophy are to be found, lying side by side We find the 
doctrine of Being brushing its shouldeis against the doctiine 
of Not-Being (of the Buddhists) in one and the same 
Upanishad.^ We also find the doctiine of the denial of the 
Soul (held by the Buddhists) flourishing along with the view 
that the Soul, after the death of man, exists ® 

BeAHMAN as THE SOLE REALITY 

It IS necessary to make it clear heie, what is meant by 
saying that Brahman is the sole reality Because Biahman 
IS the sole leality, it is not thereby implied that theie aie 
things outside of Brahman^ which are unreal No greatei 
error can be committed by a readei of the Upanishads than 
by thinking that a cleavage of this kind exists or is even 
contemplated There is no such thing as unreal , eveiything 
IS leal, since all are moments in the all-comprehensive leality 
of Brahman All the earlier Upanishads make it peifectly 
clear that nothing does or can exist outside of Brahman. 
Within the aU-comprehensive Self 01 Biahman, everything 
will be found to exist ; in other words, eveiything is part and 
parcel of Brahman and partakes of his reality Yajnavalkya 
says to his wife, Maitreyi, in the Brihadaranyaka Upamshad, 
that not only this world, but all the worlds pioceed from the 
Self or Biahman. In answer to Uddalaka Ahum also, 
Yajnavalkya says that the Self is the puller or luler of the 

1 Ghhdnd , VI, 2, 1 

2 Katha, I, 1, 20 
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sky, tlio licivcn, tlio sun, the slurs nnd Hid gods In tlie 
second ndlij lyn ol tlio Kutln Upanislmd it is stated tint tlie 
Self IS to bo found in nil tilings In tbo Is'l Upsnisbad 
tins IS nlso made perfectly clear In tlie Svctdsiatnra 
Lpunislnd, it Ins licen slated tlinl cicrytliing proeceds from 
Bnliinsn Eicrjtliing dnclla in Brahman, and, therefore, 
Brnliiiiin is said to be the sole reality 

Piiihahsm and QoALinrD Monism 
Samkara contents himself amUi sbciiing that the Upani 
shads establish the reality of only the Self or Brahman, and 
that tbo world and oacrytliing else, oveept this abstract 
Brahman, are unreal But there arc others who differ 
from his tiou that the world and the indnidual are unreal 
Some of them maintain that the individual soul though 
real is quite distinct from the universal soul They belong 
to what IS I nown as the dualistic school of pbilo'opliy 
and their chief representative is MSdhaaa The individual 
souls are looked upon ns the sonants, and the iinncrsal 
soul the overlord I hero can he no merging of the indivi 
dual soul in the absolute soul ,in the last stage, the individual 
soul only approaches the universal soul, and participates in 
his glory There is still aiiotlici school of interpreters headed 
byEvmAnuja, which though it agrees vvith tbo numerical 
pluralism of JIndhava, dillcrB from it by maintaining a 
qualified monism There is no doubt one Absolute only, hut 
it consists of three entities the ultimate absolute, the iiidivi 
dual soul, and nature, the two latter being nlso eternal like 
the first entity the ultimate Absolute, which is not only 
the soul of souls but is nlso the soul of nature According to 
M Idhava, in the last stage the individual praticipates only 
in the glory of the universal soul, but according to Kilm Inuja, 
the individual soul, though it merges in the Absolute, still 
retains its individuality, and is not, so to say, absorbed by 
the Absolute 
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It Will have to be seen how fai Mddhava ■and Eama- 
nnja weie justified in holding their views which, it is need- 
less to say they contend, have the full suppoit of the Upa- 
nishads It is not necessaiy to go into the details of the 
doctiines of the two schools, represented by Madhava and 
Eamanuja It would be sufficient for oui purpose to find 
out whethei fcheie is authority in the Upanishads for what 
they asseit, in opposition to the Advaifca school, that 
the individual remains foi ever an individual and never 
merges in the Biahman oi Absolute, so as to lose all traces 
of its distinct existence As both Madhava and Eamanuja, 
unlike Samkaia, maintain that the world and the individual 
soul aie real, the only thing that requires examination is 
the nature of the relation that exists between the individual 
soul and the universal soul 

Accoiding to these two schools of interpreters of the 
Upanisbad doctiines, it is admitted that there is a stage, when 
the distinction between the individual and the Absolute has 
to be acknowledged, the mam point of difference being 
what happens to the individual soul afterwards. That the 
individual soul does not enjoy from the beginning perfect 
reality, which belongs to Biahman alone, is admitted by 
these schools, but not by the school of Samkaia, which is 
pledged to the view of abstract reality of Brahman, and would 
not concede anything of the nature of substantial reality to 
the woild and the individual soul About the existence, 
real oi otherwise, of the individual soul, for some time, 
there is no dispute, and, as a matter of fact, the Upamshad 
doctrines were considered necessary for the purpose of en- 
lightening the individual about his exact nature. 

The Dualistic view of Madhava 


The dualistic view of Madhava need not detain us 
long. The distinct nature of the individual soul is not 
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onl) not piipportcd li) tlie l)]nni Iml bill i‘ <niil<' con- 
Inr) 15 Ibtir Ui-bingi I ljv\ni“Inil In itnilc it 
ibuiidautlj cinr tint dill of 111" One llic nnn) Inie conit, 
nnd into file One lilt iinn\ tiUiiinli!) j, > Incb Wlicllitr 
one looU to the IJnlinl iniml a or tli Clili iikIo^m Uinm 
flnil, or to iin of llii ollur bliiniib iil , Hie Mint iiln ir 
cxprtiitd, 1 bleb pnicbiik Ibt fn ibibls of t'.'tiilml 
differcnee bcUvetu lUe unUvulual anil ibt iinncrul “imili 
Tbo clTtcl cannot be ‘•cp'iritc fniin the ciii'e nnil citii if 
IboumacrEal foul lit calM ibe i-oiil of otiI>, ili (lilnciill 
to concciic bon tlic iiUimito mliiri of ibe indmibnl 
soul couW bo (Vifftant Wbcii it m stated, ns no ln\o 
seen from tbo <iuotatioui Kutu tint Rrnbnnn dnclU m 
cacrytbing anil m tbo bcirl of cicrjllinv, tlicro can bo 
no (Jitfcrcncc nKiiiinIcIi/ bUnctn tbt inilmilinl eoiiI mil 
tbo uniicml soul No out dispute the ctisltnct of 
diilcronco lor n short or long nbilc but tbo per/iotinlion 
of tins dilTtrcnco for nil time liclnciii tin indnidinl mid 
Brabman, is nonbtro to be found in tbo Upinnlnd, It 
13 going bicK to Hie pliilo oplij of Hie Kig itdn, nbert n 
distinction betneen tbo Creator mid tlie crtilcd is rigidl> 
niainlaincd, but m tbt bipanislmds tbo ciiiinaleiicc of tbo 
indiaidun! and Brahman is uniniata! nblj prochinied Tno 
(bsparnto Hungs can ncicr Iw cipnl Wo would not tiro ibo 
reader by a repetition of Ibt teats nircady (piolcd ,\l„cb 
distinctly efnto tbo real nature of the iiidiiidiinl soul Apart 
from tbo caistonce of tbo unncrsal soul the individual lias 
no eoparato oxistcnco, nbicb males it impjasiblo to bold 
that Hio nature of tbo individual soul cm be essentially 
diirerent from tbo nature of the universal soul, as conleiidoil 
for by Mddbava 

QuAUncD Monism or Ram vnuja 
Though whatever has been said against the theory of 
Mddbava applies with equal force agiinst Rdimmuja, tbo 
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snbtlcly that lias been eniployefl by ilic lalloi in not (brown- 
ing monifirn aUogclhci, calls for a sopaintc leply Tl must 
be that M.blhava IS moic slraightfoi waul and unambi- 
guous than K.inuinuja, who icvcals a lack of courage in not 
accepting the ultimate conclusion, winch his premises lead 
him to If Ibiraanuja would go so fai as to admit themcig- 
ing of the indiMclual soul in the univcisal soul, it becomes 
absurd to maintain that in the ultimate stage the distinction 
would pci sist M:idhava would not admit this meiging or 
ultimate assimilation, but would only allow the induidual 
soul to come veiy close to the universal soul, and one can 
follow his aigumcnt that this state of separateness arises 
from the essential distinction between the induidual and 
the umvcisal souls Whether this state of separateness 
finds suppoit flora the Upanishads is anothei thing, but ho 
IS consistent all thioughout. It becomes \cry difficult, 
howevei, to follow' Eaiiidnuja, w'ho would admit monism, 
admit mcigiug oi assimilation, but would still peipetuate the 
sepaiatcness of the individual In the stoiy related in 
the Kena Upanisliad, Biahman meets the gods after 
then victory over the Asm as It is made clear there 
that every partrcle of power winch Agm, Vdyu or Indr a 
possesses, is derived from Biahman. When Biahman 
withdraws his powoi, everyone of them becomes pow'eiless 
Existence apart from Biahman is diflicult to conceive, accord- 
ing to the Upanishads And what do we find when we come 
to form an idea about the oiigin of the creation ? W^hat 
will be found afterwards can be best understood by examin- 
ing what was there at the beginning We find in the 
beginning there was One, and that is w'hat A'limi tells his 
son Svetaketu, in the sixth chapter of the Chhandogya 
Upamshad If the individual soul had a permanent separate 
existence, from the very beginning, that was the place 
where mention of that fact should have been made It is 
veiy easy to establish the separateness of the individual, 
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after the creation had been started The other was 
separate, the air was separate, the water was separate, 
and so also the individual was separate If the force 
of Kimdnuja s argument is to bo ad mitted, then whatever 
IS once found separate from other things, should have 
to be kept eternally separate and distinct, like the mdivi 
dual The proper test is not the stage of many, which is 
admitted by all, but the stages that precede and follow the 
stage of many 

Sveta svataha Dpanishad does not support 
Ea ma noja 

It 13 said that Kdmdnuja finds ample authority for 
making the Jiva (individual) and the Prakriti (nature) eter 
nal from the versos in the Svetdsvatara Dpanishad, where 
it IS stated that there arc three unborn or ultimate things, 
namely, the kmowing Isaara or God, the not knowing Ji\a 
or tho individual, and the Prakriti or nature,’ and that 
Brahman is threefold, namely, tho enjoycr, the enjoyed and 
tho ruler ’ These versos are to be found in the first adhydya 
or chapter of Svetasvatara Dpanishad and should not be read 
separate from one another The first adhydya consists of 
sixteen verses The nature of tho individual and its relation 
to God, will have to bo gathered from the abovementioned 
two verses, which are ninth and twelfth respectively of that 
adhy lya, when those are road along with the verses that precede 
and follow them In the first verse the enquiry is made, is 
Brahman the cause, whence arc we born whereby do we 
live, and whither do we go ? In the second verse, the 
enquiry is repeated, should time or nature, or necessity or 
chance, or the Puruslia (individual self) be the cause ? The 
same verse contains the answer, that neither the individual 


^ ^vetdsva , I 9, 


Ibid , I 12 
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self nor natuie, both of which aie powerless, nor the union 
of both, could be the cause, but the cause is something else. 
In the third veise, it is then distinctly stated that the sole 
power IS God, who is one, and who supeimtends all things 
such as time, self, and the lest In the fouith verse, God 
IS compaied to a wheel, having felly, tires, spokes, etc. 
In the fifth veise God is compared to a stream, whose 
w'atei divides itself into different courses. In the sixth 
verse, it is stated that in the vast Brahma-wheel, in which 
all things live and rest, the bud flutters about, so long as he 
thinks that the self in him is diffeient from the mover, that 
IS, Brahman When he has been blessed by him or when 
he has discovered his own true self in Brahman, then he 
gams immoitahty In the seventh verse, it is said that, 
what IS however to be praised in the Upanishads is the 
Highest Biahman, and in it theie exists the triad (the sub- 
ject, the object, and the mover or ruler or Biahman). The 
Highest Biahman is the safe support, on knowing whom 
and inei ging in whom a person becomes free from birth. 
Lastly, we come to the fifteenth and sixteenth veises of that 
adhyaya, where it is said that, as oil m seeds, as butter in 
cieam, as water in iivei-beds, as fire in wood, so is the Self 
to be seized within the self, which pervades everything, as 
butter is contained m the milk, and that is the Biahman 
that is taught in the Upanishad 

The leader will now find out the sense in which the 
woid ‘ ultimate ’ or ‘ unborn ’ has been used with lefer- 
ence to the individual self and nature, in this Upanishad. 
Though Svetdsvatara Upanishad has been assigned a place 
among the earlier Upanishads, it is comparatively modern, 
compaied with such Upanishads asBiihaddianyaka, Ohhdndo- 
gya, Isa, Kena, Hatha, Aitaieya and Taittiiiya Upanishads. 
Svetasvataia Upanishad is looked upon by many as a secta- 
rian Upanishad, as in it we find Biahman identified with 
Hara oi Kudra oi Siva, a mythological deity. In it we find 
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tint incorpontcd in Bralimm, who is tho Highest, there is a 
persoml God, cillcd Lord or Is\nra Wlmtoicr bo thoohjcct 
nitli « Inch a ptrsoml God IS introduced in this Upanislmd, 
tint tlic triad — thoLord, the indnidiial self, and nature, — 
Ins sprung from Brahman or Self, is made clear in tho 
Bcxcnlh icrse, and the fifteentli and sixteenth icrses make 
it perfectl} clear that the Self or Brahman is tho 
essence of the individual soiiL and of cvcrjthing else, in 
which all things merge The final conclusion, in spito of 
the introduction of a personal God, is that Brahman is the 
ultimate rcalitj, which {vervadcs or is tlio essence of 
cverv thing existing and tins is also the conclusion of tho 
other Upanishada The clTort of R lintnuja to perpetuate 
tho individual is of no avail and the verses which he is said 
to relj upon for his aiithoritj do not support him If we 
refer to the fourth adhjatja of this Upanishad wo will find 
that Ihim Inuja s position is entirelv unsupportahic, as wo 
find stated in the first verso of that adhjfiya that in tho 
lieginning there was One, and in tho end everything is 
rolled up into One 

Ri:al Basis oi Plohalism and 
Q uAuriLD Mombm 

If tho Upanishads do not provide tho materials, on 
which tho theories held bj Mtdiiava and R imdiiuja have 
been raised, what cho could bo tho basis of their theories? 
Al'O tho question will have to be answered, why wo find a 
mythological deity identified with Brahman in tho 
Svet isvatara Upanishad? It is an admitted fact that tho real 
Upanishad period had ended long before tho Sutra writers 
and the commentators camo into cxiatcnco After the age of 
original and independent thinking had passed away, tho 
age of compilation and commentation commenced As is 
tho case with every effort to understand a thing that is 
vast and deep, tho doctrines of tho Upanishads began to bo 
20 
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explained fiom dilTeient points of view, wbich loiighly 
represented the different classes of intellect that existed m 
the community. The different commentatois became the 
spokesmen of the diffeient sections of the community, who 
did not agiee in their inteipietation of the texts of the 
Upanishads, which led to the establishment of the different 
schools, sharply distinguished fiom one anothei on funda- 
mental points. We accordingly find Samkaia explaining 
the doctiines of the Upanishads fiom the point of view of 
the section of the community represented by him, while 
Eamanuja and Madhava explained the same texts from 
different points of view, which were favouied by the sections 
they lepresented In whatever light we may ticat 
Samkara’s inteipretation of the fundamental doctiines of 
the Upanishads, on account of his intioduction of the theoiy 
of Maya, it must be said of liim that lie nevci pulled the 
Upanisliads down to a lowei level of thought In the next 
chapter, when discussing the doctiine of i^Lly.i, wc will 
try to find out the reason that may have induced Samkaia 
to take the help of this thcoiy, but it must be acknowledged 
that in spite of his converting the Brahman into an icc-cold 
self-sufficient Being, he ncvei pandered to the ciy of the 
populace, who failed to appreciate the high lc\el of thought 
which the teachings of the Upanishads lepiesonlcd. This 
was not the case with R.imanuja While Samkaia icpicsent- 
ed a poition of the upper-class intellect of India of his time, 
Ramanuja leprcsentcd the middlc-cIass intellect. Samkaia'.^ 
‘ileps did not falter because he had to ascend an ailitude 
which v.as as high a'^ it nas steep, though when he i cached 
it, he viewed the smioundings fiom his own standpoint 
Ramanuja had not the com ago to ascend the height, hut he 
icmaincd at a lower le\ol, gazed fiom then', and di cw the 
conclu'-ion which a man standing on siuh a level (uiild 
draw. Ill could not dive=!t Inm^elf of tla* p.jpiilar ideas, to 
V hirh lu h id heen wcddt‘d, and he thercfoic acclaimed 
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n'i tlic commcnintnr ^^IlO Inti not oiorlool^cd the cinims of 
the hiimnn henrt Orthnnrj liiiinnii heart foniicd the basis 
of the mtcr|iretatiaii of H mi imija, hut the reader Ins seen 
tint the authors of the Upanislnds did not cl much store 
b) it Bccaufo ordiinrj Ininnii feelings could not be a 
safe guiik ill the didiciilt task of finding out ultimate 
tnilhs the llishis of the Upanisinds tried to Iran 
scciid them, for finding out \ihat ccistcd bejoiid 
the fleeting dcsirci and cinolions of the indiiidual, 
end the effort ms Lrouned uilli uiipri-ccdentcd success 
Bill to the last nn|Oritj of the people, iiho arc smjed bj 
onhnarj eiiiotioii , hopes and fears, the fiindaineiitol doctrines 
of the Upannlnds proied to be n I iiid of scaled knoiilcdge, 
iihicb the) could not grasp, thoiigb its siibliniit} and 
nutboritj were not ciiicstioncd bj them LITorts ncro 
accordingl) made bj tbciii, and R Imilnuj i became their 
chief E|)okcsiinn, to bring the Upanishad doctrines down to 
their level of understanding, since tliej could not raise 
tlieiusclica to the high leiel on iihich those doctrines stood 
So lie find Rdm iniija engaged in the task of lajing hold of 
straj passages from a conipirntii clj modern Upanishad 
and interpreting them in n niaiincr winch satisfied the 
popular demand for n per oinl God We have seen that 
III the last stage of the Big icda period, the idea of a 
single personal Creator to wboin all the other gods wore 
subordinate, had been formulated Blmilnujas cfTort was 
virtinllj directed towards bringing bad the personal god of 
a past ago who enthused and cheered the butnan heart moro 
than the conception of Brahman that is to bo found in tbo 
Upanishads 

So, once again, with the help of the Upanishads, the 
worshipper was given his former place, tbo deitj was 
installed in his old sanctuarj, the humon heart began to 
throb and pulsate is of old, and the old round of things was 
brought back Tbo Risbis of the Upauisbad period bad 
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tried their best to make it clear that the Self in man was no 
other than Brahman himself, but the vast majority of the 
people, whose spokesmen ivere Ramanuja and Madhava, 
refused to be identified with divinity, and piefeiied to 
dwell on the lowei plane, to which they were accustomed. 
In so far as Ramanuja and Madhava did not explode the 
world as Samkara did, the leader should not commit the 
erior of thinking that they were following anything other 
than the dictate of the human heart, which looks upon the 
world as real, foi though it may be the abode of griefs 
and miseries, which overpower the individual, it is still 
the place wheie aie to be found the joys to which the 

i 

individual would like to cling The age was unpiepaied 
to receive the profound truths which the Upanishads 
contained 


The Bliss of Brahman 

One more aspect of the Self or Brahman remains to be 
considered Those who belong to the school of Samkaia 
are never tiied of saying that the Self or Biahman is un- 
attached, that he does not suffer, because he is unfettered, 
that he has no feelings, because feelings belong to a lower 
order of existence. Fiom the Self or Brahman, who is 
immaculate and devoid of feelings, the last vestige of 
emotions should be chased away It has to be seen, how 
far this contention of Samkara is borne out by the 
Upanishads. 

First of all the probable nature of the feelings of 
Brahman, if he has any, has to be consideied. It has been 
stated that he is knowledge itself, that all knowledge pro- 
ceeds from him, and that the knowledge of Brahman is the 
only true knowledge Ignorance, or want of knowledge, 
19 the primary cause of all miseries. On account of ig- 
norance, man is unable to find out what should make him 
happy, and he is theiefore unable to diiect his desiie to the 
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ngbt path Most of his desires are left unfulClled, cither 
because (hoy cannot bo fulfilled, or bo docs not know lion 
to satisfy them All human misery is duo to unfulfilled 
desires In the case of Brahman, ignorance or uant of 
knowledge being out of the question, uhat can be his 
feelings, if ho has any ? No desire can go astray, none can 
remain unfulfilled in the case of a Being who is all 
knowledge The feelings of such a Being will ho one of 
continuous bliss, duo to the fulfilment of c\ery desire 
In the case of such a Being, the question of sulicnng cannot 
arise neither the question of attachment in the sense th t 
we understand it It is absurd to contend that Brahman is 
devoid of feelings, because we do not find in him the feelings 
we are accustomed to find in man The state of feelings that 
exists in the stage of duality, the attachment which alone 
IS possible in that stage, should not bo dragged into the 
stage of oneness The only feeling that is possible m 
that state, is a feeling of unqualified bliss, perpetual and 
infinite in its oliaraoter Accordingly, we find the sage 
Sanatkumar telling Narada, m the Chhdndogya tJpanisliad, 
that the infinite is bliss, and there is no bliss in 
anything finite' In the second valli of tho Taittinya 
Upanishad, we find a detailed description of tho nature of 
bliss, which follows a knowledge of Brahman, and the 
computation of that bliss, by which one moment of the bliss 
of Brahman is found to bo equal to a hundred moments of 
the bliss of Prajdpati, and that he who knows the bliss of 
Brahman need not bo afraid of anything In tho Ivaushi 
taki Upanishad, Indra tells the sage Pratardana, after 
identifying PriSna with A tman, how it is full of bliss ' 
Tho Self or Brahman is full of bliss or overflowing 


* Chhand VII 23 
® Kauthi III 8 
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With bliss, because bliss is the inseparable companion of 
knowledge. 

The description of Brahman is of a 

POSITIVE character 

Since it IS impossible to deny that Brahman is being, 
thought, and bliss (sacliclnddnanda), it is sought to be 
maintained that these desciiptions of Brahman aie meiely 
of a negative chaiactei and that the unknowableness of 
Biahman still holds good “ We have seen how the de- 
sciiptions of Biahman as being, thought and bliss^ (sac'-c'id- 
ananda) which aie common in the later Vedanta, are found- 
ed on the ancient Upanishads ^ ^ But no definite conclusion 
IS by this means leached on those lines as to the nature of 
Biahman. For the being, which Biahman is, is not to be 
understood as such being as is known to us by experience, 
but IS rathei, as we saw, m an empirical sense a not-bemg 
The descriptions of Brahman as the knowing subject 
within us aie usually accompanied by the assertion 
that this knowing subject, ‘ the knower of knowing ’ 
lemains himself unknowable, the intention being merely 
to deny thereby of Brahman all objective existence. 
The bliss also, which is desciibed as the essence of Brahman, 
IS not such a bliss as we know oi experience, but is only 
such as holds sway in deep dreamless sleep, when the 
distinction between subject and object and therefore con- 
sciousness has ceased Accordingly all these definitions of 
Brahman as being, thought or bliss, are in essence only 
negative. Therefore as the final result and mam 

dogma of the Upanishad teaching the conclusion is reached, 
as far as his peculiar and essential being is concerned. 
Brahman is absolutely unknowable.” ^ 

^ Deussen, Philosophy of the Upanishads, Edinburgh, 1908, 
pp, 146-47. 
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Poi 1 chss of tliinkers wLo maintain the view that 
reality or noumena is unknomble, whether it bethe o'aternal 
norldor the ultimate being, the nbovo new may bo taken 
to be an admission of the knowableness of Brahman, 
so far as it can be eluited from them The words 'being, 
‘thought and ‘ bliss, which have been used, ire words the 
meaning of which can scarcely be misunderstood, and since 
no one thinks of asserting tint Brahman in his perfect 
state of being, thought and bliss, can be fully apprehended, 
and since a human being must make use of such words 
only with which he is familiar, it is astonish 
ing that words which have positive meaning should be 
considered to carry only a negative idea when applied to 
Brahman The authois of the Upanislnds have frankly 
said that speech fails when all tint is denoted by Brahman 
is sought to bo given expression to When the infinite is 
tried to bo grasped by a finite mind tint kind of feeling is 
inevitable, but it can never be said for that reason that no 
idea of the infinite is thereby formed, for the infinite is not 
the negation of the finite but is the endless continuation of 
the finite By attributing to Brahman those characteristics 
about which wo have distinct ideas the possibility of not 
understanding Brahman altogether has been shut out 
That the Brahman is at the least what the finite mind 
conceives it to be, there cannot be any doubt, though what 
it IS in all its fullness and grandeur, remains unknow n to 
us in our present state of knowledge By acknowledging 
this lack of knowledge the absence of what knowledge we 
have 13 not denied There arc many things in the universe 
wo do not know there are points of view regarding the world 
which we cannot take, because we still do not know the 
universe in all its details, but to say that we have 
absolutely no knowledge of the universe is not true So it is 
not true that Brahman is absolutely unknowable 
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Conclusion 

The funtl.imenta} doctrines of the Upanishads may be 
summed up follows : tlicSelf in man is Biahrnan; nothing 
but Brahman gkisI'^, because cvciy thing exists in Biahman, 
and Biahman is theiofoic the one ultimate reality ; the 
woild IS ical , it cannot be unreal, because it emanated from 
Biahman, the Tnic of the (me , that tlic object of the 
Upainshads is to impail the iiglit Knowledge, b) means of 
which A'traan would be found identical with Brahman, 
lastly, Biahman is full of bh^s, feelings not being contraband 
foi Biahman The leader wall now be able to find for 
himself that tJicu is not the slightest resemblance hetween 
Buddhism and the doctnnes of the A'tman philosophy 



CHAPTER VI 
THE DOCTMNE OP MA YA 
Tnn 0ricst\li3Ts’ Plea for Smikara 

Tbo most \o\cd question, in connection with the philo 
sopliy ot tlie Uponishads, is the theory of MdyA, which Ins 
been as stoutly supported as it has been opposed by com 
mcntatora The subject, as Iho reader will find, could have 
been easily dealt with, were it not tor the fact that waters 
have approached it with more or less pre conceived ideas 
The fact that in India itself there is a very large volumo of 
opinion, wliieh docs not accept the theory ot M4y4, is often 
neglected by the Orientalists, and this has not a little added 
to the cvisting confusion The importance of the subject 
requires a separate and detailed treatment I hold the view 
that with tlio refutation or acceptance ot this theory, one 
would find his estimate ot the Opamshad philosophy cither 
considerably enhanced or lowered 

The acceptance or rejection ot the theory ot M4y4 will 
certainly rest upon a consideration ot the teats of the Dpani 
shads, and it is therefore surprising to find Orientalists 
holding a contrary view ‘ In themselves, and apart from 
traditionary interpretation, the Sutras or aphorisms are a 
minimum ot memoria techmea, and nearly unintelligible 
* * • Let it bo noted that Sankardoh Irya is the greatest 
ot the prescriptive expositors of the Sutras and the Veddnta 
The Indian systems were handed down in a regular line of 
succession, an unbroken senes of exponents They are to 
bo learned from an authorised expositor a recognised 
successor ot the primitive teachers Sankar4ch4rya is in 
possession, with his doctrine of illusion The burden ot 
proof lies with those who assert that the tenet of M4y4 is an 
21 
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Arc tlic «ork ot n nulo agCi n (loteriorntcd race, nnd a 
birbirous nnd unprogrc'.sive conintnnit} ' 

Tnron\ or TIa'ia \vd thf Sohool of Kavt 

Tbc nl>o\c quoted writer, with grent nbrewdnoss, found 
out tbnt by hjing nlrcss upon the tbeorj of MiijA, and by 
cstnbluhing it to In: tbc c'scnce of the pliilosopbj of tbo 
Upiiiifliad=, it could be cthIj demonstrated that tbo Indian 
tbinkcrs were only a ‘ct of dreamers lilind to tlie actiinbtieB 
of existence, nnd dc\oid ot appreciation for wliat is good 
nnd tnic in life 1 bis is not the ca'c with another class ot 
Orientalists, whose appreciation of tbc pbilo opby of tbo 
Upinisbids IS genuine, but who bate at tbc same time a 
purpose ot tlicir own to sciac They liclong to the school 
of Kant nnd bald tbo mow that tbc world ol cspcricnco is 
only phenomena it being not possible for man to base any 
idea of noumcna, tliougb Sebopenbnuer improved upon tbo 
pliilosopliy of Kant, and found in the will the thing in itself 
'‘\Ybcn Ivnnl in Ins enquiry into the capability of the 
human intellect drew tbc conclusion that tbc entire universe, 
ns we 1 now it is onlv npiicarance, be said nothing abso- 
lutely new , but only in more intelligible demonstrated form 
uttered a truth wbicb in less intelligible sliapc bad been in 
existence long before him, which indetd ns inlmtive half 
unconscious knowledge bad from the very beginning formed 
tbo basis of all philosophy Tor if the objects of tbo 
universe wore not, as Ivant asserted, mere phenomena, but 
oanctly ns they appear to our consciousness in space nnd 
time bad’n real evistcnco apart from that consciousness nnd 
in themselves, then an empirical discussion nnd enquiry into 
nature would lead to final nnd sufficient conclusions respect 
mg tbo essence of things • • • 'Ph,s jg (],o jj, 

' Gough The phihtophij of the Vfamthath London 1003 p 

208 
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Greek philosophy, when Parmenides asserts the empirical 
reality to be mere show, or Plato to be mere shadows 'of 
the true reality ; and in Indian philosophy, when the 
Upanishads teach that the universe is not the dtman, the 
proper “self” of things, but a mere mdyd, a deception, 
an illusion, and that the empirical knowledge of it yields 
no vidydf no true knowledge, but remains entangled in 
avtdyd or ignorance.” ^ 

The reader will now find the chief reason why the latter 
class of Orientalists, headed by Schopenhauer, have such 
high admiration for the Upamshad philosophy, when read in 
the light of Samkara’s theory of M4ya In doing so they find 
one more evidence in support of the caidmal thought of 
their school, that the world of experience is merely pheno- 
mena. They welcome the doctrine of Mdya whole-heartedly 
and emphatically observe, “that the oldei the texts of the 
Upanishads are, the more uncompromisingly and expressly 
do they maintain this illusory character of the woild of 
experience ’ ’ ^ They do not take delight in twisting the 
texts, more than is necessary for this pui pose, nor do they 
make use of language which is chaiacteiistic of the class 
of writers to which Gough belongs In the choicest of 
languages, they give expression to their unbounded apprecia- 
tion of the value of the Upamshad philosophy, in othei 
respects. “If we strip this thought of the various forms, 
figurative to the highest degree and not seldom extravagant, 
under which it appears in the Vedanta texts, and fix oui 
attention upon it solely in its philosophical simplicity as the 
identity of God and the Soul, the Biahman and the atman, 
it will be found to possess a significance reaching far beyond 
the Upanishads, their time and countiy , nay we claim for 

' Deussen, The Philosophy of the Upanishads, Edinburgh, 1908, 

pp. 226-28. 

® Ibid, p. 229, 
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it an inestimable value for the wliole race of mankind Wo 
are unable to look into tbo future, we do not know wbat 
revelations and discoveries arc in store for the restlessly cn 
quinng human spirit , but one thing we maj assert with 
confidence — whatever new and unwonted paths the philo 
soph} of the future ma} strike out, the principle will 
remain permanently unshaken, and from it no deviation can 
possibly take place If ever a general solution is reached of 
the great riddle which presents itself to the philosopher in 
the nature of things all the more clearl} the further our 
knowledge calends, the key can only he found where alone 
the secret of nature lies open to us from within, that is to 
say, in our innermost self It was here that for the first 
time the original thinkers of the Upanislnds, to their im 
mortal honour, found it when they recognised our litman, 
our inmost individual being ns the Brahman, the inmost 
being of universal nature and of all her phenomena ’ ' 

For clarity of thinking, breadth of vision, and depth 
of philosophical insight, the view above capressed, so far ns 
it relates not only to the philosophy of the Dpanishnds, but 
also philosophy in general stands unrivalled The first great 
element of truth it contains an cvposition of which one 
would in vain try to find in the writings of tho Orienta- 
lists in general is that the greatest achievement of tbo 
Upanishad philosophy for all time is the identity of man 
and God, which it, for the first time, boldly proclaimed 
Most of tho writers who espou'o some faith or other, find it 
very diCficult, for practical reasons, to lay stress upon and 
appreciate this aspect of tho great Upanishad truth The 
second great element of truth, which applies to philosophy 
in general, and which I have already stressed in another 
form at the end of tho first chapter, is that we do not know 

' Deussen Phaoiophy of the Vpaniihad) Edinburgh igo8 
pp 69 40 * 
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what revelations and discoveries aie in store for us in the 
future, and therefoie every philosopher should not dogmati- 
cally assert but speak with restraint, when giving out his 
views regarding the ultimate nature of leality For religious 
persons, who espouse fixed tenets and dogmas, it mrght be 
very difficult to subsciibe to the truth this view contains, 
but m the case of seekers of truth, who are entirely guided 
by facts, this should be the staiting point of philosophy. 
Philosophy to be woith its name should be a living philo- 
sophy and go hand in hand with science If it does not, 
philosophy becomes a mockery A religion may be a 
mockery and still hold out its pretensions, so anomalous has 
its position become, ever since it ceased to be linked with 
philosophy, but the mockery of a philosophy which has 
lost its touch with the advancing truths of science is the 
most grotesque of all spectacles 

Ma'ya' militates against the truth of the Upanishad 

PHILOSOPHY 

But what I am afraid of is the collateral effect which the 
above enthusiastic appreciation of the Upanishad philosophy 
will produce on the minds of the readers in general, and the 
Indian reader in paiticular Gained away by enthusiasm, 
which the view awakens in the mind of the reader, he may 
be tempted to subscribe to it in its entirety, that is to say, 
accept at the same time what it asserts regarding the un- 
knowabihty of reality and Brahman, influenced by the 
belief that the acceptance of the falsity of the world of ex- 
perience, which the doctrine of Mdya advocates, is after all 
not so disturbing, as it may seem to be But it can at 
once be shewn that the connection between the doctrine of 
the unreality of experience, and the truth that A'tman is 
equivalent to Brahman, is so intimate, that the truth of the 
former implies the falsity of the latter, and that, as a 
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necessary consequence, both cannot at the same time be 
true IC the world of experience is false, the Self becomes 
illusiAO, and tbo ideas relating to it also become of an illusory 
cbaracter Lest fbero bo inieconception about tbo nature 
of tbe Self and tbo ultimate conclusions that are drawn 
tbo Self IS identified witti the liigbest reality that is to saj, 
Brabman Tbo autbors of tbo Upanisbad pbilosopb), 
after establisbing tbe great truth that Atman is Brabman, 
felt them cl\ca perfcctljl satialied tbit they bad disproved 
for eier tbe idea that tbo world could be false, tbougb 
tbo current views regarding it stood in need of readjust 
nienl But if it be once granted that tbe world of experience 
IS false, because man cannot know noumena or reality, 
tbe assertion of tbe bigbest truth, that the Self is identical 
with Brabman, rocoiies a very rude shaking As a 
matter of fact, the acceptance of the doctrine that the 
world 13 false is but one stop remoicd from tbo declaration 
of the falsity of tbo conception of ultimate reality, wliioh 
tbe Upanisbads proclaim Tbo philosophers of tbe 
Upanisbada wore so aery conscious of tins position that 
lest there may be any mistake, they attributed to tbo 
world of experience tbo highest reality, tbo reality of 
Brabman ‘When they identified ci cry thing that exists, or 
may possibly exist, yvbotbcr it is full of life or inert, with 
Brabman, they wanted to establish beyond a shadow of 
doubt that w batey er exists is real, though in tbo light of the 
Upanisbad truths a roy ablation of things became necessary 
The inability to apprehend reality, so far as our ordinary 
experience is concerned, establishes at tbo same time 
our inability to grasp tbo truth regarding ultimate reality 
and therefore, the dcoliration of tbo great truth that 
Atman is equal to Brahman, is placed upon a very 
insecure basis Tbe acceptance of the doctrine of MdyS, 
in tact, destroys tbo reality of tbo groat Upanisbad 
doctrine 
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The order of investigation 

Both the classes of writers have, in order to find support 
for their preconceived ideas, relied implicitly upon the 
glosses of Samkara The authority of Samkaia has been 
exploited, hut never for a while reference is made to 
Rdmdnuja, who is no less an authority than Samkara as 
an interpieter of the Sutras of Vydsa. Bor the purpose 
of ascertaining the truth regarding the theory of Mdyd, 
chronologically, one has to approach fiist the Rig-veda, 
and find out if theie is any indication of it there, then he 
has to go through the texts of the Upanishads, next through 
the Brahma Sutias, and aftei wards he has to examine the 
manner m which Gaudapdda, who is sometimes stated to be 
the teacher of Samkara, but is more often recognised as 
the teacher of Govinda, who was the teacher of Samkaia, 
has dealt with the subject, and last of all, the remarks of 
Samkara on the subject have to be consideied by him. We 
will accoidingly follow this order and try to asceitain fiist 
what is found in the texts relating to the subject and 
consider afterwards how far the glosses or interpretations of 
Gaudapdda and Samkara can be justified. 

Vedic Hymns : Hymn of Dirghatamas 

It IS said that the hymn in the Big-veda, authorship 
of which IS ascribed to Diighatamas, i.e , Long Darkness, 
contains the germ of the doctrine of Mdyd In Rig-veda, 
I, 164,46, it is said that the poets give many names to that 
which is only one (Ekam sad viprdh vahudhd vadanti), they 
call it Agni, Yama, Matarisvan. It is said that thereby 
it is implied that pluiahty depends solely upon words (a 
meie matter of words, as it is said later), and that [unity 
alone is real. The same writer contends that when it is 

1 Deussen, Philosophy of the Upanishads, Edinburgh, 1908, p. 229 
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snid thnt tlio Ono wns only tliorc besides which there was 
no other ' that there w is the One, inserted into the ever 
lasting naio, in which all living beings art fned ’ thnt the 
entire univcrac is the purusha alone, both that which wns 
nnd that which endures for the future * — in cierj one of 
those hjinn-,, what afterwards became the doctrine of 
Mitja was clearly implied I will ask the roadtr, to whom 
undoubtedly a fair hlnre of cammoii sense may bo conceded, 
to forget for the time being the CMstencc of the Upanishads 
the existence of such persons as Gaudap-lda, Samkarn 
and Riindiiuja and also the commentaries thov wrote, 
tor admittedly they came into ccistenco long after these 
hymns wore composed Could those simple hymns, the 
moaning of which can never bo mistaken, have kept con 
coaled underneath them the doctrine of \Iily I ? What docs 
the first hymu say? God is one, though ho may bo wor 
shipp.d as Agni or ITaraa or Uitarisvan One after another, 
all the elements had been deified and were looked upon ns 
controlling the dcstinici of the world and man I'hcu came 
a time when the idea dawned upon the thinkers that God 
was really one, and that the elements which were being wor- 
shipped ns gods were not really gods, because they derived 
all their powers from the same Being, who must bo treated 
as tho real God ThcaO Uomtots os manifestations of the 
supreme power wore all reil, and still remain real, but 
the Ignorance of men had led them to think that they 
wore distinct powers The supremo power, and tho ole 
ments into which it is split up, were, and still are 
real, only their relations stand adjusted in tho light 
of new knowledge One fails to understand whore is 
the loophole, through which the doctrine of Milyd can 

1 Rijj vedn X 120 2 
n Ibid X 82 0 
a Ibid X,00,2 
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be diagged in. The second hymn is still moie simple : 
theie is one God, who has no othei rival, Whenevei the 
idea of one Godhead has aiisen in the minds of thinkeis, 
such a statement has invariably followed. We know that 
the great piophet Mohammed, founder of the Mahomedan 
religion, proclaimed that there was one God and that he 
had no iival, and forbade his followeis to woiship any one 
other than Allah, who was one. Some enterprising writer 
may say that in the sacied book, Koran, where this is stated, 
IS to be found a facsimile copy of the doctrine of Mdya 
lying hidden* Take now the last two hymns, wheie unity 
in the midst of diversity is sought to be found out Is 
there a philosopher of any note, fiom the most remote times 
up till now, who has not tried to express this idea of 
unity, in the midst of diversity, with w'hich the world is 
full ? Most philosopheis have tiled to comprehend the 
entire creation as a unity, in their own way Will they 
be charged with having up their sleeves the doctrine of 
Ma}a for that reason, or should not such utterances be 
construed in a natural manner, as an attempt to arrange 
the manifold of creation in a systematic manner, and to 
understand them as parts of one whole ? Only a man, 
who 18 writing in the nineteenth century and is surcharged 
with the doctiine of illusion or Maya, and who is anxious 
to establish that the Indian thinkers in the remote past 
were thinking exactly like him, would read into these 
simple words of the hymns the fai -fetched ideas of modern 
times. It is a sad specimen of advocacy and it is to 
be wondered that in a serious discussion of the present 
nature any distinguished water should think of advancing 
such amazing arguments in support of his contention. 

The Na'sadiya Hymn 

Another writer, who is of opinion that in the Rig-veda 
the doctrine of Maya can be traced^, quotes Rig-veda, X, 
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129, tlio Ndsadijn lijmn, nq nn instnnco Tlicro tlio 
n III Bijs, It IMS not cntitj, nor wis it non cntitj,' nnd tlio 
writer holds the mow tint SAy im 9 interpretation of 
the hymn conclusiicly bIiouh that the principle of Mnyii is 
here referred to Why the writer, a learned mm himself, 
with ahundmcc of conmion sen'c did not hiinsclf interpret 
it, but should rely upon a coiiiiiienlator, who h\cd in tlio 
fourteenth century AD ’ Ion,; afar Samian had traaellcd 
o\cr the whole of tiidia and made people fiimliar with 
his doctrine of May A, n more than one can understand 
The writer has ;,ncii hu inlcp^ndent mlws on so many 
matters and so olaii, oia H surprise 1 to find him yield all 
at once to b lyaiia 111 til. interpretation of tins particular 
passage The portion of the liyuiii (RigiLili, \, lij I) 
referred to runs thus 

1 There was then neither what is nor what is not, 
there was no s! y iinr the lieaiiii which is hcyoiid What 
coacred? Whore was it and in whose shelter ? Wisilie 
aaatcr the deep aby's (in which it laa)? 

2 There was no death hence there wis nothing 
immortal There was no light (disiiiiclion) between night 
and day That One breathed by it'clf without breath, 
other than it there his been nothing 

With regard to tins hymn, Ma\ Mailer obscra os, There 
are seaeral passages in this liyiim wliioli in spile of much 
labour spent on them by uniii"ut scholars, remain as 
obscure now as they were to mo in 18j9 The poet himself 
IS eaidcntly net quite clear in Ins own mind, and he is 

1 Gough PhiloBophij of ihc UpannUada Loadon 1003 p 240 

s According to Bumoll Mddhara and B&yona nro only diiTercnt 
names ot the ssmo person a Tclugu Brahmin who in A D 1331 
became head ot the monastery ot crngeri died avhdo holding that 
position in 1380 and wrote alt the commentaries himself — Knegi 
The itiy redo p 100 
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constantly oscillating between a personal and impersonal or 
rather superpeisonal cause from which the universe 
emanated.” ^ We do not find any luiking suspicion in the 
mind of Max Miiller that such a principle as Maya was in 
contemplation in this hymn. G-ough remarks, “ Sayana 
tells us that the Nasadiyasukta describes the state of 
things between two aeons, the state technically known as 
pralaydvasthd. An earliei world has been withdrawn into 
the woild-fiction Maya, out of which it sprang, and the 
later world is not yet proceeding- m to being. In this state 
of dissolution, says Sayana, the woild-fiction is not a non- 
entity , it IS not a piece of nonsense, a puiely chimerical 
thing, like the horns of a hire, for the world cannot 
emanate out of any such sheer absurdity On the other hand, 
it is not an entity, it is not a reality like the one and only 
Self.^ Real existence is denied not of the impersonal self, 
but of Maya. Such is the ttaditional interpretation of the 
first verse of the Nasadiyasukta It is a natural inteipietation, 
and if we, with our thoughts fashioned foi us by purely 
irrelevant antecedents, tiy to find out another for oui selves, 
we are pretty suie to invent a fiction The Nasadiyasukta 
seems then to be the earliest anouncement of the external 
co-existence of a spiritual piinciple of reality and an unspiri- 
tual principle of unreality ” ^ 

Sayana s name is familiar to every one as a commenta- 
tor of the Vedas It is also well known that he adopts the 
naturalistic interpretation of the gods of the hymns and 
that he also interprets the hymns in the spirit of the later 
Brahmimc leligion.'^ When Sayana wrote his commen- 
taries on the Vedas, the doctrine of Maya had been existing 
as a full-fledged theory, and had been extensively applied 


^ Mn^ Muller, Six Sysicvis of hidian Phlosopliy, 1916, p 49 
Gough, Philosophy of the Upanishads, London, 1903, p 241 
3 Kadhaknsbnon, Indian Philosophy, London, 1923, Vol I, 

p 68, 
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by a oh's ot interpreters The question now resolves into 
tlio simple fact, ubctlicr in trying to find out tlio meaning 
of a text «c should proceed to gather it from what it 
ohuously means, in the light of its einironment — by which 
IS meant the chain of ideas winch surrounds the idea, 
the meaning of which we arc trying to grasp — or sliould we 
project into our interpretation the idias which deicloped 
long afterwards and became the subject matter of heated 
controversy ? Like ciery other commentator, S lyana 
represents a particutar school of thought It is an admitted 
tael that when the N isadiya hymn was composed, the 
theory started by ^amkara, which S ly ana applies, had not 
come into oxistcnee Why should we take the help of the 
spokesman of a particular school in understanding a icrsc, 
when the meaning of it, in the light of the chain of ideas 
existing at the date when the hymn was composed, is 
obuoub enough ? Scattered amongst numerous passages, 
addressed to the deias or gods of nature, wo find indications 
of the desire to find out the ultimate unity or essence of 
things The infant Aryan mind had long remained immers 
ed in the worship of elements of nature, but then came a 
lime, when it was doubted if the right path had been 
trodden by worshipping them Tast on the heels of such 
a doubt appeared the idea of ‘ Tod Lkam, that is to say, 
there is one being only, out of which the manifold arose 
After having established this great truth, the grown up 
Aryan mind became impatient to find out what was at the 
beginning, before the One had split itself into the many 
When the manifold or many had not commenced to run 
their course what could bethoform of the One ? Then burst 
out from the eager enquiring mind the thought which is 
embodied in the N-lsadiya hymn Existence as we know it 
was not to be found then, but the potentiality for everything 
that came into existence was there The obvious meaning 
of the portion of tho sentence,— "There was neither what 
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IS Dor what is not,” is that at that time theiedidnot 
exist what was afterwards found manifest in the shape of 
this univeise, but it should not be thought, for that leason, 
that theie was nothing or total absence of everything, for 
the One contained, in that stage, within itself, eveiything 
in a highly potential form. This is made quite clear by 
what follows There w'as then no sky, no heaven, no death, 
no immortality, no day and night, but the One bieathed 
by itself without bieath The thud verse makes it still 
more clear, where it is said that ther e w^as darkness in the 
beginning, and that there was also the ‘ geim ’ of all that 
came into existence afterwards The fourth verse entirely 
thiows overboard Sajana and his admiiers, where it is said 
that love oveicame the One in the beginning, which, if it 
means anything, means that the universe proceeded out of 
love Where is the opportune gap thiough which the doc- 
trine of Maya may find entrance ^ G-ough has extracted an 
isolated expression from a portion of a verse, out of several 
veises of which a hymn is composed, and has brought it 
foiwaid as evidence of the existence of the theoiy of Maya, 
with the help of Sayana’s interpretation Even Deussen, 
one of the chiet modern exponents of the doctiine of un- 
leality, didnot find the doctiine of Maya lying hidden in 
the first verse of this hymn, though he used a portion of the 
second verse, that there was One besides which theie was no 
othei, in support of his contention, and we have already 
explained it to mean that the ultimate reality is one, -without 
a rival. 

Brihada'ranyaka Upanishad : the Myth of Ma'ya' 

It -riull thus be seen that theie is no suggestion m the 
Yedic hymns regarding the existence of a power called Mayd 
which IS entiiely a cieation of a much later peiiod We 
will noi\' proceed to examine the Upanishads in order to 
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find out ^\bnt indicntionB, if any, they contain of tbo doc 
trino of Mijd It bas been pointed out that “ tbo famous 
passage in tlie Bribadaranjal a, in «bicb a dciotceis pray 
ing to God to carry bim from Not being to Being, from 
Darkness to Light, from Death to Immortality, merely 
loices the sentiment of the spiritual aspirant «bo wishes to 
rid himself of the power of LmI over him, ’ and the trace 
of the doctrine of Mavd is hereto be distinctly found, for 
“ unreality IS here rompared to Not being to Darkness or 
to Death * In order that the reader may be able to 
follow whether the passages referred to arc capable of bear- 
ing the interpretation sought to be put upon them, tbo con 
text in wbicli they appear should tic quoied In the twenty 
seaentli terse of the third Brdlimana of ilie fiist chapter of 
tbo Bribadaranyal a Upaiiisliad, the dcaotce is found to bo 
praying in the following manner ‘ Lead me from tbo 
unreal to tbo re iP Lead me from darkness to light 1 Load 
mo from deitli to immortality The dcaotec then proceeds 
to gi\e reason for the eajirc sion of bis desire e\pres'cd 
aboio ‘ Lead mo from the unreal to tbo real tbo unreal 
is lenly death tbo real iminortality He ti crcforc ‘ays 
‘ Lead me from death to immortality make me immortal 
When the dcvoito siys ‘Lcid me fiom dcitb to im 
mortilita there is notbiiig then as it wore, bidden 

If tbo iboae prayer of the devotee weie severed from its 
context and inserted in a Christian praver book or put 
into the mouth of a devout Christian, no one would 
think that the prayer is unbecoming on the part of a 
Christian On tbo other hand, it will be remarked that the 
prayer is most befitting, since be prays to God to take him 
from darkness to light, to take bim away from the unrealities 
or empty show, by which ho IS surrounded in this world, to 

* Banade SuTvey of Upaniahadio Philosophy, Poona 1920, 
pp 225 26 
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the region of reality, where God dwells. Every one is familiar 
with this kind of prayer, and it would be extremely sur- 
prising if any one were told that by so praying the Christian 
was asking to be released from the grip of Maya, of whom 
the Hindus are so much afraid Why should unreality, 
darkness and death refei exclusively to Maya and to nothing 
else ? Every moment of his life a man finds he is mis- 
calculating, misjudging, taking things to be real which are 
not leal, pinning his faith to ideas which afterwards are 
found to be unieal oi false, that he is unable to distinguish 
the leal from unreal, and, therefoie, pants for more light 
or guidance Similaily the devotee in the Upanishads 
would naturally piay to be taken through the right path, 
because the path trodden before had been found by him to 
be false The wrong path, the unieal path, the false path, 
IS likened to death, wheieas the right path has been likened 
to immoitahty. 

‘ A'S IF THERE WAS A DUALITY ’ 

It has been stated by the same writer, and also by 
Deussen,^ that the famous passage m the Biihadaranyaka 
Upanishad, “as if there was a duality,” implies that there 
is no duality, and this semblance, an as-it-were, an appear- 
ance, is to be identified with Maya The passage occurs in 
the concluding portion of the dialogue between Yajuavalkya 
and his wife, Maitieyi, and has been already quoted 
“ For where there is as it were duality, there one sees the 
other, one smells the othei, etc.” The ‘so-called ’ stage of 
duality IS considered by the writers to be the work of Maya. 
What IS the significance of “ as it were ” m the context ? 
That there aie two stages, the stage of oneness and the stage 
of duality, Yajhavalkya has plainly told his wife. In the 

^ Deussen. Philosophy of the Vpaniehads, Edinburgh, 1908, 
p. 232. 
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stage ot duality, YAjOavalkyn bas said that there is a dis 
tinction between the knower and the person known, but in 
the stage of oneness, the distinction \ anisbes, and the knower 
and the known are found to be one and the same person 
The stage of duality, therefore is not the ultimate stage, but 
the stage of oneness is This stage of duality is considered, 
as it were, that is to say mistakenly, the ultimate form of 
reality, but it is not By using the c'lprcssion, ‘as it were,’ 
before ‘ duality, ynjua\alkyn was impressing upon his wife 
that the ultimate reality was not dual, that the stage of 
duality was a passing stage, the stage of ultimate reality 
being the stage of oneness Yiiifia\all ya had made perfect 
ly clear to Maitroyi that wife, husband, and sons were dear 
because of the Self The stage ot duality certainly oxicts, 
but it should bo rightly appraised, and should not be taken ns 
the permanent or ultimate stage If the stage of duality 
were permanent, as according to Mddbava it is, or, as 
according to Biimdnuja it to a certain extent is, Yltjuaval- 
ky a, the great philosopher that ho was, would not have 
added the osprossion 'as it were to duality There is no 
reason whatsoever why the obviously clear sense in 
which the expression 'as it were is used should be taken 
to indirectly mean the work of MIy4, which does not follow 
from the context Many things c-fist that are not perma 
nent, but they should not, on that account, he called illii 
sory which is, however, the sense in which Mdyi is used 
The stage ot duality, according to Yajuavalkya, is a passing 
stage, and by ‘as it were ho intended to convey the sense of 
impermanence and not illusion If wherever such expres 
sions as, 'as it were, 'as if are found, they are to he 
construed as indicating the presence ot MAyd, it would 
be simply impossible to use them in any other sense The 
apparition ot Mdyd was not haunting Ydjnavalkya, he was 
only engaged in making a distinction between what is 
permanent and what is impermanent 
23 
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Deussen quotes from the Bnhadaianyaka Upanishad 
seveial othei passages which, accordiDg to him, consistently 
suppoit the doctrine of Maja and the phenomenal charactei 
of the iiniieise All these passages aie connected with the 
name of Yi'ijuaialkya, the famous philosopher “In the 
atman as the knowing subject space with all its contents is 
interuoven (Bull , 3 8 11 ; 4 4 17) , all the heavenly 
regions aie its oigans (Brih., 4 2 4), the universe of 
names, foims and woiks, ‘ although it is threefold is one, 
that IS the atman’ ; he is the immoital, w^hich is concealed 
by the empiiical lealitj (Biih , 1 6.3) , he is the leality of 
leahty , from him spring foiththe fire, all the vital spiiits, 
all woilds, all gods, all living creatures (Brih., 2.1.20) , in 
him theie aie fixed, like spokes in the nave of a ivheel 
(Biih., 2 5 15) , he oveisteps m sleep this univeise and the 
forms of death (Brih., 4 3 7), ‘as it w^eie’ he plans and 
moves (Bull , 4.3.7) ; only ‘ as it weic ’ doth anothei exist 
(Bull., 4 3 31) , he stands as spectatoi alone without a 
a second (Biih , 4.3 32) , there is no pluiahty (Bull , 
4 4.39) ” ' 


In A'a.MAK rpaci: amth all its coltexNts is ikteravoven 

The gieatest mistake that can be committed by one who 
IS aiiMOu^' to find out texts in support of a theoiy he advo- 
cate", IS to voik back fioru the piescnt to tlic remote past, 
and to seek to connect the lattci with the foimei, when the 
light proccduic, foi undci standing old minds and texts, 
should lie to lea\e the piesent seveiel} alone, and w'oik down 
fiorn the pa^t, and, with scrupulous exactitude, tiy to see if 
it can he (onncctcd with the precciit. When we find, in 
the foicfroni of ilic oldest Upanishad. distinctl} stated that 
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the One or Bnhtinn nlonc cvistcd, out ot which cverj 
thing else which go to compose the uiii\ci"e cume out,* 
whit would the pissige quoted by Deiissen, in support of 
the doctrine of ''Wjil, " m the iifimn ns the 1 nowing sub 
jecl spice with nil its contents n interwoven, ’ mein ? It 
pliinly inenns tlint in iitinan, which is full of consciousness 
and knowledge, space, with everything in it, remiiii ns its 
pirts , in other words, space, with all its contents, is the 
outcome of the One or Bnlimin, tint being the inciitable 
conclusion which follows from the fund imcntnl idea tint 
out of the Ono the mnnifold spring up If, then it is said 
that "all the hell enU regions arc its organs wlnt would 
he the iiatunl incimng ? Cm it mem my thing but tint 
the regions of heiven ire it-, limbs ? It n thing is divided 
into parts, and scpirato names arc given to the parts to dis 
tinguish them from ono iiiotlicr, cm it ho said that those 
parts art plicnoincnal ? If this bo the kind ot interpreta- 
tion which a writer would put upon words and plinscs his 
coiioliisionsemnol hut be absurd Or suppose, out of one 
miterial, clay, numerous things are ininiificturcd, md thus 
distinct articles ot clay come into ciistcncc, can it ho siid 
that all these articles ot clay ire illusory o~ non eiistent ? Let 
us tike another esample Electron is the name given to the 
fundamental clement in the creation, according to the cur 
rent Bcientifio view This electron csists as the fundamental 
element in everything in the univcrbo, that is to say, every 
thing in the universe cm ho finally reduced to pirticles of 
this element, electron Docs it follow from this that the 
water the air, the fire, the ether, the different kinds of life, 
and all other things that arc to be found in this universe 
have no existence ? On the other hand, should it not he 
said that each and every one of them has the same reality, 
the reality which dwells m the electron ? If that were 


> Dnh 1 3 
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not the case, the ultimate will have to be conceived as an 
isolated, ahsfciact, shrunken and shrivelled entity, devoid of 
any power to manifest; itself into myriads of beings and 
things, which it certainly is capable of doing If some 
of the thinkers of the present day have taken a fancy to 
the idea that the paits oi articles made out of a thing must 
be looked upon as unreality, what light have they to ascribe 
to the oldest thinkers the same fantastic way of looking 
at things ? 

Universe of names, forms and works 

The same idea is innocently lepeated when it is said 
that the universe of names, forms and works, although it is 
threefold is one, that is the atman Different things may 
have different forms and names, but they may have m them 
the same underlying essence When the philosopher proceeds 
to say, he is the immortal, which is concealed by the 
(empirical) reality, he is the reality of reality, should it not 
be taken to mean that the ultimate is indestiuctible, while 
the other things have only a limited span of existence ? One 
thing may live for a day, another for a year, another for a 
century, and anothei forever If things, given only a limited 
span of life, pioceed from the One, which endures foi ever, 
should it be said that they aie unreal ? If a man blows 
a conch-shell, or strikes a drum, or plays on a lute, and 
sounds come from them, because the sounds are not ever- 
lasting, should they be called unieal or illusory ? If the 
person after playing on the lute for a while, decides not to 
play on it any more, or the person who was beating the dium, 
falls into a different humour and makes up his mind not to 
touch the drum evei afterwards, oi the blower of the conch- 
shell becomes fuiious because the conch-shell would not 
give the exact modulation he wants, and thiows it on the 
ground and breaks it into pieces, should it be said that 
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Ibc Bounds, since tlicj nro not rcpcotcd, must be looked 
upon ns illusor} ? A rcolitj inoj bo of short durntion or 
It mn\ bo pernnneut, but beciusc it Ins n short dunlion 
it cinnot bo said to bo iiiireol 

TIil some idea is found in the expressions “ from liim 
sprang forth, ns spirits from the fire all the \itnl spirits 
all gods, all liting creatures , ’ “in him tbej are ill fixed, 
like spokes in the m\e of a nbeel All the minifold ire 
being traced to the One, from ubicb they come “He 
otcrslops in sleep this unnersc, and the forms of death,’’ 
when referred to an indnidiinl, meins that a person, in a 
pirticuhr condition, is able to transcend the present and 
IS able to bate ansionof the future, or the infinite, or 
that which is tho iiltimato essence of cierjthing Tins may 
not bo beliotod, winch is a diflercnt thing nltogotbcr, but 
it IS a matter of common expcncnco tint certain persons 
can foresee cicnts, or the turn that eicnts mij take, wliioli 
cannot bo porconod bj ordinary persons Bcciuso a person 
can transcend the present, the present docs not become 
phenomenal or deioid of substance 

As ir TinNKii,a, as it mo\ isq ' 

The expression “ ns it were ’ be plans and moves, 
occurs in Brihadlranyaka Upmisliad, in course of the 
dialogue between Jnnal a Vaideba and Yajuavilkya, and 
cannot be properly underotood separated from the context 
The king asks the philosopher, when the sun has set, and 
tho fire has gone out, what is then the light of man ? 
Ydjuavalkya replies that sound is bis light, for liaving sound 
alone for his light, man sits, moves about, does his work 
and returns The king next asks, when tbit sound is 
hushed, what is the light of man? Yajfiavalk)a replies 
that tho Self indeed is bis light , for having the Self 
alone as his light, man sits, moves about, does bis work 
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and returns The king then asks, who is the Self? In 
leply Yajfiavalkya says that He, who is within the heait, 
suiiounded by the Pranas (senses), the peison of light, 
consisting of knowledge, leinaming the same, wanders along 
the two woilds, as if thinking, as if moving 

Ydjuavalkya, by his last leply to the king means that 
when even the sound fails to act as the guide of man, the 
Self within becomes his guide, by which he means the inmost 
Self, which IS common to all individuals, as distinguished 
fiom the individual selves That inmost Self is the peison 
of light, and is all knowledge, and he it is who supplies the 
light and knowledge to the individual Being all light and 
knowledge he does not lack in anything, but since he has 
entered into the individual body, he, for the time being, 
pai takes of the nature of the individual and appeals to be 
wandering along the woilds, appeals to be thinking 
and moving. One fails to understand why this plain idea 
should be suspected of keeping within it concealed the 
idea of Maya The stage of duality is certainly different 
fiom the stage of oneness oi Biahman It is by gaming 
knowledge that this identity of the individual and Brahman 
IS established. So long as this identity has not been leahsed 
by the individual self, the inmost Self, which is inseparable 
fiom the individual, being, as it is, the very essence of 
the individual, is taken, along with the individual self, to be 
journeying to and fio, to be thinking and moving Stiictly 
speaking, he cannot be said to be moving, oi journeying fiom 
one place to onothei, since all space dwells m him , neither 
can he be said to be thinking or making an effort to know 
anything, because out of him springs all knowledge But 
in the stage of duality, he appears to be moving and think- 
ing, and that is why Yajnavalkya says that he is, as if 
moving, as if thinking. This does not derogate from the real 
chaiactei of the Self, for the stage of duality is the Self’s 
own creation. He is himself passing through a piocess 
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of Ill'S own tiinl.inf; Out of (lie fiilnc'.s of Ins dcurc, 
lie liin willed it lo bo fo, tint 11 to -ni, lit, llie Infinite 
Inn willed to oxptf'-s liim-'clf tlirpiifjli finite indnidinl , niid 
liolme-i for tin inoincnt like finite ptruon tbongli In'- 
iilliinito mtiire rtninn iindi'-turbcd Tint nolbiiif; rnori 
tinn tliiR n incmt rill In quite nppirenl from wlnt ^njfn 
nlljrifiji ininifdntcli iiflerwirdR On biiiig born tint 
per'-on, niRiiiiiiiig bis boiK bi conics iinitid \ iili ell c\iN 
wlicii be drpirlR niid diet, lit leiiCR ill oiiK bcbiiid 
' CMl bore, liinitntion It to lie undtrtlnod So long ns be 
cliooscs to reinmii tnci cd in n liiimnn bod\ be pirtikis of 
tlic mtuni liiiiitiiioii'. of Ibo Inminn IkhIi, but wben the 
singe of indii idiinlitj, lint is to sii, Ibe stngt of dnibfj 
pisses off lie IS liiiiiscif once ngiin Tlie indiwdinl, licre 
on cartli ban n foretaste of tin fligc of oninces wlien 
lio fills asleep' In tbit stnic of sleep, Ibo indni 
dual bccomis self illiimimtcd Tit tlien finds out llml tlicre 
arc no blessings, no bappinc's, no jo)b but lie liiinself 
semis forth blcs'iiigs, Inppmcss nnd jois tlierc arc no 

tanks Iborc no lakes no riicrs, but be liiinself 'ends forlli 
tanks, like nnd riicrs Uc is milted tlio mil cr In 
Ollier words, wlicn the singe of dinlili pisBii od, and Ibo 
stigo of oneness prciiil“, be finds Iiiinrclf lo lie Ibo linker of 
cicrjlbiiig, Riiico eicritbing springs out of biiii It is onij a 
case of distinction of one stage from nnollitr, not lint of 
rcilit) from iinrcilit) Ibc Upamslnd pbilo'ojili) can 
ncicr bcpropcrlj understood if tbe rcider fails to dislingmsb 
between the two stages, the stages of dinlit} and onentss, 
wlucli the pliiloioplicrs nlwnjs keep in iitw wlicii iiinl ing 
llicir obscnations 

Hi sta\ds as spi ciatoh aiont, wirnobr i si coin 

Tlio first sentence of Bob , 1,3,32 lias licen translated 
bj Dciis'en in llio following manner lie Blinds as spectator 

' Dnh ,4 BIO 
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alone and without a second. Max Muller translates it as 
‘An ocean is that one seer, without any duality,’ ^ Taking 
the passage as translated by Deussen, along with the other 
passages quoted by him, what does it really mean? We 
have more than once stated above what it can mean. Tn 
the stage of oneness, there is no differentiation, no plural- 
ity. Would Deussen like us to infer from this that the stage 
of duality is illusion^ As a follower of Kant and Schopen- 
hauer, he may please himself by drawing that inference, 
but to a student of the Upanishads, who finds ever}- thing 
existing in the stage of duality ascribed to Brahman, and 
therefore invested with the leality of Brahman, it means 
something different The stage of duality is also real, 
though it IS not permanent. The ultimate stage is the 
stage of oneness, the beginning and end of all things, 
and it has accordingly been called the ‘reality of reality,’ 
the intermediate stage being no less real, so long as it 
lasts From the One we come down unmistakbly, by easy 
stages, to the many, from the manifold we go back, with 
equal certainty, to the One. In the first of the two processes, 
neither Max Muller nor Deussen will find evolution, though 
it IS repeatedly stated in several Upanishads that from the 
One everything came out in due course. The manner of 
evolution may not be scientific, but we need not mind the 
lack of scientific precision with which the idea may have 
been clothed in the Upanishads, our only concern is the 
idea of evolution itself. According to the view reiterated 
in the Upanishads, nothing is or can be unreal, because 
everything has its root in Brahman, the highest reality 
The labours of the Upamshad thinkers have been directed 
not towards making the world unreal, but towards finding 
out what the Highest reality is Unflinchingly they proceed, 
until they find the highest reality, the reality of reality. 

^ Sacred BooIcb of the East, Yo\ XV, p 171 
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Because llioj did not atop in tlicir progress till tlicy 
liad rciclicd llio Higliesl realilj, tlic supcrfioin! reader 
IS apt to commit the rcriouB blonder tliot cicrjtliing tlic> 
leave licliind m tlieir progress towards Hit lliglic«t is dtioid 
ot reality 

iBOrAMSHAD Till TrUlTII IB M III I) 1 THIS tIMl I nsl 

After tlio manner of Dene eii, tlie Indian writer, to 
whom rctcrcnco lias Ijccn alrcadi inuk, lias got Ins collec- 
tion of passages from tlio Upamsbads wbicli, according to 
him, \erj satisfactorilj show lliat tlic conception tint 
underlies Mij i IS nlreadj present there We onlj refer to 
tbo'o passages wliicli require any notice ‘ The Ifopa- 
nishad tells us that truth is veiled in tins unnerBo by a 
vessel ot gold, and it invokes the grace ot God to lift up 
the golden vessel and allow the truth to be seen (Isl, 16) 
•• Wo have thus the conception ot a veil which iircvcnts 
truth from being seen at the first glance ’ ' The tnenlion 
of a ‘veil’ or ‘covering has verv much impres'cd the imagi 
nation of the writer But do v e not say, almost at every 
Btage of thinking, that the truth about a matter has to be 
found out by a closer iiisiicction, and not by a supcrricial 
observation of Hungs? There arc ever so many da/rhng 
things waiting to tempt a man darrling in their outward 
appcaranco, but bereft of real substance or truth A man 

has to dive deep into a thing, and not rivet Ins attention to 

the outward cover, however glittering it may bo Truth 
does not often ho on the Burface it is to bo found hidden 
underneath Why should an ordinary caution of this kind 
bo^twisted to supply an indication of the conception ot 

' Vpan„had,0 Philo, ophj Poona 1025 
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KaTHOPANISHAD • BLIND MAN FOLLOWING THE BLIND^ 

IN SEARCH OF REALITY 

The same writer quotes Kathopanishad for another 
piece of evidence, in support of his contention. We have 
another image in the Kathopanishad of how people living 
in Ignorance, and thinking themselves wise, move about 
wandering, like blind men following the blind, in search 
of reality. ^ We have the conception of bhndf oldness, 
and we are told that we deliberately shut our eyes to the 
truth before us (Katha, 1,2,4, 5).”^ The reader recollects 
the story of Yama and Nachiketas, narrated in the Kathopa- 
mshad. There Yama praises Nachiketas foi his earnest 
desire to know the highest tiuth without being led astray by 
pleasures Accoiding to Yama, the desire to be influenced 
by pleasures leads to ignorance, while the desire to know the 
highest truth, the highest good, is the sign of wisdom Before 
he commences to tell Nachiketas what the highest truth is, 
he observes that there are too many fools who dwelling in 
darkness, wise in their conceit and puffed with vain know- 
ledge, go round and round, staggering to and fio, like blind 
men led by the blind It is a matter of common experience 
that there exist many conceited fools who have not 
understood what the truth is, but still pretend to teach 
others, like blind men leading the blind Is it necessaiy to 
squeeze an ordinary fact of experience like this to piovide 
Samkara, a highly gifted and extraordinarily clever person. 
With a hint relating to the doctrine of Mdya ^ 

MuNDAKA UpANISHAD the knot of IGNORANCE 

“ Ignoianceis compaied in the Mundakopanishad to a 
knot which a man has to untie befoie he gets possession of 

1 Eanade, Survey of Upanishadic Phlosophy, Poona, 1926, p. 225 
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the Self in the recess of his own henrt (Wund , 2, 1, 10) 
The Chhdndogya Upanishad tells us how knowledge is 
power, and ignorance impotence (Chhand , 1, 1, 10) ’ After 

the idea conveyed by the use of such words as ‘veil and 
‘cover, we are told, the existence of ignorance, which is here 
alluded to, is to he taken to contain within it the germ of 
Mdyd As if the stage of ignoiance is not what every man, 
in his desire to acquire knowledge is most anxious to get 
over ' If the object of gaining knowledge is not to drive 
away one a Ignorance, what else can it be ? Every one is 
familiar with the saying that knowledge is power and an 
Ignorant person is like a weak fool It will he really 
wonderful, because a man has been directed to remove the 
prevailing misconceptions from his mind, in order to be able 
to form an idea of the Self, which lies within bis heart, that 
the presence of Maya is thereby indicated It is not an easy 
task to remove every vestige of misconception or ignorance, 
and the difficult nature of the task has been figuratively 
expressed by referring to a knot 

Unoebtaintics of this would a cover or untruth 

HIDES THE ULTIMATE TRUIH 

The passage in the Kathopamshad which says that 
sages never find reality and certainty in the unrealities and 
uncertainties of this world (Katha 2, 4, 2) and the passage 
in the Ohhdndogya Upanishad which says that a cover of 
untruth hides the ultimate truth from us (Chhand 8,3 1 3) 
are also relied upon by the same writer as indications of the 
notion of Mdya The quotation from the Katha Upanishad 
carries a very simple meaning It says that children 
run after outward pleasures and tall into the snare of 

* Banode Survey of Upanishadtc Philosophy Poona 1020 nn 
226 26 
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Widespread death ; wise men only, knowing the nature of 
what IS immortal, do not look for anything stable heie 
among things unstable. That is to say, those who are igno- 
rant like children, are easily captivated by the hollow 
pleasures of this world and thus fall into the net of death, 
which IS widespread , only those who are wise do not look 
for permanent happiness here but yearn for a better world 
and thus become immoital It is a commonplace idea that 
the world in which we live is not the best of worlds, since it 
is full of disagreeable surprises Because man is unable to 
cope with the innumerable surprises that are sprung upon him 
in this life, in the shape of disappointment, untimely 
death, and so forth, he is not enamoured of this eaithly 
existence Not a single person will be found in this world 
who IS not unhappy because of calculations crossed and 
uncertainties dogging him at every step Naturally a man 
loves to think of another place where all these uncei tamties 
do not exist, and yearns for it, and this is given expression 
to in this passage. Whether such a world exists or , not, 
and whether man will not be able, in couise of time, to 
ameliorate his lot by adopting a diffeient standpoint in i ela- 
tion to things and events of this world, aie certainly different 
questions, but it cannot be said that Maya has been fore- 
shadowed by taking a pessimistic view of existence on this 
earth The passage in the Chhandogya Upanishad, where 
it IS said that a cover of untruth hides the ultimate truth, is 
another commonplace sentiment, daily expressed by innu- 
merable people, even in countries where they have not the 
remotest idea about such a relentless being like Maya pur- 
suing the unfortunate denizens of this earth A truth is 
very often found overspread with a layer or deposit of un- 
truth, the work of ignorant persons, and the wise man has 
to remove the coating of untruth, in order to get at the 
underlying truth. 
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Duiom I mTVM IN SmTAI ITU AM> A nUM 

‘ I imllj, in tint cclcbnlcil amvcr=ition hclMCcii Sictn 
kctii nnil A rum * * * mo nrc told tint etertlliinp bcpidci 
(lie A (unn le incrch n word, a mode nnd a mine ’ ' A rum 
'1JS to liie 'on Svetnkclii tint from one clod of claj all dial 
11 made of ch\ 11 known (ho difference being onl\ a mine, 
arising from Epeceb but the truth being tint all 11 claj l\c 
here mtcrlj tail to see am referenre to Mt>A The connec- 
tion of the One uilh (he manifold which Ins sprung 
out of the One, isonl) tought to In crplaincd 'I hough there 
isndifferenco in name or description tbecsscnceofeicrsthing 
made of cla) is eh) So the ca'enco of all tilings, that ha\c 
proceeded from the Self or Brahman, although the) go h) 
different names and dc cription, is one and the same, that 
IS (0 say, Brahman There is absolutcl) no room here for 
the inslalhiig of a being like Mda 1 and making it displaa its 
power 


Till MATrniMSTIlAT l-SSlla II 1) SAMKAllt 

One acr) curious conclusion which this a rile r drawh, 
after referring to the extract 1 from the Upanishads alioao 
quoted is, ‘ We do fiud in the Upanishads all the material 
that tna) haae ca'il) led Snmkara to elaliorate a thcor) of 
Sid) i out of It I am bound to sa) that this 18 forming a 
aery poor estimate of the abilities of the great Sanikam 
Whatoacr ma) bo the aicavs of Samkara, and however 
strongly ave may consider it ncccssar) to criliciBC (hem, 
it cannot for a moment bo said that Samkara was a man 
of such intellect and parts ns to bo ‘ easily led by 
stray passages or the face a nine of things ITo could aery 

I Bonado Survey of Vpanithoilio Philotophy Poona 1023 p 227 
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easily dive deep into the meaning of phrases and oxpiessions 
and bung to the suiface whatevei worth might bo hidden 
in them Such words as " veil,’ ‘ knot/ ‘ blindfoldness/ 
‘ Ignorance ’ and ‘ unreality ’ never could or did ensnare 
him and lead him to a direction where truth did not he 
Whatever views he expressed, he did so as the .result of his 
conviction, brought about in a diUcient manner In giving 
expression to his views, he never allowed himself to be 
deteiied by any word or phiase. He was paSt-mastei of 
dialectics, and knew how to sweep away all obstructions 
m the shape of words and phiases, by employing his ait, 
of which he made good use, for gaining his point In no 
time he would have torn to shreds, far more effectively 
than I have been able to do, the arguments advanced in 
favour of the doctrine of Maya, if for other reasons, which 
we would presently examine, he had not decided to make 
use of that doctrine 

Dieect Evidence regarding Ma'ya' 

Sveta' svATARA Upanishad 

We will now consider those passages in the Upanishads, 
which contain diiect reference to the word ‘ Maya.’ The 
reader should remember that, up till now, we have not 
dealt with any passage where the word ‘ Maya ’ occuis. 
All the extracts quoted above have been considered by 
writers to lead indirectly to the dock me of Maya 
It IS admitted by all that the use of the word ‘Maya,’ 
m the sense of illusion, “ can be pointed out only compara- 
tively late, not earlier, that is to say, than Svet., 4,10.” ^ 
In a quotation from Rig-veda, VI, 47, 18, found in 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad (2,5,19), the word ‘ Maya ’ 
occuis in connection with India, who appears in various 

1 Deussen, Philosofliy of the Upamshads, Edinburgh, 1908, 
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forms tliroiigli tlic por\cr of Mii} i TJiC word tlicrc Iiaa 
not liccn u'cJ in flio tcn'c of illusion Bui i-licn s\c 
come IQ Svctil«n(im Ujiaiiii'liid, uc find for Ibo Ural tunc 
the word ‘ M ij I ' u'cd, otid the Ercal lord is dcfcribcd 
n« Mfij-in Bnlnti if llicre csllcd Mlji and tlicgrtal 
I^rd, Mdjm or malcr, and tlic uliole norld is fiid to be 
filled uitl. Mint are bis tncinlicr" Wc base [xiintcd out tint 
tbc Sietisiatara Upanisliad i« ncomparatiielv non lipnm 
eliad , tbal in Ibis tjpanuliid tbc Uigbc^t Being or Brabman 
18 identified nitli lindra or ‘tun, a nutliological god, and for 
tint reason, it is lool.cd upon ns a fcctarinn Upaiiisbad, tbat 
berc nl“0 uc find for tbe fimt tunc n loi cred conception of 
Bnlmiaii, inapinucli ns n petionalil>, m tbe alnpc of a I/inl 
or fsian, bas l>ccii considered nece 'arj to bo uitroiluccd, 
wlio n made to pla\ tbe t6’c of n ptrfonal fiod towards 
tbc induiduals, uliicli is tbc last thing tb»t tbe nncicnt 
aiitbors of tlit Ijpanifind doctrine nould tliinb of doing 
In tins Upinulnd also no find prominent mention of 
tlie'tmllun pbiloopbj, for uliicli reason it is considered 
b) Diana ns nn Bpanisbad of tbc S ml baa ajsteni of 
pbilosopb) , uliieli IB dinli'tic as oppo cd to tbe moniftic 
pbilosopb) of tbe lipinisliads At tbc fame tunc, tins 
Lpaniflnd uncrpiuocallj upbolds tbc monislio tlieora of 
tbe Bpanifliads In fart, no bpanisbad contains so manj 
belcrogcncous elements ns Sicllsaatira doe«, nnd no 
Upantsbad nflotds meU a prolific field to all binds of 
(limkcra to dra« from, nnd a\c can tbcrcforc uell luidcr- 
ftand aabj Sambara considered it ctpcdient to unto a ujiccinl 
coramentar) on it Tlierc cannot be ana doubt tbat bj tbo 
time Sact isantara Upamrbnd as as compo'cd tbc liigli flraui 
tint tbo fundnmcntnl dottrmcj of tbt Upaniebads bad pro 
diiccd upon pcr=ons of naemgc intellect bad ken dislmclla 
fill Those avlio could not ascend tlie Iiiglicsl top, a Inch 
till doctrines pointed to, lind obviouslj become anxious to 
mnbe a compromiEc, but ns a comproniui of Hub bind is 
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impossible, for ideas in their natuie irieconcilable cannot be 
harmonised, this Upamshad piesents a cuiious mixture of 
irreconcilable elements The monistic theoiy that had 
acquiied gieat fame and prestige could not be altogethei cast 
away, and theiefore finds honouiable mention. The desiie 
for a personal God had again been awakened m the minds of 
the many, and he is brought back. The essentials of the 
Sdnkhya philosophy find comfoi table accommodation in this 
Upamshad The Svetasvatara Upamshad may be looked 
upon as hei aiding the epoch when the Upamshad literature, 
on account of its fame, began to be widely made use 
of for ci eating authority foi schools of thought, that 
struggled to gam publicity and lecognition. Even when 
the woid ‘ Mdyd ’ has been used m this Upamshad, it 
has not been used exclusively m the sense of illusion. 
“ The creation is Maya, m its original sense of work, then 
of phenomenal work, then of illusion. The cieator is 
Maym, in its oiigmal sense, of woikei or maker, but again, 
in that charactei, phenomenal only ” ^ The reader can w^ell 
understand why the point of view is shifted from time to 
time, because this Upamshad does not contain all thioughout 
the consistent expression of one distinct idea 

Prasna Upanishad 

The word ‘ Mdyd ’ is also mentioned in the Prasna Upa- 
nishad, at the end of the first question, where it is said 
that to them belongs that puie Biahma-world, in whom 
there is nothing crooked, nothing false (anritam) and no 
guile (maya) Fiom the context it would be seen that 
the word ‘ Maya ’ heie refeis to what is within the person 
himself and peculiar to him, and not to anything that 
exists outside of him The guile, or ignorance, or illusion, 

Sacved Boohs of the East, Vol XV, p xxxvi 
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or b) wbitcAor mme it maj be called, tint tbo pcr'on lias to 
lea\e behind, in order to quality liimscif for tbo Brabnn 
world, 13 pcreonal to the man, and not cosmic So tbo word 
'Mdjt hero is mod in a dilferciit son'o That tins word 
coistcd in tbo Aryan \ocnbuhr) and bad difTcrenl mean 
mgs, cannot for a moment be doubted, but tbo sense in 
winch it lias been incd will baa c to be gatliercd from the 
context, and oneabonld not jump to the conclusion that 
in cacry U'o of tbo aaord ‘MAj \, the modern doctrine that 
goes by that name is indicated The render has to bear 
in mind that tbo Prasna UpaniBbnd is not accepted by 
many ns belonging to tbo group of earlier Upanislinds 

It can, tbereforo, lie unlicsilatingly stated that only 
once ill a comparatiaely new Upamsbnd the SaetAsantara 
Upaiiisbnd, the aaord ‘MAyi lias been introduced, and 
that also apparently in a different senBO Eacn Deiisscn, tbo 
most ardent supporter of the doctrine of MAy a, and who 
IS aery anxious to cstnblisli that tbo main doctrines of 
the Upanisbads are that tlio avorld is false and that Brahman 
IS unknowable, is unwilling to rely upon tlio extract 
from the Saetisantara Tlpanisbnd for support Re is 
aavaro of tbo fact that on account of the late introduction 
of the theory in such a comparatively now Upanishnd ns 
the Saetiisvatara Upamsbad, ” the theory has boon 
propounded that wo ought to recognise in tins doctrine a 
secondary speculation only dovclopcd in course of timo 
from tbo theory of unnerso adopted in the Upanisbads ' 
Accordingly, bo proceeds to say, “ wo propose now to 
show that this is not tbo case • • • but that this peculiar and 
apparently far fetched idea is seldom expressed in absolute 
simplicity, and usually appears under forms which arc 
completely explained ns an adoption of the empirical 

* Deussen Philosophy of the Vpaniahads Edinburah 1008 
p 228 s . 
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modes of knowledge which are natural to us all, and refuse 
to he shaken off. ” ^ In order that he may not be accused 
of having lelied upon a comparatively new Upanishad, 
he devotes his attention exclusively to the Brihadaranyaka, 
the oldest Upanishad, and to the philosophy theiein 
expounded by the ablest of philosophers, namely, Yajnavalka 
We have discussed above every passage fiom the 
Biihadaranyaka Upanishad he has relied upon, and we 
have found that the ideas that have been expressed there 
are quite in keeping with the fundamental doctiines 
of the Upanishads, and do not indicate the existence or 
application of the theoiy of illusion In most cases we have 
found that the passages lelied upon as indicating the 
presence of Maya refer to the stage of duality and the 
changes that are constantly going on in this woild 
Nothing IS constant or permanent in this umveise 
Eveiythmg is uudergoing change. Growth and decay 
are the two mam characteii sties of the things of this world, 
not even excluding the ideas formed in the human mind. 
Because a thing would change, one is not justified in 
saying that it is the woik of Maya The One exhibits itself 
in numeious forms of beings, creatuies and things. They 
undeigo constant changes, and ultimately go back to the 
One, fiom out of which they had come. Because change 
is the order of the umveise or because most things are 
transitoiy, one is not entitled to say that the universe is 
the work of Mayd It is nowhere predicated of substance, a 
thing that exists, or reality, that it should exist peimanent- 
ly in one form. We have seen above that when this fact of 
change is not made use of, the tiansitoiiness of existence is 
utilised for showing that Maya is at woik. Illusion or Maya 
cannot be established by establishing either change or 
transitoiiness Neithei can it be established by leferring 
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to tho Ignorance o£ man or bis imperfect nature There 
are many things ■which he takes a long time to understand, 
and many more nliich ho has not yet been able to under- 
stand Neither change, not the transitorincss of things not 
even ignorance of man, can be utilised for raising up the 
structure of hidya 


Gaodapa'da 

We will now proceed to consider the views that 
Gaudap-ida, and, after him, Samkara take of this doctrine 
of MAja and the manner in which tbej handle it It is 
not necessary to go through the Brahma Sutras of Badar i 
yana, which are only concise summaries of tho Upanisbads 
Even BAdarayana does not give out exactly which Upam- 
shads he has summarised, beyond saying that he has 
summarised the Upanisbads If the clear texts of the 
Upamshads, considered in tho light of their context, fail 
to reveal tho existence of the doctrine, it is useless to 
refer to the aphoristic summaries of BAdarayana The 
Brahma Sutras made their appearance long after tho 
Upanishad period, and some are of opinion that they were 
written after the Buddhistic dgetnnes bad been well 
established, in the second century before the Christian era 
We would, accordingly, first ascertain the manner in 
which Gaudapada viewed the fundamental doctrine of the 
Upanisbads, as he happens to be the first person, after the 
Upanishad age, to revive the monistic doctrine of the 
Upanisbads, and then proceed to consider the view of 
Samkara who, by his commentaries on the Brahma Sutras 
and the older Upamshads laid the foundation for the 
spread of the Upanishad literature in comparatively modern 
times 

The dates of birth and death of Gaudapada cannot be 
exactly ascertained, but there cannot be any doubt that 
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lit Ir>n1 IP flic eighth centui} A.D., as it is a \vcII-knov.n 
thet he v.es the teacbei ot C4o\in(la, who wa^ the 
tcpfliT of SniJihma. The datc'^ of birtli anfl death of 
are fairlj certain. He uns born in 788 AD,, 
and died v.lien only tlnrlj-ti^o jears okh in 820 A.D 
8o it o*n bc^'^fch said (hat Gnudapada flourished in the 
latter IpK of (he eighth eentur} We cannot say exact!} 
vJjGlici he himself a Buddhist, but thcic is scared} 
an} doubt about his being a staunch admirer of Buddha and 
be lidd the %'iev; that the teachings of the Upvini'jhacD 
idlicd\%ith tiio'jc of Buddha.^ Gaudapikla did no! bung 
Old a.ny other Kdrilas. except the Maiidukya-l'.'iriku, the 
chapter ofuhicli p employed in interpreting tlie 
A*.<ndu}:}a Upanishad, whence (he entire woik is knoun ns 
H.hiduiaa-kanku, 

tr 
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In order to undei.-tand fjnmksp.ida’s \iew pjopcrl}, it 
f) , to b.' borne in mind tlmt he u.a'- horn after (hr Buddhist 
d-^Pun>* had lea’ii fully dt\dop*'d In iIk' dilhuent S'diook of 
Biiddhe M, and it i ’ aho ni (<' ,^ar} tf» under i (and the do-”ttin( i 
<>t th» M,'f(h}an'i),.' and Vijrn'n.u.'ida rchooD of Buddhi‘un. 
h h. .M Mb} inrjk'' fhool of Bnddhi'uu preached the 
:“uri}« 'd's U'n'tnu'Mjr lie do* irrne of nihih in 'I’hc* r'difjfd 
I Utoi! '% b am e if supported nuddlr dot tr,ne le^ueen 
sM t* r ?u! non-o'i fenc' . All ph'nonunn, afford- 
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Budclliism, ^Mllrverj alight nltcration, accepts the teaching 
of the MSdbyamika school The so called external MOrld 
docs not exist All sense knonlcdge is the iiork of imngi 
nation, it has no siihslanco or truth and is a creation of 
Mdj i or mirage or dream Eierjlhing is the work of this 
Md>A, the pcrceiMng aubjecl and the object pcrcciicd 
There is no legitimate or posituc truth All qualities 
ns well ns suhstanccs arc imaginary creations of ignorant 
minds 


Ma'^uksa ka nil A 

In hiB AIAndukja klrikiS, winch consists of four parts, 
GaudapAda deals with the four states of the 'df, unreality, 
unity and the extinction of the burning coal The one is 
the ultimately real, which cannot bo defined, grasped 
or expressed The world is a dream, existence is unreal, 
nothing existed in the beginning, nothing exists in the end, 
and nothing oxista in the present , all ideas regarding the 
many and the one are imaginary and false Duality is the 
work of M ly i one mind appears many in the dream ns 
well ns in the working state, oicry thing is misery, all 
desires and enjoyments should lie stopped, one should 
remain motionless and still the state of Brahman is that 
which IB free from dissolution, distraction, appearance, and 
knowledge, that is to say, a atato of i acuity Not a 
single thing has any existence , all existence is illusory 
hko the mdydhaslt , neither do things exist nor do they 
not exist the only one knowledge is devoid of motion and 
substance 

On a comparison of the contents of the Mundukya 
kdrikd with the MAdhyamika and Viji'idnaviida doctrines, it 
will be found that Gaudapada had fully accepted the con 
elusions of the two schools of Buddhism, and had according- 
ly reduced the conception of A tman or Brahman of the 
Upamshads to a form which can hardly bo distinguished 
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fiom the Buddhist Vijhana oi vacuity He took for his text 
only a very small Upanishad, the Mandukya Upamshad, 
which IS consideied by many as not fit to lank with the 
earliei Upanishads It is veiy strange that Gaudapada 
would leave seveiely alone the chief Upanishads, and the 
only reason that can be asciibed foi his doing so is that he 
did not feel himself quite safe in their company foi draw- 
ing the conclusions that had captivated him. The Buddhist 
doctrine was in full blaze, to which he at once succumbed, 
for it IS a much easier thing to subsciibe to a negative oi 
destiuctive philosophy than to probe the depths of the 
highly abstiuse and compiehensive philosophy of the older 
Upanishads The doctrine of Maya which Gaudapada 
develops could nevei have been taken fiom the older 
Upanishads, to which he does not make even a passing 
reference The Mandukya Upanishad does not contain any 
1 eference to Maya as a theory, or to its active operation in 
creating illusions In this Upanishad aie to be found 
only the four states of the Self, which aie taken up by 
Gaudapada but aie treated by him in a novel mannei 
There cannot be any doubt that the doctrine of illusion 
developed by Gaudapada had been taken from the Buddhist 
philosophy. To do Gaudapada justice, he never pretends 
to explain the doctrine of A'tman or Brahman in the light 
of what IS to be found in the Upanishads In the light of 
the current philosophy of the times, that is to say, the 
Buddhist philosophy, he tried to understand the doctrine 
of A'tmam So far as Gaudapada is concerned, the doctrine 
of Maya is to be looked upon as an exotic plant which he 
engiafted upon the soil of the Upanishads 

Samkara his admission of Gahdapa'da’s influence 

OVER HUM 

When we come to Samkara, the renowned commentator 
of all the earlier Upanishads and the Brahma-Sutras, it 
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cannot bo said that bo bas not fully taken into account 
everything that is to bo found in the earlier Upanishads, 
relating to the doctrine of MSyil, and ne may nell expect, 
in bis treatment of the doctrine, full authority for every 
step in his argument To understand Samkara s treatment 
of tho siib]cct, Ins connection with Gaudap Ida, or more 
properly, the great influence exercised by Gaudaptda over 
him, has to be taken into account Even if it be not 
admitted that Gaudapkda lived to teach Samkara, there 
16 no doubt that Goiinda, the teacher of Samkara, was the 
pupil of Gaudap Ida In Ins blinstja on Gaudap Idas 
Mlndul ja k ink 1 , Samkara freely admits that he was 
greatly influenced by the wisdom of Gaudap Ida and that ho 
looks upon Gaudap Ida ns the person who rescued the great 
teachings of tho Vedas All this credit certainly cannot go 
to Gaudap ida, an annotator of a small detached Upamshad 
of questionable antiquity Not a word of praise is bestowed 
upon BWarlynna, the author of the Brahma Sutras which 
Samkara annotated Tho reason for this fulsome praise 
heaped upon Gaudap ida is to bo sought for in the view 
that ho held, and which Samkara had accepted Bidarlyana 
w as most likely a monotheist and not an absolutist, like 
his commentator Samkara, aa his sutras arc taken by some 
scholars to bo more consonant with the interpretations put 
on them by Hlrndnuja than by Samkara " Thoro are 
certainly some sutras which, as Dr Thibaiit has shown, lend 
themselves far more readily to KdraSnuja s than Samkara s 
interpretation ‘ That Samkara waa partial to tho view of 
Gaudapdda docs not admit of any doubt, and when wo con 
elder tho manner in which ho introduces the doctrine of 
Mayd, the matter becomes an absolute certainty 

DDlaq!^°a’' Indmn . Phnosofhj 1910 
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Samkaea assumes the existence of Ma'ya' but never 

PROVES IT 

Samkara first turns his dialectic guns against the 
unoithodox systems of the Buddhists and Jams and the 
orthodox Vaiseshika, Nyaya, Sankhya and Yoga systems, 
and next devotes his attention to a consideiation of the 
Vedanta doctrine of the older Upanishads In interpreting 
that doctrine he adopts an altogether diffeient attitude. We 
do not heie propose to go into the details of Samkara’s 
interpretations of the Upanishads, as we intend to restrict 
ourselves to the enquiiy, how far he has been able to estab- 
lish that the theory of Maya is part and parcel of the main 
doctiines of the Upanishads We have distinctly stated that 
for a propel interpretation of the Upanishads, the texts, 
which aie clear enough, should be lelied upon and not the 
explanations and glosses of individual commentators. When 
a commentator, however, tries to explain the teachings of 
the Upanishads exclusively m the light of one particular 
theory, we would naturally expect him to substantiate his 
position, by quoting chapter and verse. But in this we are 
entirely disappointed Nowhere Samkara says how he 
came across the doctrine of Maya. He boldly and loudly 
proclaims the view that Mayfi or illusion is eternal, but he 
nevei pioves his case. He argues, and argues with gieat 
force and vehemence, against the pluialists, deists, and 
theists, but when he comes to the doctrine of Maya we find 
him quietly taking it for granted, nevei attempting to prove 
it What was the necessity for it, how an absolutist like 
him could admit a rival power, Maya, by the side of the 
Biahman, and what was his authoiity for doing so, he 
nevei condescends to say. He states that the ultimate truth 
cannot be ariivedat by reason, and that for finding it one 
should lely implicitly upon the Upanishads, and thereaftei, 
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starts with tbo idea that not only tlic extomal world, but tho 
senses, e\cn tbe cognitiio self, are illusion, the work of 
Mija If bo gi\es any argument for making this stupen 
dous assumption, it is that since only Brabman exists, 
eiery thing else IS bound to be false ' What a poor spec- 
tacle the master of dialectics presents 1 With regard to the 
nature of both tlie Absolute and M iya, and the manner in 
which be arrived at those conceptions, Samkara is a pure 
dogmatist The reason is ob\ lous bamkara dared not give 
the arguments which Gaudap ida bad clearly employed for 
arriving at his conclusion, that the world is a huge illusion 
Gaudapddadid not mind if he were taken fora Buddhist But 
Samkara would be tbo last person to let the world know that 
be had relied upon the arguments ol tho Buddhist school, 
which were tho only arguments available for calling tbe world, 
the senses oven the ego, as the work of illusion After 
having vehemently criticised the Buddhists, in order to show 
that there was an ultimate Being, however attenuated or 
devoid of attributes Samkara made him he considered it 
highly compromising to openly adopt tbo arguments of the 
Buddhist school, regarding the theory of illusion Samkara 
had fully accepted the conclusions of Gaiidap ida, and the 
manner in which ho had drawn them, by the use of 
the doctrine of illusion, taken from tbo Buddhists, but with 
regard to all this, Samkara maintained a discreet silence 

Samkara is perfectly nght when bo says that tho ulti 
mate reality IS one Tho Upanisbads have at every step 
emphasised it Tho Upanishads have similarly distinctly 
stated that tho stage of many or tbe stage of duality does 
not constitute the ultimate reality At once Samkara secs 
his opportunity and marches out his argument that tho 
stage of many is the work of illusion or M lya To say that 

' S Das Gupta A Hu(oti| o/ Indian Ptiiloiopji!/ Yol I 
Cambridge 1922 p 485 

26 
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the stage of many does not constitute ultimate reality 
IS one thing, and a quite different thing to say that the 
many are the result of illusion Samkara made use of 
the apparent loophole for introducing the doctrine that 
he had imbibed from Gaudapdda, who had learnt it from 
the Buddhists. Samkara here behaves like an opportunist 
and twists the Upanishad view of the many to mean 
illusion, when all that the Upamshads say is that we 
should reduce the many into one in order to find out the 
ultimate reality No wonder, therefoie, Samkara does not 
trace the origin of Mdya or enter into a discussion of the 
texts where the theoiy of Mdya is to be found Nowhere 
m the older Upamshads has the argument been advanced 
that because Maya is at work, the woild is false. It is Sam- 
kara alone who says that it should be concluded that every- 
thing except Brahman is illusion, because Brahman is the 
one reality. Those writers who think that Samkara had 
based his doctrine of Mdyfi on such and such texts of 
the Upamshads are absolutely in the wrong A man of 
keen intellect like Samkara would never think of relying 
upon stray expressions which, as we have seen, clearly 
convey different ideas He prefeired to draw a general 
conclusion by twisting the mam doctrine of the Upamshads, 
that since Brahman is the ultimate reality, eveiythmg else 
must be the work of illusion. We have already explained 
that neither change nor transitoriness, the common charac- 
teristics of the manifold, can be treated as the work of Mayd, 
or indications of unreality. 

Doctrine of ma'ya' foreign to the A'tman philosophy 

We have thus traversed the entiie length of time, 
from the days of the Eig-veda to the period when Samkaia 
wiote his commentaiy, but have not come acioss any 
indication of a theory of Mdyfi, made use of by the ancient 
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thinkers of India, for cvplnining the riddle of the universe 
We have found that ■nilli the help of tho infcrpretalion of 
Sdjana a commcnlalor living in the fourteenth century 
A D , whose mind was thoroiighlj saturated with tho 
theory of MA} i as expounded h) Sainkarn, the idea of MAyd 
IS thrust into a topic where it has absolutely nothing to do 
Wo have also seen that the earlier Upanishads have over and 
over again asserted that the essence of every tiling animate 
and inanimate, is Brahman Fvery thing in tho Upanishads 
has been reduced to Brahman, just ns everything has been 
asserted to have sprung up from Brahman We have also 
found it very straightforwardly stated that since every 
thing ultimately resolves into Brahman Brahman is tho 
ultimate reality Nowhere do vve find it stated that 
tho world, with everything in it, is the work of illusion 
If that were tho dominant idea, and, ns a matter of 
fact, next to tho idea of the sole reality of Brahman 
it would he so, it should not have remained hidden 
in certain stray passages, out of winch it had to be 
extracted with great elTort, but should have been mentioned 
at tho beginning ns a root idea, just as we find it stated by 
a class of Vcdhitists, in later times Wo nl'o do not find, 
in the older Upanishads, the mention of the word ‘ hfilyd 
Tho word avtdijd certainly occurs in the Upanishads, but it 
always means personal ignorance, due to want of know 
ledge of Brahman Tins ignorance vanishes ns soon ns 
knowledge is gained, and such ignorance is not synonymous 
with cosmic MdVa, the sense in which tho word Mnyd is 
used Far from being tho main basis of tho Upanishad 
philosophy, the doctrine of Mdy d is foreign to it If it w ere not 
so, instead of minutely tracing all things bad to Brahman, 
they would have been dismissed in a few words as the 
work of illusion But inasmuch as tho theory of Mdy a was 
the last thing which tho philosophers of tho Upanishads 
had in view, for explaining their position, they had been at 
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consideiable pains, and took the help of eveiy available 
metaphor, in order to establish that the ultimate leality. 
Brahman, was at the bottom of everything Bamanuja 
vehemently opposed Samkara’s iniioduction of the theory of 
Maya and his view of the unieality of the world. Samkaia’s 
interpretation of the Upanishads is not the only interpie- 
tation current, and like every other mterpietation, stands or 
falls according as it is supported or not by the texts. We 
find that his doctrine of Maya is entirely unsupported by the 
texts of the earlier Upanishads 

Ma'ya' and the Materialistic Philosophy op India 

We have seen before that the Upamshad period did not 
give birth to only one kind of philosophy. Side by side, as 
has been the case in other countries, two great currents of 
thought, idealism and materialism, had been developed 
Idealism, in the case of Indian philosophy, developed into 
a rigorous monistic philosophy, while materialism ulti- 
mately merged in mhihsm We have explained that the 
Buddhist philosophy is of mateiialistic oiigin and is not the 
outcome or development of the Altman doctrine, but, on the 
other hand, represents the climax reached by the materialistic 
philosophy of India When the Buddhist philosophy was 
in the ascendency, and a levival of the study of the 
Upanishads had commenced, leading thinkeis of the times, 
who had been veiy much impressed with the doctiines of the 
Buddhist schools, began to read into the mam doctrines of 
the Upanishads the conclusions of the Buddhist philosophy. 
In the eighth century, the leading personalities were 
Gaudapada and Samkara. The efforts of Gaudapada, who 
wrote on avowedly Buddhistic lines, did not lead to any 
mischief, but in the case of Samkara, who did not openly 
depiecate the Atman philosophy or its Scriptmal origin, 
but only professed to explain it, it was productive of 
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Inr rencliinp roiiwqiiriicc'i lliplili pilled nnd mtcllipent 
n>t lie 1111, Sunlvin found oiil tlic [lOii ild" point of (^mlict 
Iwtwcn llie iVlinm nnd the niiddliiit diKtrine’ The 
ninnifold lint hid conic out of the one, in ili ilntt of 
Ecpinlcnc«, Mni in n 1 iiid of di'pnce, to lo n\, nilh the 
nulhnn of the \ limn doctrine , the world Ind nl o liccn 
lotillj exploded hi the Dtiddhut doctrine ‘'iinl nn took 
hold of the nnnifold of the \ tnnn phdo'ophi nnd hunched 
npninil it Inn we ijnn of illusion which he hid found in the 
nrinoum of tin. Uiiddhut philo ophj Thin it once cnericd 
verj grcit fn'ciintion oitr n cinn of thinkcrii i ho nlwijfp 
loic short-cuts 111 roll inf, philosophic.il dilTicullie' ‘timknrn 
came to hue n (,rcil followiiip, in roiir«c of lime, and 
Tolunnnoir litcntiire iwiircd in, with the mull tint the 
doctrine of ^f fj i, according to a chnq of thinker?, came lo 
lie looked upon nn n part nnd parcel of the lipini«lnd 
philowphi Chronoloji inn forpollcn deiclopincnl of two 
distinct linc-1 of llionghl were not til cn into nreount, nnd n 
foreign doelrinc of ‘Vf i) 1 wnn ifrdiitcd to the A tnnn philo 
foph), thotiRh oppo ed Mgoronnli h) another grcit clans 
of Tiidinn thud ern When Otieiilil rchnlirs begin lo apply 
their inindn lo the stiidj of the philo opln of India, thej 
found two 'cpinto clan c? of interpreten of the Upanmlnd 
doctrine, and it became a matter of tcmpcminent nnd 
choice to follow either of the two clnsncn 


Tnr niiAt, omon> op inr Tnrom or Ilidbion 

The matter boweier, cannot he left at this point Wo 
have to go beneath the surface and find out the reason why 
the doctrine of illusion or Mitjn o\crls Bucli fnsomntion 
over a class of thinkers, all the world over, who employ it ns 
a basis on which to raise their philosophy Every step 
that takes ns onwird through either the Vcddntism of 
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Samkaia oi the philosniDhy of Kant, the two gieat systems 
m which the theoiy of umeality has found expression, 
makes it cleai that the theoiy was lesorted to, in the last 
instance, in a state of uttei exaspeiation with the enviion- 
ment. To theii grand conception of the Supreme Being 
is to be asciibed the conclusion that they afteiwaids diew 
that the human conception of the universe was an unreal 
one. The Vedantist’s Biahman was leally overflowing 
with bliss, was bliss itself Kant’s God combined in Him the 
moments of supreme viitue and supreme felicity Samkaia 
unhesitatingly accepted that the ultimate reality is one 
and the One is free fiom sorrow, but then tormented him 
the misery that he found scattered all over the world. He 
had fallen into a deep trance and seen the beatific vision of 
Brahman, in whom the least discordant note tvas not per- 
ceived, but when he came back to himself, he found the 
gaunt shapes of humanity, in various grades of miseiy, 
dancing around him imperfections staring him in the 
face Can the blissful Brahman have in Him these ele- 
ments of misery ? Oh no, went up the fervent cry It 
was impossible to conceive that misery and bliss could go 
together Misery, therefore, must go, and with it the 
human conception of the universe So also Kant thought 
at a subsequent epoch At the end of the Giitique of Pme 
Reason, Kant frankly confesses that all the perplexities, 
errors and contradictions of previous metaphysics had been 
due to the confounding of the world of phenomena with 
the world of noumena The universe as contemplated by 
human understanding must, therefore, be demolished. The 
deepest conviction of the authors of unreality in the identity 
of the Highest Good and the Supreme Being was respon- 
sible for the declaration of the unreality of the universe, as 
conceived by human understanding The admission of the 
existence of misery or evil to them meant clear admission 
of its existence with His sanction, an idea which they at 
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onco repelled, ni being contnr) to Iboir conception ol the 
Supremo Being Tlicir conception of the Supremo Being mi 
BO high tint the) could not OBcribe an) error of judgment to 
Him If tin) error li-id been coromiltcd an)v;hcrL, it nas 
aicrihablc to man and hii, conception of the unnerse 
Tlicrcfore the iimicr'o nas declared to he unreal 

Buddln, the founder of modern Buddhism, had also thought 
on mmihr lines Ho nas the heir to a throne Whencrer 
ho came out of Ins palace, ailiorc ho was ■’iirroundcd b) 
cicr) Kind of luxur), he witnes'cd human sulTering in oil its 
grades, which went deep into Ins heart, and he renounced the 
world tor finding out the cause of and means for allcaiating 
human mi'cr) At the end of his inaestigation he decided 
that sorrow was the result of delusion or tal'o Knowledge 
The best wa) to cstinguisli sorrow was to be coniinccd of 
thoillusor) clmractcr of the world Nothing was permanent 
all change and impermanence was sorrow 

Tub PROBLrM or nvit 

Whether wo go to Buddho,or SamKam, or Kant, we find 
thesaraoenuso at worK Impatience with human BulTering, in 
the ease of each, droio him to the conclusion that wo must be 
hung in a avorld of delusions, or ciso human misery cannot 
bo evplaincd After coming to this conclusion, each began to 
wo K to establish thoillusor) character ol the world in Ins own 
manner Kant, who belongs to modern times, when c\act 
knowledge had made great progress, approached the subject in 
a EOientifio spirit which, when analysed, turns out to bo equal 
ly devoid of real worth, like tho philosophies of Buddha and 
Samkara Kant was in fact quarrelling with the existenco 
of a process, by means of which Knowledge is acquired Tho 
sum and substance of wliat ho says is that since knowledge 
has to be acquired through the medium of a process, con 
Eisting of categories, we do not know tho real thing ‘‘ The 
logical consequence ol his argument would bo that in order 
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that things might be perceived as they really aie, they 
should somehov^ be self-lnminous or at any rate nothing 
should come from the perceiver to help in the work of under- 
standing them, for otheiwise the real character of the things 
would be missed. This would be virtually leducmg oneself 
to the position of a sensationalist or materialist, according 
to whom the proper function of the intellect is the passive 
recording of perceptions or materials of experience This 
materialistic position can only be avoided by taking up the 
point of view of pure idealism, by creating things out of one’s 
ideas. But Kant never doubted the existence ot things outside 
ourselves ’ ’ ^ Kant had practically to reduce himself to an 
absurd position in his effort to uphold his view. The 
Buddhist schools advance arguments after their own fashion, 
devoid of scientific precision, ultimately appealing to man, 
who IS oppressed by misery. Samkara, as we have seen, 
performs his task by assuming what he should have proved. 

Whatever may be the method adopted, we can unhesi- 
tatingly come to the conclusion that the abovementioned 
thinkers had made use of the theory of illusion or 
Maya, because they were unable to find a satisfactory expla- 
nation of the existence of evil. Of the three, Samkara 
could have alone successfully explained the conception of 
evil, if he had not adopted the Buddhist standpoint, for we 
will see later on that the fundamental doctrines of the 
Upanishads affoid a satisfactory explanation of the most 
important and tioublesome question of evil, but Samkara 
missed his opportunity, as he made use of the doctrine of 
Maya, foieign to the ATman philosophy. Short-cuts are 
ineffective as well as dangerous, but moie so when applied 
to philosophy, wheie neither a juggler’s feat, noi a hoax in 
the shape of high-sounding words, extricates one out of diffi- 
culties, but only puts off the inevitable day of exposure. 

^ Author’s Thcouj of UnrcahUj, Calcutta, 1922, pp 26-27 
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Tlio incinplijticii of (lie Ijjmiialnil'! is ns simple ns il is 
unique It is oiilj nlicn ti per on, plcilgcil to n psrlicular 
tlicorj or nioile of tlunking, ipprosctiLs vt, tint its simpli 
citj IS opt to lie missed Tlic mam doctrine lias been so 
Einipl) and forcilil) put, tint tliero can be no mistaking it 
Ilraliman is tbo sole rcatita and tlie enquirer is told tint be 
IS tint Braliman Idealists who approach the doctrine arc 
tempted to think that it denies the caistcnco of the catcmal 
world Pnntlmsls rush to the conclusion that the doctrine 
IS nothing hiil undiluted pantheism Heists prc's them 
sches into the liolief that Bratiman cannot but be the 
architect and controller of the world, since, after nil, the 
realitj of the world is not denied All the while the doctniie 
retains its simple charncler, nnd one wonders wlij this con 
fusion in thought should arise 

Wo have found that nt the end of the Vedio period, 
l)0th the cosinologic il nnd the thcologicnt standpoints had led 
to the assertion of the monistic theory of the uinicrse Like 
the forces of nature, the gods, who were many in number, 
had been ultimately traced back to one, the Tad El am 
Tins conclusion was ne\er departed from What remained 
toboBohed, the nature of the indiaidiinl soul, wns solved 
during the Upanisliad period Tlio individual soul was 
found by the thinkers of the Upnmshads to bo no other than 
Brahman himself I'his, along with what had been estab 
lishcd before, conjointly produced the mam doctrine of 
the Upnnishads, that Btahmnn is the solo reality 
27 
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It is not pure idealism 

They are completely mistaken who think that according 
to the TJpanishads, the psychological appioach is the true 
approach to the solution of the question of ultimate reality.^ 
The reality of the world is not dependent on the individual. 
The reality of the woild is dependent on Biahman, because 
Brahman is its essence, just as the reality of the individual 
is dependent on Brahman, because the innermost individual 
or A'tman is nothing else but Brahman. The ultimate 
reality, Brahman, is the essence of both the individual and 
the woild. Because a man has to find out the ultimate reality 
with the help of reason, it does not necessarily follow 
that the true appioach to the solution of leality is by means 
of the psychological argument Biahman is the cosmologi- 
cal and also the theological pimciple, though it has to be 
grasped with the help of reason It would be entiiely mis- 
leading to say that God and the world are subordinated to 
man. What should be said instead is that man and the 
world are subordinated to God. The enquiier after all 
finds out that the inner self is also the ultimate reality. It 
makes a vast difference to say that the individual gives reality 
to everything, that is to say, the world and everything else 
receive reality from the individual. This is, however, not 
the case. It may be so, when the external woild is a mere 
appearance, and those who want to be thoroughgoing ideal- 
ists may adopt this standpoint But, as we have pointed 
out, there is no loom for an inference of this nature from 
the mam doctrines of the Upamshads The world has 
never been sacrificed to the individual by the philosophers of 
the Upamshads. When the A'tman is ultimately identified 
with Brahman, only in that stage everything is stated to 
be found in A'tman^ because Altman and Brahman are one 

Eanade,''/S«n;e?/ of^ Vyanishadic Philosophy, Poona, 1926, p.249 
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and the same Being After the identification of Self with 
Brahman, the God of old aimplj drops out, and man s 
relation with the ultimate realilj la seen altogether in a 
now light 

Nrrrncn is it PA^T^EIBSI 

Just ns the idealist commits the tcrious blunder of appro 
printing to himself the mam doctrine of the Upanishnds, the 
Pantheist IB also nrong in thinking that it is nothing else 
hut Pantheism " Pantheism — God creates the universe by 
transforming himself into the universe The latter con 
fcssedly has become God Since it is real and also infinite, 
there IS no room for God indepcndcntlj of the universe, 
but onlj within it The term God and universe become 
synonymous, and the idea of God is oulj rotamed not to 
break the tradition " ' Assuming this to bo a correct exposi 
tion of Pantheism, no may say at once that the doctrine 
of the Upanishads is not synonymous with Pantheism 
Brahman has nowhere, in the Opanishads, been said to have 
transformed itself into the universe and thereby exhausted 
Itself Brahman of the Upanishnds always remains infinite 
times greater than the order of created things at any partiou 
lar time, although certainly the order of created things 
has emanated from Brahman ’ Nowhere in the Upanishads 
IS Brahman understood in tho sense in which Pantheism is 
used in tho vocabulary of the language which created it It 
IS not at all fair to bring a word from a foreign language, 
carrying a particular meaning, and use it with reference to 
tho fundamental idea of tho Upanishads, because there is 
no other suitable word which can adequately express its 
meaning, tho idea being altogether new The pitchforking 
of tho word infinite, which cannot be correctly applied to 

I DeUBBen The Phtloiophy of the Vpanohads 1B08 p 160 

s PnrnaByci purnamddatja purnamebabasnyaie 
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nature or universe, which is certainly an ascertainable 
quantity, though man, on account of his limits, is not 
able to form a definite idea of it, does not improve the 
situation. 

Ethics of Indian philosophy misunderstood 

I have thought it necessaiy to make the metaphysical 
aspect of the A'tman philosophy cleai, in order to pioceed 
to consider its ethics. The ethics of a philosophy follows its 
metaphysics, and so long as the metaphysics of a philosophy is 
not clearly grasped, its ethics cannot be appieciated. There 
exists a great deal of misapprehension regarding the ethics 
of the Indian systems of philosophy, and more particularly 
that of the ATman philosophy. According to some, it is 
doubtful if ethics, m the sense it is ordinarily understood, is 
possible in the case of such a system as the A'tman philo- 
sophy, while according to others, if it exists, it exists in 
such an attenuated form, that it can hardly serve our practi- 
cal needs It is needless to say that both views aie equally 
incoiiect. The extreme view first stated is due to the 
fact that as, according to one class of interpreters of the 
Upanishad doctrines, the world has no existence, there is no 
room for the conception of good and evil, oi right and wrong. 
The second view is put forward by those who think that a 
system of ethics, properly so called, can only be said to 
exist, when the numerous details of life are categorically 
covered by the ethical standard. 

One fact has to be mentioned, which the critics of the 
Indian philosophies very often forget The thoughts re- 
corded in the Upanishads were m existence at least so far 
back as 1500 B.C The Upanishads are, strictly speaking, 
not tieatiscs on metaphysics, much less treatises on eihics. 
Geneial rules aie given legaiding the problems of ethics 
and, on account of its importance, the subject of metaphysics 
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IP gi\cn more tlioiipbt md 'picc Tt would lie iinrcn'-onnblo 
(0 Mi'Ccl in (lie Upiniflind'-, (lie Piilijcct of ethics to he 
(rented in the mnnncr it hns lieen (rented more thnn three 
thowsnnd >cnrB ftftcrv.nnl«, hj each perconn tin Mnrlmcnu, 
Green or Sidgwich, nnd (he ITpnniplinds phonld not ho 
held up to ridicule liecniinc the etliicnl idenp nrc found 
there in n liighlj compteped form After nil, when it r 
remcinlion.d thnl (lie c‘'‘oiitnl'' of nnn rnpIciii of philo'ophj 
cm 1)0 cxprc‘''cd h\ menii'' of n few simple fcnlcnccs, the 
desire for Iciigthn trcntmciit, pnrticiihrln in tho ci'c of 
niicicnt pNtleniP, vould rceni to be evlnnrditnrj 

STWnAiin or luiMAS CO nirr i iminiAi vinTMi 

Denlinp with the pro cut topic I wroiihl follow the 
method ndoplcd h) n modem writer on riiornl philonophy,' 
nnd nrould fir-t (nte up (he qiicition of liiinnn conduct be- 
fore proceeding to coiiPidtr the bmnd qiie tioiip of clhict, 
bnsed iijion inctiplmpics Rucli n tho eei'lcnco of God, an 
n ncct' nrj iio tulntc of monlitn nnd the pubjeet of free 
will Tlic Ptiidj of liuinnn conduct imolics the considcrn 
(lon of the niibject from two rtindpoiiit , one from tho pfnnd- 
point of the indiMdunl liimFrU, nnd the other from tho 
Btandpoint of pocicti We would consider the subject first 
from (be standpoint of the induidunl 

BnrnADA'nAMArA DrAMBnAo 

Po long OP the individual Mono is concerned, the standard 
of condiicl becomes comparntncly smiplo, though c\cn then 
the coiipidcration of liis relation with other India idiials cannot 
bo altogether left out But such broad subjects as, that tho 
good of an India idunlis part of the general good, do not strictly 


1 ItsEhilnll The Theory of Oooi milCiil London 1021 
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arise for consideration We will find in the Upanisbads 
abundant bints relating to the mannei in which a man 
should legulate his conduct in this life. A person is oidi- 
narily tempted to think that the good is leducible to 
pleasure, and what is conducive to pleasure is good for 
man, and that which is not conducive to pleasuie, or pio- 
ductive of pain, should be looked upon as evil. That is to 
say, at fiist a man is tempted to accept the Hedonistic 
standard as his guide That the standaid of pleasuie cannot 
be the pioper ethical standard, is cleaily stated in the 
Brihaddianyaka Upanishad Yajnavalkya, before he went 
to hve the life of an anchorite, was anxious to make ample 
provisions foi his wife Maitreyi, but at once the lady 
enquiied of her husband, whether she would be happy if the 
wealth of the whole woild belonged to her Yajnavalkya 
replied that she would then spend her time like rich people, 
but there was no hope of immortality for her. He theieby 
tried to impress upon his wife the fact that a life of 
pleasure, which wealth brought in its train, should not be 
the aim of life. 

In the same Upanisbad, the triad is taught, to exercise 
control over oneself, to give oi be charitably inclined and 
to be merciful ^ Aftei one has finished one’s course of 
studentship, on the threshold of entering into domestic life, 
one IS asked to cultivate the three virtues of subduiug, giving 
and mercy. 


Taittiriya Upanishad 

In the Taittiiiya Upanishad, the virtues that have to be 
cultivated are ennumeiated.^ A person should always tell 
the tiutb, should practise penance, learn to exercise les- 
tramt over himself, and try to be tranquil oi be self-possess- 
ed, in the midst of disturbing factors. He should cultivate 

1 Brihad , V, 2, 3. 2 9 
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the virtue of Iio»pilalil) In llie $imo Upmisliad, llie 
tcaclicr, after In. lias finished fciching IIil Veda, instructa 
the pupil to fas ah a)B a Ini i- true iictcr to fi«i.rac from 
the truth and to fcrnpiilousU do hn dittic lie is al=o 
tn)Oln^l to loot upui lua falKr and mother ai goda, and 
admonished not to do aiiMhini that is hli'neuorthj II hat 
cvi r K "hould piM piae a ilh faith a ilh joa and aaitli 
kindne a ' 


laATlia fji a .iBltM) 

III the laatha I pant-h d, it is di tiiictla stated that he 
aaho has not first turned aa av from Ins aaickcdnc*!, aaho is 
I ot tranquil o' siiIhIi cil, or aloe mind la not at rest, can 
never obtain the Self caen l>> 1 noaa lednC ' Lest it might 
le thouphl tint hj Icanittip ontv la mata a-ill lie able to gain 
Inoarledpe of the tiltinn'e rcalila.il hasl>cenimprc««ed iijion 
a Irutli seeUr that clnncter should I c formed first Lnicss 
a man has cea H to commit fina, is of goad cinrac cr, ho 
cannot tjivect to aali'c the lnt,l’''at end ha fnoaalcdgc onl> 
Tina at once giaci th* lie to tin s a-ho proclaim that on 
account of th" iiatua of the Upaiiiaind teaching, the 
qnc'tion of cultiaating th" practical airliica eilher docs not 
arise or is relegated to the had ground 

A acrj conspicuous iiis'anco of the cvinsiiion of the 
moral standanl la to be found in the dialo„iio Ixitavccn lama 
imd laachihctas in the Katin Lpamshad aahero Tama 
di lingmshes the ' sreja from the ' preja, the good from 
the picoaeni Ho saj-s that the good is one thing and the 
pfcaaanf another , these taao Iiaao dilfcrcnl objects, aaith 
aahiclithcy chain n man He aaho chooses the pleasant, 
misses hi3 end, aahilo ho aaho chooses the good, decides aacll 

' To»( I 11 I 0 
’ halU 1 2 21 
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A Wise man prefers the good to the pleasant, but the fool 
chooses the pleasant. It is very much to he doubted if sucK a 
convincing exposition of the ethical standard has^ so early in 
the history of mankind, been made anywhere else. If the 
Upanishads had contained no other refeience to the ethical 
standard, this biief statement of it would have been quite 
sufficient. What the details of the good should be, are left 
to be found out by the individual, as they will vary from 
time to time, accoidmg to changing social circumstances, 
but the standard would continue to fulfil its purpose for 
ever Such a statement of the moral standaid, if made by 
a modern wiitei on ethics, would be looked upon as quite 
sufficient. So far as the individual is concerned, the 
standard of good, as distinguished fiom the standard of 
pleasure, is a suie piactical guide 

The Meaning of Penance 

We find a man enjoined, at eveiy step, to go through 
penance It is hoped no one would fall into the erior of 
taking penance to mean oppressive asceticism The leading 
of an abstemious life, a simple life of piety, as opposed to a 
life of dalliance and pleasure, is what is indicated by it. A 
well-balanced life is the principal objective of a moral 
man, and in the Upanishads a man is asked to live that 
kind of life. It would be ridiculous to drag into the 
present times, the kind of life that was considered well- 
balanced more than three thousand years ago,^ and to 
pronounce that it was devoid of moral worth. Even in 
India itself, so far as the details of conduct aie concerned, 
those that weie looked upon three thousand yeais ago as 
indispensable, aie not so treated now, though the standard 
holds good still. The idea of a well-balanced life, which 
a life of penance or restraint indicates, means nothing more 
than the leading of a life in which the disturbing passions 
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hn^o been kept under clieclt nnil the duties ba\o been 
performed, fbougb ubit will constitute tho duties of a man 
Mill liaie to bo nseertained with reference to the age or 
the condition of the socictj, inMliicIi a man lues 

In the Clililndogja Upanisliad, besides penance, a man 
19 asked tocultiiato liboralitj, righteousness, kindness and 
trulhfiilucss,' quite a modest list of virtues, Mlii'’h if 
folloMcd bj an individual in modern times would entitle him 
to recognition ns an ideal member of the societj 

Tnp I DivinuAi and Sooimf 

Coming to a consideration of the ethical standard which 
a man should adopt, in regard to Ins relations with tho other 
members of the socictj, v t find tho Is i Upanishad la)ing 
down the cardinal principle, deduced from the mam 
doclrino of the Atman philo,ophj which, in point of 
idealism and riohnc's of thought outshines tho utilitarian 
doctrine, about which we hear so much nowadays It is 
said there that he who beholds all beings in tho Self, and 
the Self in all beings, does not halo any one A man is 
told to look upon his fellow beings ns united with him in 
one divino bond Could anything be more sublime, and at 
the same time 'O pregnant with practical hints tor adjusting 
one s relations with one a fellow beings ? Once the relation 
of man with tho other members of tho society is looked at 
from this point of view, all dealings, in respect of matters 
that may arise in course of inmimcrablo social transactions, 
will stand most satistactortly adjusted, since all men are 
placed on tho same high level As n matter of fact, this 
standpoint may bo looked upon ns declaring tho fundamental 
principle, on which all details of condiiot that may ho 

' ChlM.m 17 4 
a hd 0 

28 
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necessary to be pursued by one individual towards another, 
should be based. The person of a fellow being thus 
becomes sacred, as he stands united with the rest in God. 
It IS no longer a question of meie utility, or sympathy, or 
even compassion. The attitude towards one’s fellow beings 
becomes at once elevateds and one ought not to think of doing 
what may be in the least harmful to them. The rich or 
the favoured few in life, no longer stand on a higher level 
than the pool or the unfortunate in the society. The claims 
and interests of aU become alike. There lemams no room 
even for the exercise of that sentiment by means of which^ 
people are found so eager to take credit for having given 
pitiful doles for relieving misery. The Upamshads by 
laying down this principle has pitched the moral standard 
so high, that instead of complaining of want of a standard^ 
it may be said that the standard is rather difficult to follow 
m daily life. But it will be at once seen that such a 
calculation can scarcely enter into the setting up of a 
standard, if it inevitably follows fiom the relation that 
exists between one man and ahother. The injunction to 
love your neighbour like yourself may fail, but the appeal 
that is made by a standard to look upon your neighbour 
as one with God can seldom fail. 

Ethical standards of the Vedas and the Upanishads 

[We find that a gieat change has taken place in the 
ethical outlook during the Upanishad period, as compared 
with what prevailed in the Vedic period. Sacrifice oi 
Kaima,^ in the Vedic period, was looked upon as the 
chief duty that a man had to perform. The conception 
of Bta, law or order, was there, and it referred to the cosmic 
order as well as to the order that prevailed in the moral 
world. Rta was identified with truth, and also governed the 
sacrifices or rites. But most of the moral duties existing 
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during tins period were id connection with rehgioiii or 
Eacrifitiol oh'^crAnncC' Min, during tins period, took 
more care to ndjust his rclitions with gods than with his 
fellow beings lie was an'ciou'- to please the gods, so that 
thoj might keep him safe from harm In order to bo ro- 
Ica'ed from sins, he approached the gods The gods 
bound the sinners with fetters, and thej also untied them 
when thej were 'ati'fied ' The gods granted fas ours when 
thej were approached hj means of sacrifices All this is 
changed during the bpani Ind period The lipanishad 
thinkers do not approach the gods an) more, their conception 
of moralit) does not on) longer rcroho round the sacrifi 
cial performances The slnaish tic that bound man to 
gods has been snapped, man has discoacrcd himself, and 
from the point of aior of the A tman philosophy, the etbi 
cal standard is concciacd It is not implied that during 
the Vcdio period, ordinary practical airtiies were not 
cultiaated, suitable tor the simple ends of the people of those 
times But the conception of good or right had not then 
been full) dCTc!o[i{d, and could not posSibl) bo developed 
BO long as merit or aartiie arose mainly in connection with 
sacrifices oficred to the gods 

Fnnnnoai op SVill 

IVe will now proceed to consider tho ethical conception 
of tho Atman philosophy in its relation to motaphy- 
Bics Tho connection between ractaph)Bics and moral 
philosophy IS intimate Tho consideration of the ethical 
standard of any system involves a consideration of its 
metaphysical standpoint It is not enough that tho 
existence ol tho self is admitted, and its activities nro con 
Bidcred Tho part that is played by tho ecU, and tho nature 


* Mscdoncll Vedte Mythology p 131 
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of its re'^ponsibility, that is to say, Iiow far the acts of the 
individual can he asciibed to himself, have also to he con- 
sidered It IS, therefore, said that the piiinary postulate 
of ethics IS that acts should be ascribed to the individual 
himself, otherwise they become devoid, as it were, of moral 
value. This bungs in the question of free will How far 
is a man free in doing what he docs? There aie two cla'^ses 
of thinkers, the determimsts and the advocates of free will 
Before we examine the view expressed m the IJpanishads re- 
garding this fundamental question of free will, ve would 
considei the aiguments that aie advanced lespcctively by the 
modern determmists and upholders of free will. 


ARCmiEXTS IX FAVOUR OF DETERMINISM 

The current aiguments in favoiii of determinism may be 
Fummed up undci six heads ** 

(1) Tlic argument fiom physics. Tina argument leats 
on the principle of the conscivation of encig}’, according to 
which Inpothcsi^ the physical cneigy icmains constant, though 
there is change of one foim into another, ‘-uch as irom licat 
into hglit. According to this view, the acts of man arc 
earned out b> pieceding conditions of the body and brain, 
and that the\ aic, thciefoic, physically determined, the 
will of man practical!} playing no part in the happening 
of acts and event^^. 

(2) The '^ccoiul aigument is taken from biology, wdiicli 
wv brought to the foie In the spread of the doctrine of 
I’vohmon .•\ccoiding to the fundamental conception of 
l'iok>;},the working of any organism is fully accounted 
foi by 1 > rrdity mid cinironment. Heredity gives it the 
cmi'-citii rnd environment ..upplicu the stimuli. 


^ H’rr , It ct r'’'? !/{<» ; •»■ /.'rs;- 3012 p. 
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(3) Tlic next tirmnncnl 11 rupplicd 1>J the pliilo oplij 
ol mtiirc ni! i whole ^atllre m fiillj cxphincil mcclnni 
call), bj mem', of pli\iic>i, chctni'-lr) , liiologj, phj'!iolog) 
and the law of canration Eatnla which happen arc bound 
to happen, and 'cicnct trie to find out the connecting 
Iinla lielwxcn the occiirrcneca of nature The uni'crEC la 
a huge phjhical inechani'm, where law reigns supremo 
and man is onh a small part of that mechanism If there 
avcrc an ohscricr who wa properlj (pialificd for the 
purpo'C, from the pre ent he could infallibly predict the 
future 

( 1 ) When a c come to the stib]cctiac science of p ycho- 
log) , It IB al'sa slated tint there 1 no room for the exer 
ci'K! of what IS understood by free will There is no 
mental stale a ithoul a corresponding brain slate and the 
brain state in turn la explained not by a mental slate but 
ba a preceding brain slate " It is to be remarked that 
our modem 1 iioulcdgo of tlic localisation of the brain func- 
tions, of the aphasias, of the insamlic , is largely depen 
dent upon it " llic sense of freedom tint a man feels 
arlB n be doc' ccrlnin nets is only the result of dchi=ion, 
and delusions arc a era common mental phenomena People 
have become liabituatcd to the idea that they haao freedom 
of action and haac, in course of time, come to behoae 
avint they haao been taught to think 

(5) Ethics also fiimisbcs nn argument in support of 
determinism As a man s clinmctcr is, so is Ins act Ho 
cannot but net in the manner liis character prompts him to 
act, and for that reason Ins act may bo predicted, if bis 
character can be precisely analysed and knoavn 

(G) Theology also supports the vicar of the dctcrminisl 
Those aalio behoae in God, bcheao that Ho is omniscient 
He not only knows the past, but knows fully well everything 

* Homo, Free TVik end Human Hciponiltddi/, 1013 p 87 
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that Will happen in the futuie. So all that a man will do 
in future is known to God, which means that what a man 
will do has been settled long before, and he has no choice in 
the matter This gives rise to the theory of predestination. 

Arguments in favour of Libertarianism 

As against the arguments in favour of the deterministic 
view of man’s acts, the following aiguments are advanced 
and are deemed to be conclusive of the view that a man is a 
free agent : 

(1) The natuie of the energy which physics assumes to 
be entirely physical has been found, ^ in course of investiga- 
tion, to be something not purely physical The only 
energy we know first hand is psychical in character and this 
energy appears to be capable of effecting physical move- 
ments. It IS easy to suppose that as some physical move- 
ments have psychical energy behind them, all physical 
movements may have the same. There is no proof but at 
least it IS an hypothesis worthy of consideration. By substi- 
tuting psychical for physical in the ordinary hypothesis of 
the conservation of energy, we save both physics and 
freedom.” ^ 

(2) A man cannot be compared in all respects to an 
animal, because most of the animals have no choice in the 
sense that man possesses it Besides, modern biological 
theories are couched in theological terms, which affords room 
for the view that the individual animal helps to make him- 
self, though he is partly the product of physical forces 

(3) The universe cannot be looked upon as a machine 
Even if we try to explain things in terms of physics and 
chemistry, we stilllhave to explain how the chemical affinities 


^ Home, Free Will and Human Bcsponsibilitij, 1912, p. 103. 
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citao to be wliat tboy nro Tina will ino\ifobly lead to the 
suggestion ot mind behind tbia mccbanieal nniierse 

(4) It may bo said that the strongest moluc determines 
tlio will, but a weak motiao may bo made strong, by paying 
more attention to it Tlio detcrminist may say tint the 
cause of attention is a brain state, but tbo libertarian will 
attribute the cause to purpose, thougb there may be a 
corresponding brain state "Its use hero shews that 
science, not cacn the science of psychology, can base the 
last word on the freewill question Purposes are more 
truly forward looking than backward looking, tbcir causes 
are final, not cfiiciont • • • The brain may indeed be, 
in part at least, the efficient cause of attention, but its final 
cause cannot bo short of intention "* 

(6) "Two restrictions arc to bo placed upon the outright 
affirmation that the character determines the acts The first 
is, in the case of children tho acts determine tbo character 
these acts may haao many origins, one ot which, especially 
in adolescence, is tree choice ’ The other restriction is 
that though character determines acts, ' it is not finally 
fixed at any point in time 

(C) Tho argument against free will that is derived from 
theology is sought to bo mot by adopting tho lines of reason- 
ing followed by such writers as Martinoau and Professor 
James According to Martincau, God certainly knows all 
knowable things, but what a person in tho e\eroiso of his 
free will is going to do is not one of tho knowable things 
To that extent, therefore, the foreknowledge ot God is 
limited by the free will of a human being ' According to 
Professor James, God is compared to an expert chess player* 

* Home Free yj'ill and Human Jicsponsibiltt!/ 1012 pp 119 20 
’ Ibid, pp 122 23 

“ Martmeau A Study of Religion 1888 Vol II Bk HE 
Chap H 
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Just as an expert chess-player knows all the possibilities 
in the play^ but does not know the actual move that a player 
may decide upon, so God knows all things that are open to 
a human being, but does not know the exact thing he would 
do, in the exercise of his free will. God’s foreknowledge 
IS to that extent limited. 

The foreknowledge of God and the fiee will of a human 
being may be haimomsed in another way. “Foreknow- 
ledge may be so perfect that God knows what I will freely 
do^ what I am freely doing If foieknowledge is not the 
mechanical piediction of the astronomei but the viewing of 
the content of future time as present by a Divine Mind, why 
may not such knowledge be co-existent with freedom ? 
When a father, peihaps unseen by the son, sees the acts of 
the son,^ knows them to be what they are, is the son 
thereby not free in his acts? The knowledge is the father’s^ 
the act IS the son’s So God’s perfect knowledge may leally 
embrace what a free-will agent will choose to do,^ without 
thereby affecting the inheient freedom of the act , it is not 
God’s knowledge causing the action.” ^ 

It is further stated, in support of the libertarian argu- 
ment,^ that the biological science of modern times is 
finding room for mind as a contributing cause to evolution^ 
that the fact of effoit which a man exercises indicates the 
presence of free will, and the emotions of satisfaction, 
remorse, praise and blame, which may follow effort, naturally 
presupposes freedom for their existence^ and, lastly^ that it 
redounds to the credit of God if instead of turning a man 
into a machine, he makes him a free agent. 

Human free Will impossible according to current 

METAPHYSICS 

We have given the arguments for and against free will, 
as stated by others The reader will find that those advanced 

^ Horne, ^Jree WM and ^ffuman Besponsibility, 1912, p 125. 
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in favour of frco will ore not onij of a IinUing nature, 
but arc mosllj bo'cd upon probabilities, which may or may 
not happen, and when Ihej aro not so, thoj appeal to 
human vault) for support It la significant that the thoistic 
bclicicr in the omuiBcicnco of God, comes worst off in his 
attempt to support free will We non propose to shew that 
according to current mctapb)sic3, free will, in the manner 
in which it is claimed to be exercised by man, cannot 
exist 

JIivD Dtniho rnrsicAD tuinqs asu lipe does ^OT 
MAKE ANT DlPrEIlESCn 

It is conceded that the ph)3ical order of things is a 
closed circle, into which nothing in the shape of an unex- 
pected event can bo comprcs'cd It is also conceded that as 
IS the case with the ph>sica\ world, so it is with the biolo 
gical world, to a large extent But it is said that the attri- 
bution of a mind working behind the ph)3ical world and, in 
the case of man, tho existence of an active consciousness of 
choice, put a dilTcrent complexion on tho whole thing Even 
if it 13 granted that a design is working behind tho physical 
order of things, and that design proceeds from a conscious 
mind, it docs not appear why tho physical world would not 
work with the same scrupulous exactitude ns it does when 
working mechanically On the other hand, on account of 
intelligent direction, there would not exist the chance of oven 
the slightest deviation from tho programme But it is said 
that tho presence of a mind, directing tho entire operation of 
tho physical world, turns it into tho work of a frco agent 
Granting it docs, docs it follow from this that every now and 
then m the working out of tho numerous processes, of which 
tho physical world is composed, some will is being thrust to 
give things an unexpected turn? It is not difficult to 
conceive that before a programme commences to work, a 
29 
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choice may have been made, by the intelligent director of 
the physical world, and that thereafter the entire programme 
IS scrupulously worked out. If the physical world, conceived 
as mechanism, favours the determinist theory, it also equally 
supports that theoiy, even when theie is a diiectmg mind 
behind. The laws will work exactly in the same manner as 
in the case of a mechanism 

The same arguments can with equal force be used 
against the libertaiian theoiy, when the biological field is 
suiveyed. The presence of a psycho-physical theoiy of evo- 
lution does not in the least distuib the working of the animal 
world, according to fixed rules. The universe may not be a 
machine, but for that reason it cannot be said that an effect 
will not follow a cause, as it does in the case of a mechani- 
cal world. If life evolves according to fixed laws, fiamed by 
an intelligent being, the invariable effect would always 
follow the same cause. 


The psychological field is also a closed circle 

Coming to the psychological field,^ we find it admitted 
that the ordinary mental law is that the strongest motive 
determines the will, but because there is a chance of the 
weakest mind being made strong, by constant attention, the 
ordinary law may cease to work, and free will assert itself, 
because the attention is the result of a * purpose. * The 
entire argument is vitiated by the assumption that all on a 
sudden a weak mind would become strong, by attention 
When pursuing the chain of cause and effect, in the psycho- 
logical fields can the case of a weak mind being made strong 
be kept outside the causal chain ? Is the paying of atten- 
tion in a paiticular case beyond the rules of causation? 
Certain weak minds can be made strong, and as a matter of 
facti weak minds aie being daily made strong,^ but that is 
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also the result of tha interaction of environment and heredi- 
ty It one of the two factors changes, a change necessarily 
follows A changed environment produces a different 
result Given the cause, the result necessarily follows 

As the psychological argument IS closely connected with 
the ethical argument, it is necessary to consider both, to a 
certain extent, together It is said by the doterminist that 
as the character is so becomes the act "What a man will do 
in a particular case, can bo foretold, if his character is fully 
known But it is said that character cannot be treated as a 
fixed quantity A drunkard may turn a new leaf, and remain 
sober the rest of his life, while a man who had been strictly 
sober till late in life, may yield to the temptation of drink 
Likewise, an honest man may turn dishonest, and 
uice versa Therefore, it cannot be predicted from the 
antecedent character of a man, that he would continue to 
remain the same as before, just as it cannot bo predicted 
that the strongest motive will always determine the aet The 
whole fallacy is due to the assumption that if matters 
become complex, on account of the presence of some new 
factors, prediction cannot any longer be made That is to 
say, prediction can be made in simple cases, as when the 
same state of things continues, but, otherwise, it becomes 
impossible But the prediction is going to be made by a 
person, who is in full possession oi all facts and circum 
stances through which a mao is likely to pass, and which 
may give rise to the deviations It is not going to bo made 
by a person who is incapable of such knowledge, for, then 
he IS incapable of predicting Prediction cannot be made by 
everybody Granting that, in a certain case, the state of 
things 18 so very complex, that no human being can predict 
the result, does it necessarily follow that certain fixed 
rules are not at work ? This is faking undue advantage 
of current human ignorance What weak motive will 
become strong, who will be able to change his present 
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character, whether this will happen all on a sudden, or after 
the lapse of a certain time, everything can be foreseen by a 
pel son qualified to do so, be he a human or superhuman 
being. Nothing goes astiay in the ethical field, as nothing 
goes astray in the psychological field. 

The thfology of Martineau and James 

We have to some extent anticipated the arguments which 
will have to be applied when dealing with the sub3ect, from 
the theological point of view. It is needless to say that the 
arguments advanced in favour of fieewill by Martineau and 
James are extremely childish. They used to attiact some 
notice at one time, but there is hardly any person now, 
except a few theologians of the old school, who would 
subscribe to the curtailment of the knowledge of the Omni- 
scient in the manner proposed by Martineau and James. 
God knows all knowable things, but when it is a case of 
knowing certain acts done by a man, he is unable to do 
so, because those acts are not knowable things * This 
may be dogmatically asserted, but is quite incompatible with 
the omniscience of God. It is simply gratuitous to try to 
raise man at the expense of God. James does not improve 
matters by conceding to the Godhead knowledge of all 
possibilities, but denying him at the same time knowledge 
of particular acts. What is generously granted by one 
hand is ruthlessly taken away by the other. James should 
not have used the expression “ all possibilities,” since a man 
of oidmaiy sense would understand from that expression 
that every particular act must have been covered by it 

I’OREKNOWLEDGB AND If REE WiLL CANNOT BE 

HARMONISED 

Lot u^ now considci the case of bairaonising fiec will 
with foieknoi\]edgc, as pieseiited by Home, with the help 
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of tho illustration of a father and liia son, ivhoro the father 
knoMS eierjlhing that a son would do, but still tlio son is 
said to act frcclj This argument requires examination 
from two distinct standpoints I'lrstlj, could tho son act in 
a manner other than he had acted ? Certainly not ^Vhat ho 
would do, in tho circumstances of the case, avas quite fixed 
His character, anj avaacring on his part, his final decision 
to do what ho docs. Cl cryf fling was fixed in the chain of 
events When it is said that it is known from betoro ivhat 
lie would do, long before he doca the act, it means, if it 
means anj thing, that ho would perform that act, and 
nothing cl'O There cannot be the least doubt about what 
ho would do Who docs not go throiigti a process of think 
ing before he docs an act? The worst criminal, ns well as 
tho greatest saint, discusses in his mind what he should and 
what ho should not do This process, which a person goes 
through, docs not in tho least interfere with what is ulti 
matclj to happen, tor the nature of tho ultimate stop taken 
calls it forth, ns much ns tho procc's or chain of reasoning 
ends in it So God not onl> 1 nows what tho son would 
do, but also knows tho entire mental process, through 
which tho son would pass, before the net is done So far 
ns tho son is concerned, no other net was possible, and, 
therefore, the net was unaltcrnhl} fixed Tho character of 
tho act IB not in tho least affected, because in going through a 
process the son is led to think that ho is acting frcclj Every 
ono who acts, thinks ho is acting freely, though God knows 
that ho cannot do anything else than what ho docs and also 
tho reason why ho docs so Secondly, the foreknowledge 
in tho ca=o of God, moans something different from what 
that word means when applied to an intelligent human 
being Tho position of God is not oxaclly tho position 
which has been ascribed to tho father, in the illustration, 
with regard to tho son Everything that happens in this 
world, happens not only with God s knowledge, but happens 
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because He has willed it to be so His will is being carried 
thiough numeious channels, animate and inanimate. Not 
only does He know eveiy thing, but He diiects everything. 
If He is to be looked upon as the Supieme Cause, it must 
mean that You may, if you like, conceive Godhead in a 
different manner, but do not, pray, after making Him the 
Supreme Cause^ take away the acts of some beings and 
ascribe them solely to the latter, because your assumption 
does not permit you to do so. The acts done by human 
beings may be said to have been done by them, in the 
sense that God has diiected those acts to be done thiough 
them God is omniscient because it is He who directs 
everything. You cannot reduce Him to the position of an 
intelligent bystander, because you want to credit man with 
an independent will. Things may be harmonised, when 
they admit of being haimomsed, not because you want them 
to be harmonised. Human free will is absolutely incompat- 
ible with the exeicise of Divine Will Not a single thing 
with which man has to deal is strictly speaking his own 
creation He did not create the elements TH e did not create 
the tendency of things to unite, nor the tendency of things 
to disunite either He did not create a single feeling, or 
sentiment, or passion He only puts things togethei, which 
admit of being put together, and disunites things, which 
admit of being separated from one another. The least 
change that takes place in him is brought about by the 
environment in conjunction with the tendencies that have 
developed in him. His purposes are thus prompted and 
shaped by the environment By environment is to be 
understood heie,^ not only his physical environment^ but the 
sumtotal of his mental states at any particulai moment. 
No doubt he is conscious He is conscious of what existed, 

IS conscious of the change that takes place, and if he be 
intelligent enough, that is to say, if in his case such a 
mental state is possible, he finds out to what causes the 
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cbingei ore due IIo ii tilcii llirougli (lie entire ciubiI 
cliain, r\lKiicc nri'ci lliecon'Ciou'nc'i of tclf, its conlinuitt, 
nnd nlto tlie delusion tint lie Ins been n free opciil 

Ilrrosos AM> I rri Wiu 

mil no rsninine llie po ilion tilin up bj 
the great nodern pragiinti>i', Ilergi’eiii, «lio h t flout 
clia npimi of fre' mil, lieforc sc con idcr \ liat tlie 
Upanislniif bare got to raa tepardinR tbe fubjecl of 
free mil aaliicb n of fiicli vital inii>ortance for man, 
in tbe ctliical field Ikrp'on atarla a itli n di'tinclion 
avliir’i ndmil' of m coiilrovcr"a, fo far ea it goes, dial 
ideas nre diTcivnl froin roalenal objects ldca« do rot 
oonipy spare, tint is to raj rre rot estended, t bile niatcrial 
object oeeiipa rp’co ntid arc citcnlcd lie is of opinion 
tbj' die a bo'e con'maerf) I'Ctneen tbe dctcrmini'* nnd 
die file rtarnn Ins Iks n confused ov mg to an illegitimate 
tnn b'lon of die tine’slcidevl into tbe es'cniVd, of tbe 
traiislalm i of qiialit) into qnan its Oiici Ibis confusion 
o' di rmon mtli cxteiisitj, if diajicllcd tlic objection!! 
rai'ed ngaiiisl free aanll nould diFapjKar’ 

H rj 'Oil procecils to nttacl tbt o ertion of tbe deter 
minnl tint, gitcn from no' omaird nil tbe future nnlc 
ce'ent , ‘Oinc bigli'r intelligence nould be nble to predict 
' itb nbi'ollile ccrinintj tlit dceirion "liicb "ill follo" 
" \ ' 0 fliall "cc, do reasons "bicli render it jiossiblc to 
forLldl in aslronoinieal plienonicnon nre tlie aery ones 
aaliicli jiroaeiit II from determining nn net aaliicb springs 
from our free nctivitj ’ In tlie ca'c of nstroiioniicnl 
predictions, they nre iio'siblc, becau'o diirntion properly 

' ni.rgs3n Tone and Tfrc 11 ill (Pogson) Ixindon 1021 pp xii 
ax 

» Ilid p 103 
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so called, remains outside the calculation. The astronomer 
“ deciees that time shall go ten times, a hundred times, 
a thousand times as fast, and he has a light to do so, since 
all that he thus changes is the nature of the conscious 
intervals, and since these intervals, by hypothesis, do not 
enter into the calculations Therefoie, into a psychological 
duration of a few seconds he may put several years, 
even several centuries of astronomical time. ^ ^ In 
truth, if the latter foiesees a futuie phenomenon, it is 
only on condition of making it to a certain extent a 
piesent phenomenon, or at least of enormously reducing 
the interval which separates us from it. ^ We 

shall then be piesent in imagination at the phenomenon 
we wish to foietell ; we shall know exactly at what point 
in space and after how many units of time this phenomenon 
will take place But in the case of psychical pheno- 
mena, Beigson says, things aie entirely different. 

States of consciousness are processes and not things ; that 
if we denote them each by a single word, it is for the conve- 
nience of language ; that they aie alive and therefoie constantly 
changing ; that, in consequence,^ it is impossible to cut off 
a moment from them without making them poorer by the 
loss of some impression, and thus altering their quahty. 
I quite understand that the oibit of a planet might be 
perceived all at once or in a very short time, because its 
successive positions or the lesults of its movement are the 
only things that matter, and not the duration of the equal 
intervals which separate them. But when we have to do 
with a feeling, it has no precise result except its having 
been felt, and to estimate this result adequately^ it would be 
necessaiy to have gone through all the phases of the feeling 
itself and to have taken up the same duration ’’ ^ 

' Bergson, Time and Free Will (Pogson), London, 1921, pp. 194- 
95 


2 Ibidf pp. 196-97. 
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All forotclling, in tlio cn'ic ot pijcliical plicnoraom, 
nccording to Bergson, lliereforp, 11 tccing, for in order to be 
nble to foretell pijcbicilpbcnonicnn, one will lm\e to ncluill> 
go tbrougb tbcm And then, ai regard* tlie inner slite, tbe 
same antecedent'; never occur, nccording to Bergpon 
"Now, if duration la rbal we fa>, d^cp aeated pajcbic 
states nro radicallj liclcrogcncoua to each otber, and it 19 
impossible that anj two of them sliould be quite all! e Binco 
tbev are tv 0 dilfcrcnt momenta of n life storv * • • 
Lven tbe simplest psj ducal elements po«-a’ ■, a personality 
and a life of tlitir own, however superficial tlicj iiiaj bo 
tbcj are in a constant state of becoming, and the same 
feeling, by Ibo mere fact of being repeated, is a new 
feeling ' ’ Iiastlv, causality ns regular succession does 
not apply to conscious slates, according to Bergson, and 
tlicrcforo cannot disprove freo will " By wbat right, then, 
do vou opplv it to the e iWp seated states of conscious 
nc -3 in which no regular sucev. sion has vot been discovered, 
since tbo attempt to forc-ce them ever fails ? ’ 

Binoso', 6 anocjinvrs nsAsirsin sirro siai nr 
AT Tiir svaii Tun FOiinLLUso 

Bergson's argiinicut in favour of free will may bo 
divided into two parts All fon cciiig is in reality seeing, 
and hence it is meaningless to say that a psychical act can 
be foretold, when all its antecedents are given In tbo case 
of pbyaical events since duration does not enter into calcula- 
tion they may be foretold, but in the case of p ycbical 
phenomena since it implica living over again every 
moment, it is seeing and not foretelling Secondly, it is 

r Bergson Time and Free TFitl (Pogson) London 1021 pp 109 

200 

0 Jind p 20a 

80 
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impossible for a thing to be lepeated in the psychic aiena, 
because deep-seated inner cause produces its effect once foi 
all, which makes foretelling impossible, and thus the 
existence of freewill is proved. 

It must have to be acknowledged that the psychrcal states 
a,ppear to us to be far more numerous, compared wrth physical 
events, because we do not yet know exactly the numerous 
aspects of the things of the external world, and the still more 
numerous actual circumstances in which they grow and 
flourish, and therefore, so far as things external to us are 
concerned, we group them under a limited heads, on account 
of our limited knowledge of them But in the case of 
psychical states, since they are within us and we are directly 
parties to them, each and every psychical phenomenon 
appears with all its richness and we consider ourselves 
overwhelmed with the immensity of psychical phenomena. 
Let us admit, for the sake of argument, that compared 
with external physical events, the inner states of con- 
sciousness are far more numerous. Let us concede that 
on account of the innumerable inner states, it is not 
often possible for a human being of ordinary intellect, 
to say what a man will do in future Let us also concede 
that it IS very difficult to reproduce another’s actual life, 
as it may be lived. But when we once leave aside the 
case of a human being of ordinary intelligence, and 
take theoretically the case of a human being who has 
every power and means, which an ordinary human being 
lacks in, why should it be impossible for him to foretell, 
to the exact shade and coloui, the psychical phenomena 
that are to happen in the case of an individual ? But 
Bergson says, it is then seeing and not foretelling. He 
IS picsuming too much upon the ignorance of his reader 
by introducing this distinction between seemg and foresee- 
ing In the case of a person who foiesees what another 
will do, 50U may, if you choose, call it seeing, so far as 
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(lie first person is eoncerned, but i( is cerfsinlj n ci'C of 
forclelling, with reference to (lie Eccond person, nliosc acls 
nrc Inown long before Strictb spcilving, foreseeing 
applies to tliccs'oof a human licing, nlicn lio is able to 
snj wliat another human hung Mould do But, foreseeing 
cannot bo applied to God — Mhom Bergson \crj carcfullj 
Keepi out of the controaeraa — for lie 1 nows c\cr}thing a 
human Ir'ing would do, because Ho is directing eierjtliing 
a man docs In the ca'e of God, since lie knows every 
thing, futuntj cannot be said to etui in the human ECn'o, 
for in the eje of God, everything is pre ent, here and nov , 
though so far ns a human liciiig is concerned, until ho 
has aclunlly done that thing, it cannot be said to have 
happened But in the case of a human lieing of extra- 
ordinary powers, V ho IS able to foresee the acts of another 
human being, oven if the do criplion of seeing is applied 
to him, arc the nets of another not foretold, when they 
actinlly happen ofterv ards 7 And then v hen wo take the 
ca e of a Divine Being, who knov"s everything a human 
being would do, all the arguments advanced by Bergson fall 
to the ground and one can well understand why ho has not 
dragged God into the controversy 

States op conbcioossess siat nr roni si ns like 

rinsiOAL I'arsTS 

Tlio other part of Bergson s argument is equally faulty 
He IS not right in saying that a state of consciousness cannot 
bo repeated Ho would have been certainly right, if ho had 
said that the same kind of feeling docs not require for its 
production always the same set of stimuli Tho combinations 
of external stimuli may be, so to say, unlimited, but tho re 
suiting feelings or sentimcnls nro limited in number Tlio 
different linds of feelings can bo very soon exhausted, by 
means of a graduated list Tho qualitative differences of tho 
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travesty of facts In the case of an ideal being, human or 
divine, to whom all the tendencies of the human mind and 
evtornal things, as vroll as the environment through 
which they will pass, are Known, it will he just as easy to 
foretell any future psychical phenomenon, as it will be to 
foretell any physical event In the result, the argument of 
the pragmatist docs not advance the cause of free will any 
further than the argument of the ordinary libertarian is 
able to do 

A THAN PHnOSOPHY ALONP PnOCLArviS HD5IAN AUTONOMY 

TVe have thoroughly examined the arguments in favour 
of free will, and have scon that it is impossible to uphold 
free will, from the standpoint of current metaphysics The 
current metaphysics makes a fundamental distinction 
between God and man, the Creator and the created 
They fill up two distinct r61e Man has assigned limits, 
which makes it impossible for him to eaercise his will 
freely , m the sense in which the word should be properly 
nnderstood The metaphysics of the A tman philosophy is 
completely different It is unique The relation between 
man and God, according to the Upanishads, is completely 
different from what it is, according to the other systems of 
philosophy The Self or Atman is equivalent to Brahman 
The individual soul is placed exactly on the same level 
as the universal soul, the natural consequence of which 
IS that the individual partakes of the character of the One, 
of which he is part and parcel Ho is endowed with 
everything that characterises the Supreme Being He 
becomes really free as free as the. Supreme Being himself 
Correctly speaking he does not carry out the order of a 
different being, he takes the initiative in all matters, for it 
IB Atman or Brahman who shapes the entire universe 
At every step he does what he has already decided to do 
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He does not any longer claim fieedom in the sense that he 
can decide what he likes, when placed between two oppo- 
sites, which have come into existence independent of his 
will, but he claims freedom in the highest sense of the term, 
that he is a rule unto himself, fiistly, in deciding what is 
to be done, and, secondly, in doing exactly what he has 
decided to do The question of fieedom, in the sense in 
which it IS contemplated by the ordinary ethical standard, 
does not any longer aiise, in the case of the individual. 
What he wills in the stage of Brahman, he does in the stage 
of the individual. If he must do a thing, it is not 
because he is forced by ciicumstances, such as heredity and 
enviionment, to do it, but he must do it, because he is true 
to himself, and does only what he has already decided to do, 
though it IS worked out by means of a piocess, which is 
necessaiily fixed It is only when A'tman has realised 
its identity with Brahman, that he is able to realise how, 
like Brahman, he is free. The A'tman philosophy estab- 
lishes autonomy in the most unambiguous language We 
have said before that the philosophers of the Upanishads 
were not engaged in writing legulai treatises on ethics, but 
by laying down the doctrine of A'tman they proclaimed 
for ever human autonomy 

We, therefore, find that the ethical standard of the 
Upanishads is one of pure autonomy. Taken along with 
the standard, by means of which all human beings are looked 
upon as one with God, and the list of practical viitues, the 
ethics of the Upanishads stands incomparably higher and 
richer than the ethics of any other system existing in the 
world. 
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THE PiioniEM or rvn, 

IG^oIl.\^c^ Ep.m!, a\d Tnr Covci wios or E% il 

Fcnr 15 llic niosl primituc of liuimii feelings It ivns 
produced bj the chili of infniit liumin mind Mitli the 
oicrnbclmiiig elements of nntiire, i Ineb it could not either 
coinprcbcnd or control The immcnsiti of nnture in nil 
directions oicrponered mm tind made liiiii nt once feel bis in 
significmct He liegm to be nfnid of eierj tiling, tbe csact 
working of winch bo was notable to follow Continued 
ignonnco on the part of man notinslicd tins feeling of fear 
wliicb, in course of time, assumed lingo proportions Man 
became anxious to propitiate the causes of tear, for protecting 
him elf against barm We accordingly find the pnroitiao 
Aryans approaching tlio elements of nature with prayers 
In the Big aeda, wo find hymns addressed to the elements 
of nature wbtcli, on account of the powers displayed by 
them, the Aryans bad commenced to deify Indra, who 
is primarily a god of tliunderstorins, is inaoked in almost 
a quarter of the hymns of tbo Rig acdi Agin, who is called 
jdfa nedas, 6r be who 1 nows all created beings, is the next 
god in point of importance, to whom numerous hymns 
are addressed After them camo the other gods aucli 
ns Maruts, Savitar, buryn and Vnruna, to all of whom 
hymns are addressed In course of time, tbo propitiated 
elements of nature are found to como to tbo aid of men 
Indra is praised ns tbo protector, helper and friend of bis 
worsbippers “As tbo great god of battle bo is more fre 
quently called upon than any other deity to help tbo Aryans 
in their conflicts with earthly enemies Ho protects the 
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Aryan colour and subjects tbe black skin. He dispersed 
•jOjOOO of the black race. He subjected the Dasyiis to the 
Aryan and gave the land to the Aiyan.” ^ Like Indra, 
“ Agni, IS a great benefactor of his woishippers, piotecting 
and delivering them, and bestowing on them all kinds of 
boons, but pre-eminently domestic welfaie, olTspiing and 
prospciit} ” “ Agm is looked upon as the great piiest, who 
takes the offeimgs of men to the gods and is theiefoie called 
the ' oblation-bearer ’ 

x^ot only do we find men afiaid of the natuial elements, 
but the gods m then tuin aie afiaid of the demons or cvil- 
doeis The gods aie constantly engaged m fighting the 
demons and in these fights India leads them The notion 
of evil IS picseut in the minds of all, the gods even not 
excepted The conception of evil can thus be tiaced 
back to fear, w'hich spiiugs out of ignoiance. Theie is not 
a single ethical system, in which the conception of evil does 
not play a conspicuous pait. Wheihei in the shape of a 
being, who tries to vie wuth the beneficent power called God, 
or in the ^hape of a human tendency, which leads man to 
commit wiong-^ oi sms, this conception of evil is most vivid- 
ly present in the human imagination. The inevitable result 
has been that two dominant elements arc conceived as 
e\ctci«:ing thcii influence ovei human destiny, each trying 
10 gain bupierancy. This cleavage elfected very early in the 
human mind '-till pemists, and two courses are spoken of 
open to man, one leading to good, and the othci to cmI, 
of V. Inch evei\ ethical system is iiound to take notice. 


Xojiilng is TNjir.urxrny i.vm 
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Th.f k 'bu itf mind thus been foi rtU'd to accept cul as a 
rm ufsit fa. tor, V Inch mu4 h‘ dealt with, hrfoie moral 
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progress cj\n bo nssiircd It for o moment man would only 
free liimscU from the dominsling idea of oul and look into 
tlic remote past and contemphtc (be progress that Ins been 
made since tlien, be will be astonislicd to find tbal tbc same 
tiling Ins not been nil tlim time treated ns cmI, just ns the 
same Hung Ina not been uniformly coinidercd ns good 
Once tins is pcrcciacd, the question of cril will nssnmo nn 
nltogctlicr dillcrcnt form 

In order tbal tbo reader may bo the better nble to follow 
(be argument, let us for our present piirpo'o diwclo evils 
into two classes, physical nod moral, a clnssincation winch 
finds favour with most iiersons Physical evils would mean 
such evils ns may be capected from the working of cstcrnnl 
material causes, vvhilo moral evils would mean those arising 
out of human delinquency or turpitude I/ct us conceive of 
the case of n man, who may have lived in the time when tbo 
hymns of (bo Rig vcela were first composed There was at 
Hint time n very long list of pliysical evils Let us tal o one 
of Ibcm Mno was afraid ot the thunderbolt of Indra, and Ins 
condition was piteous, ns bo did not know bow to protect 
himself against it 'We may now compare bis case vvitli tbo 
case of a man ot modern times, who lives m a magni 
Ccent building, on n bill top, vvhicli is effectively protected 
against discharges from the clouds Take nc,\t nn instance 
of moral evil, wbioli pressed heavily on (bo minds of our 
ancestors, in tbo remote past It may bo cbo'cn nt random 
from such facts winch constituted moral evils ns, marrying 
outside one’s caste, not worshipping tbo family gods, dis 
believing (be infallibility of (be Vedas, eating forbidden 
food Do the same ideas relating to any ot these matters 
still prevail ? Docs the idea ot moral defection based upon 
any one of these foots find continued acceptance? What has 
happened with regard to past ideas will happen with regard 
to our present ideas You cannot hold fast to anything as 
constituting evil for all time to come With the removal of 
31 
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Ignorance and the ushering in of an impioved order of things, 
our ideas undergo a complete change So there cannot 
be any doubt that there is nothing which is inherently evil. 
If once the idea of evil is clearly undei stood as being the 
lesult of human ignorance or impeifection, which is sure to 
to be removed in course of time, our conception about evil 
stands completely changed. 

Evil a removable quantity 

In view of what we have observed, let us consider the 
pronouncement of one of the modem writers on moral philo- 
sophy. “ It IS true that we can shew without difficulty how 
some of what we call evil in this world, as it is actually 
constituted, is the condition of the good. iWe can see that 
much good implies a struggle against both moial and phy- 
sical evil ; and that the dependence of one individual upon 
another out of which arise all the higher moral oi social 
qualities of man implies also the possibility of constant 
injury and injustice and the like. Goodness is developed by 
opposition ; happiness, as we know it, depends on the satis- 
faction of wants which imply imperfection and, in their 
intense form, positive pain, and so on. But it is not so 
much the existence as the natuie and quantity and distri- 
bution of evil in the world that constitute the difficulty. 
So much evil seems wholly unnecessary ; so much smaller a 
measure of its quantity and quality would have sufficed, so 
far as we can see, to satisfy these necessities A different 
distribution of it would seem far more conducive to the 
highest welfare of humanity than the present distiibution of 
it. Even to attempt to shew that there is more good than 
'^vVil in the world whether the good be understood in some 
hig^6r ethical or in the purely hedonistic sense would be a 

veiy^'^l*^ undeitaking ” ^ It will be seen that in giving 

\ 

^ Evil , 1924, Vol II, pp. 235-36. 
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c^prc'^ion to IiiB idea nbout evil, the Mrilcr lias been all 
along in tho firm grip of tlio notion that Eorac matters arc 
mlicrentlj c\il, and liowcicr cliaritablj inclined one maj be 
to judge Gods norld, it would be 0 acrj bold venture to 
pronounce tint tlicre IS more good tlian evil in tins world 
It IS tbe same dominating idea ot tlic cleavage ol tilings into 
good and evil, tbe same idea of tbe rule of two powers, 
diametricallj opposed to cacli otlicr It tlio writer bad not 
been wanting in imagination and perspective, it would have 
been verj eas) for bim to saj tint in compariton vvitb tlio 
past, HI tbe present limes, tberc is relativelj speaking a less 
jireponderancc of evil, and consequentlj a greater prepon 
dcranco ol good, and in tint case it would have been very 
easy lor bim to find out the reason tor it Thereafter, it 
would have been very easy for bim to say, with all tbo 
boldness at bis command, that m the not very distant 
future, tbo prepotidcranco of tbo good over evil would bo 
very great, and, lastly, if bo were not a conDrmed pessimist, 
bo would have pictured to bmi'clt a time when evil, ns a 
disturbing factor, would allogetlicr cease to exist 

Let us go bad for a w bile to tbo period when Buddha 
lived and when tbo Indian pbilosopbics were reduced to tbe 
Sutra form Buddha was tortured by the sight of Buffering 
Gotama, tbo writer ot tbo Ivyaya Sutras, was similarly 
affected by liurann misery It it were possible for Buddha 
and Gotama to como back to modern times, with tbcir former 
views of life intact, would not they be agreeably surprised to 
find what a great change baa como over tbo world, and 
would not they consider it necessary to modify tbcir concep 
tion ot human misery, and tbcir philosophical outlook, 
at tbo same time? On all sides, what were once called 
physical and moral evils arc gradually disappearing, and 
one can confidently look forward to a time, when evil will 
altogether ccaso to exist JiVhctbcr it was Snmkara, who 
sat down to interpret tho philosophy 'of tbo Upanisbads, 
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or Bnddba, who wanted to proclaim to humanity his view 
of the world, that might help in relieving human suffer- 
ings, or Kant, who was anxious to establish that the 
thing-in-itself could not be known, it was the same idea 
relating to evil, which could not be weeded out, that led 
them to form their views about the world and the oidei of 
things. In the backgiound of their philosophies will be 
found then ideas lelating to this element of evil silently 
working and shaping their entire outlook. 

Conception of Evtt. in' the Upanishads 

We will now proceed to consider what the earlier XJpa- 
nishads have to say regarding this pioblem of evil. We 
have already made it clear that in the case of old 
lecords of thought, such as the earlier Upanishads, one 
should not expect to find systematic tieatment of the 
different pioblems of philosophy. Solutions of impoitant 
problems, expressed in pithy language, will be found lying 
piomiscously, and it becomes the leader’s duty to dis- 
entangle them fiom the mass of ii relevant matteis by which 
they are surrounded. In spite of great disadvantagesj it is 
remarkable how the mam thoughts, by means of frequent 
repetition, and on account of the clear manner of exposition, 
stand out in bold relief, from the rest of the matters with 
which they are found mixed up. We will accordingly find 
the utterances of the Upanishads unmistakable on this 
pioblem of evil. 


Man does not become greater by good works 

NOR SMALLER BY EVIL WORKS 

In the course of his discourse with Janaka Vaideha, 
y.4]ua\alkya, while giving a desciiption of the Self^ says 
that he does not liecomc greater by good works, nor smaller 
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bj evil worKi Him (who knoive), I’Ajriavilkj'i continues, 
Ibcso Uvo do not overcome vvbelbtr lie 'vj s tint lor Eome 
revson bo Ins done c\ili or for eorac resson bo has done 
Rood, he overcomes Iiolli, mid ncitlicr rlnt lie Ins done, 
nor ivint be bns oimlted to do, burns or nlTccfB bim ' 
litiuavalkya Ibcn proceeds to make (he idea still more 
clear by quoting a verse vrlncli rajs " This eternal greet 
ness of the llnhman doci not grow larger bj work, nor docs 
it grow smaller Let man try to find its (race, for having 
found it, he is not sullied bj anv evil deed He that 
Itiiows it after having become quiet, subdued, satisfied, 
patient and collected, sees self in Self, secs all as Self 
Evil docs not overcome him, he overcomes all evil Evil 
docs not burn him, ho burns all evil Erec from evil, free 
from spots, free from doubt, ho becomes a true Erllimana ’ 

W'e would hero draw the reader s particular attention 
to the last vcr«o of tins Bnllimana, vvhicli runs as follows 
Tins great unborn Self, nndccajing, undying, immortal, 
fearless, is indeed Erabman fcarlcs is Brahman, and bo 
who knows ibis becomes vcnly the fearless Brahman We 
have already remarked that fear is born of ignorance, wbicb 
18 tbo rool-caiwo of evil The 1 now ledge of Brahman 
removes ignorance as well ns fear In course of this 
discourse, YiSjfinvnlkya makes U perfcctlj clear that a man 
becomes fearless ns soon as be ceases to divide things into 
good and evil 

In tbo Tnillinya Upanislind, it is said that bo who 
knows the bliss of Brahman, fears nothing Ho docs not 
distress himself with the tliought, Why did I not do what is 
good? Why did I do what IS bad? Ho who (bus knows 
these two (good and bad) frees himself ' 

' Brill IV ■) 22 

* Ibid IV i 23 

> Toim.n 0 
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In the Kanshitaki Upanishad, the same idea is expiessed 
regarding good and evil, the oiigm of which is no douht 
the saying of Yajnavalkya, but here we for the first time 
find a leason attached to it. It is said that he (individual) 
does not inciease by a good action, nor decrease by a bad 
action, for he (the Seif) makes him, whom he wishes to 
lead up from these worlds, do a good deed ; and he 
makes him, whom he wishes to lead down from these 
woilds, do a bad deed.^ We would ask the reader to ac- 
cept the mam thought, but to discard the reason altogether, 
which is a subsequent addition made by a person of feeble 
intellect, who being unable to grasp the mam idea, con- 
sidered it necessaiy to add a reason, which is entirely out of 
keeping with the A'tman philosophy. 

Evil and the stage of duality 

The Upamshads thus make it perfectly clear that 
nothing is inherently good or inherently evil. At the 
same time it is explicitly stated that what may be looked 
upon as evil m one stage, ceases to be so in the stage 
following The first stage referred to is the stage of 
duality, and the next stage is the stage when the individual 
has identified himself with Brahman. In the fiist stage, 
when man looks upon himself as only one out of millions of 
individuals, he divides works into good and evil, feels 
pleasure foi having done what he looks upon as good, and 
is sorry foi having done what he considers to be bad But 
m the next stage, the distinction between good and evil 
vanishes, as he has found out that nothing is inherently 
good or evil. 

Some ciitics take delight in observing that as regards 
the ethics of the Upamshads, the distinction between 


^ KansJii ., JlJ, 8. 
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good and o\il cannot bo maintained Tina miaconceplion 
13 cnlirclj duo to tbo hot of tlicir failing to bear in 
mind the tno distinct atagea winch tbo pbilo'opbcra of 
the Upanislnda all along Keep in \iew In the first atage, 
the distinction between good and evil exists, but m 
tbo second stage, when knowledge of Brahman has 
been gained, tins distinction ceases to exist, for ho has 
Ition been tat on behind tbo scenes, and has enmo to know 
tbo real spring of all human actions Tbo ordinary ctbical 
standard holds good so long as knowledge of Brahman has 
not boon gamed 


K^OWLEtlOE IlESIOVES 1OLOIUJ.0C ALD DESHlOiS EVU 

"Wo need not boro enter into a consideration of the 
ordinary conception of good and evil, which is abo found in 
the XJpanisbads, and wo have seen that the virtues that 
have been enjoined to bo practised tally more or less 
with tbo list of virtues that may bo found enumerated 
in any modern treatise on ethics What wo have to form a 
clear idea of is tbo nature of tho conception of things in that 
stage when tho dietinclion between good and evil ceases to 
exist "What mal cs tho philosophers of tho Upanishads 
boldly proclaim that tho division of things into good and evil 
cannot be ultimately made ? As soon as knowledge of 
Brahman is gained, man ceases to call an act cither good 
or bad Bor him the distinction has ceased to exist, because 
knowledge of Brahman means tbo highest knowledge, and 
one who has gained it, from bis mind tho last vestige of 
ignorance baa been chased away , and with it tho inclination 
to divide things into good and evil 'With the removal of 
Ignorance, he becomes fearless, as fearless as Brahman 
His knowledge enables him to take a true perspective of 
things and their inner connection, and he finds that neither 
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praise nor blame can attach to any act of man. The philo- 
sophers of the XJpanishads maintain their position that 
there is no distinction between a good and a bad act,^ 
by establishing the new relation between the individual and 
Brahman. When all things have been traced back to the 
ultimate cause, the One, Biahman, who is found to be the 
essence of eveiythmg and the promptei of all works, the 
distinction between good and evil vanishes. As has been 
beautifully said in the Isd Upanishad, when all things are 
found in the Self, and the Self m all things, what sorrow, what 
trouble, can there be for a man who has seen this unity ? 
It is in the stage of duality that evil is found to exist. 
When the stage of duality is left behind, and the stage of 
oneness supeivenes, as is the case when true knowledge 
01 knowledge of Biahman is gained, evil for ever dis- 
appears, because everything is then found to be in order and 
the course of development of things is fully peiceived. So 
long as man is not able to perceive, through ignorance, that 
instead of the apparent multitude of men and things working 
independently of one another in the creation, it is the 
one Supreme Cause that is working through them and 
all are collaborating in working out the same purpose, 
he IS unable to cast off his ideas i elating to evil and 
the sorrows of this life. But when he has once gained 
true knowledge and reached the stage of oneness, he 
perceives that the purpose of Biahman alone is being worked 
out, with whom he is indissolubly bound. Far from being 
oppressed by any giief, he, in that stage, overflows -with 
bliss, like Brahman. In the next chapter, we will consider 
if the new relation, preached by the Upamshads, existing 
between the individual and Brahman, has the effect of des- 
troying what is commonly understood and valued as the 
individuality of man. 
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Nos ESISTBSCE OP ETOj POLLOWS PEOSI IUL cosoeptios 
01 Brahman 

Lnstly, let us trj to find out m nnotlicr manner ulmt has 
been acbiei cd bj following tbe mode of anal} sis pursued nbo\ e 
We bavo traced all things back to Brabinan, and bare found 
that there 13 no want of harmonj.and, tlierefore, no c\il exists 
Let us now try to find out from the conception of Brahman, if 
all that wo have established docs not neccs«arilj follow from 
it What description do we find in the Upanishads of 
Brahman? Brahman is all knowledge and is full of bliss 
The bliss of Brahman is described as immeasurable or infinite 
If Brahman is full of knowledge or knowledge itself, and if 
Brahman is full of bliss or bliss itself, does it not follow that 
the whole creation, of winch bo is the essence, should bo 
perfect, flawless, without any particle of evil in its com- 
posifion ? Wo can boldly say that if there is really any person 
who sincerely believes that God is the embodiment of perfect 
knowledge and all that is good, and who behoves ns the Vedio 
philosophers behoved that the creation sprang out of love, 
he cannot for a moment think that the creation has in its 
composition a single particle of what is called evil Man, 
with his imporfcct I now ledge, his overwhelming egotism, 
always feels sore at heart, cries dow n the world, and finds 
evil stalking from one end to the other The spectre of evil 
constantly haunts him If tho world had not been des 
troyed by a class of Indian interpreters, but bad been 
connected with God, and seen through Him, as wo find it 
done by tbe philosophers of tho Upanishads, the world 
would have been found a place of abode dillorcut from what 
it IS ordinarily taken to be It was once m tho infancy 
of mankind that the real truth was discovered, but it was 
then, as it i- even now, too deep for tho ordinary human 
mtellect to adequately comprehend it 
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CHAPTER IX 

RESULTS OF THE A'TMAN PHILOSOPHY 

Standard for judging the value of 
A Philosophy 

The value of a philosophy is not to be judged by the 
very simple or extiemely complex maimer, in which the 
ultimate problems of God, universe and soul are tried to be 
solved, or by the hold and novel suggestions it makes le- 
gaiding them. There aie some, to whom solutions do not 
appeal, unless they are made in terms of simple arithmetic, 
while there aie others who scaicely draw any satisfaction, 
unless the explanations offeied aie intricate and involved, 
for they stick to the belief that in ordei to justify itself, 
everything lelating to philosophy should be extiemely diffi- 
cult and puzzling. Yet a thud class of persons remain, 
product of the modern sensational way of looking at things, 
who refuse to find truths in statements, unless they bieak 
new giounds, and present things in a form quite different 
from the ordinary manner of looking at them Running 
through these different standards of judging the value of 
philosophy is to be found the common demand for main- 
taining the point of view of ordinary humanity, which 
would seem to consist of, firstly, the desire to keep 
the freedom of the individual inviolate, and secondly, 
the advisability of keeping the ultimate leality, God, or by 
whatever name it may go, at a measurable distance, 
unmixed with, and separate from, the individual It 
seldom suggests to thinkers that the comparative worth of a 
philosophy should be judged by the extent to which it is 
able to push further the truths of exact knowledge, at any 
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particular epoch of human progress If it cannot, it mil 
have to be admitted that such a philosophy has failed of its 
purpose It IS not thereby implied that tentative solutions 
regarding mattersj which will take yet a long time to be 
accepted as demonstrated truths, should not he offered, for, 
that philosophy would indeed be barren which does not 
quicken human intellect to project its thoughts to some 
extent into the dim mist of the future, but what is meant is 
that a philosophy which fails to assimilate the truths of exact 
knowledge of the times, must be looked upon as resting upon 
no solid ground, and should be accordingly treated as a mere 
work of imagination, which might be admired from a dis 
tance but is useless for human purpose In judging, there 
fore, of the value of the TJpamshad philosophy, we shall 
have to find out its links of connection with the truths of 
exact knowledge As we place in a connected form the 
results of the A tman philosophy, we will state their point of 
contact with the admitted truths of modern times In doing 
so, we would be better able to shew how the different com 
mentators have signally failed to work out the A tman phi- 
losophyi from its practical side, by engrafting upon it 
ideas entirely foreign to it 

EvEEriUiUQ COMBS OUT OF AND EBSOLVEB INTO 

THE Ultimate Eealitt, which is One 

The metaphysics of the A tman philosophv, as has been 
pointed out, is very simple The ultimate reality is one The 
conception of the One is not formed at the expense of the 
many On the other hand the many have been raised to the 
highestlevel, and have been stated to he inBeparablefrom the 
One The sun the moon, the stars, the elements, the entire 
animal world, and the world of inert things, have been 
included within the One There is absolutely no difference 
between spint and matter 'What is the reason assigned 
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for this assimilation? It is because the essence of every- 
thing IS the same. Things might appeal diffeient to the 
human intellect, they might have different foims or go by 
different names, but eveiy bit of the manifold universe pai- 
takes of the nature of the ultimate reality This will at 
once be admitted as a most sti iking union of idealism and 
realism. The conventional way of treating idealism and 
realism, from opposite points of view, leceives a rude shock. 
Idealism has always thiived at the expense of realism 
Eeahsm must be destroyed, it must stand deprived of sepa- 
rate existence, before the full claim of idealism can be 
satisfied. But the philosophy of the Upanishads knocks 
this unthinking way of looking at things on the head. Eeal- 
ism and idealism he side by side, in bonds of intimacy and 
affection, in the A'tman philosophy. The description of 
what is understood by pantheism, according to the western 
thinkers, it has been pointed out, does not apply to it. The 
A'tman philosophy does not make any intrinsic difference 
between mind and matter, but does not deny the difference, 
so long as it lasts. With the creation, the ultimate does 
not exhaust itself. Though the entire creation nestles jn 
the bosom of the ultimate, its capacity is not restricted to 
the present or any particular mode of manifestation. It has 
been pointed out that the creation, however big it may be, 
cannot be called infinite which, properly speaking, is the 
description that applies only to the ultimate. 

The A'tman philosophy therefore does not destroy the 
world. Far from destroying it, the reality of the ultimate has 
been bestowed upon it The world stands fully assimilated to 
the ultimate reality. It is not till we come to the time of 
Samkara that we find an attempt made to wipe out the 
world, m order to maintain the dignity of the One Not 
only the world but everything smacking of human perception 
or feeling has ’^to be cast aside, in order to form a conception 
of the One. The negative or abstract One is thus set up for 
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the first time by Simknra Apart from tlio predisposition 
of Sirnknra, tlio ngo put obstacle in tbo «ay of npprecmtmg 
tbo deep Irnth of tbo A'fmnn pbilo'opbj In spite of tbo 
unambiguous declaration in tbe Upanisbads, tint Brabman 
ms (be essence of cicrjtliing, it was found impossible, in 
tbo c'iiBtiiig slate of I nonledgc, to place matter on tbe 
same lei cl ivitli mind Tbe teraentj of (bo age, due 
to lack of scientific knonlcdgc, is reflected in both the 
commentators, Samkarn and RtmAnuja Like Samkara, 
who failed to bring the world on tbo same loiel with the 
ultimate rcalilv, BAmanuja failed to completely merge the 
individual in the One They did not find anj encourage 
raent, in the shape of scicnlifie support, for maintaining the 
IKiint of new of (ho Lpanishads, regarding the world and 
the indiiidiial Bcstncting ourselves to Sami ara s inter 
prctation of the Upanisbads, 'o far ns the world is concerned, 
which IB declared to bo illusory, wo can unhesitatingly say 
that ho created tbo greatest of mischiefs Cicr since the 
time of Samkara, a portion of Hindu India has been utter 
ing the parrot cry of tbo unreality of the world, and this has 
contributed not a little to the retarding of the ndinncomcnt 
of India With the help of discursive knowledge, Samkara 
began to handle the intuitive truths of the A'tman philo 
sophy, in an ago which was sadly deficient in the mntennls 
of experience What the philosophers of the Upanisbads 
had been able to find out with the uncommon help of 
Yoga or concentration of the mind, the discursive intelleot of 
Samkara failed to grasp It was, however, left to a sub 
sequent age, rich in tbo knowledge of scientific truths, 
to corroborate the fundamental teachings of the Atman 
philosophy But for this corroboration, however attractive 
the philosophy otherwise may be, it would not have carried 
to the mind that satisfaction which accompanies reasoned 
belief 
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The ultimate reality of modern Science 

Let us now see how far the fundamental doctrine of 
the A'tman philosophy, that the One is the essence of every- 
thing, has for it scientific or rational suppoit It is very 
easy to attach a certain description, such as pantheism, 
which has a bad odour about it, to a theoiy, and then decry 
it, but the situation stands completely changed when a 
theory is found to stand the scientific test successfully. 
“ From 1895 onwards, there came the new revelation in 
physics. Atoms were resolved by J. J. Thomson into 
more minute coipuscules, and these in turn into electrical 
units, the mass of which was explained as being meiely 
one factor in electro-magnetic momentum. It began to look 
as though ‘ electricity ’ were to be the last and sufficient 
word m physical science. Eutherford explained radio- 
activity in teims of atomic dismtegiation, and pictured 
the atom as a positive nucleus with negative elections 
ending lound it Matter, instead of being dense, closely 
packed stuff, became an open structuie, in which the 
mateiial even as disembodied electric charges, was almost 
negligible in size compared with the empty spaces.” ^ 
“ Loientz’s theory thus becomes an electiic theory of matter, 
and coalesces completely with the view which follows fiom 
Thomson’s discovery. But while Thomson 'explained 
electricity in terms of matter, Lorentz expressed mattei in 
teims of electricity.” ^ “ The mterpietation given of G-. P. 
Thomson’s'* experiments involved a dual nature for the 
election a paiticle (oi electiic charge) and a tram of waves. 
Schiodinger, as we have seen, goes further, and resolves 

^ Dampiei-Whetham, A Hisiouj of Science, Cambridge, 1929, 
p xvii 

2 Ibid, p. 389 

^ G P. Thomson is the son of Sir J. J. Thomson 
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the electron itself into n \va%o si’stcm Thui a quarter ot 
a centurj after the atom was resolved into electrons, the 
electron has been resolved into an unknoivn r>ourcc of 
radiation or disembodied wave rystein The last trace of 
the old, hard, massy particle has disappeared, and the ulti 
male conception of phyaicj (-ccnia to be reduced to mathe- 
matical equations Kviicrimenlal plijaicists, especially if 
Ihea Iw Englirhmcn, never feel comfortable with such 
abstractions, and alrcadv attempts arc being made to devise 
atomic models which represent in mechanical or cloctncal 
terms the meaning of the e equations What success will 
follow the attempts cannot yet be predicted, but it seems 
certain only to be temporary As Newton saw the ultimate 
ba'ia which underlies mechanics cannot be mechanical, and, 
if not now, then at some future day, we shall have to leave 
our fundamental concepts in the decent obscurity of matho 
matical symbol" ” 

'' Physical Bcicnco represents one analytical aspect of 
reality it dnws a chart which, ns caporicnco shows, 
enables us to predict and sometimes to control the workings 
of nature But the clear insight into the meaning of 
physical science which is given by modern scientiGc philo 
Sophy shows that by its inherent nature and fundamental 
definitions it is but an abstraction, and that, with all its 
great and over growing power, it can never represent the 
whole of cvistcnco Science may transcend its own natural 
sphere and usefully criticise some other modes of contem 
porary thought and somo ot tho dogmas in which theologians 
have expressed their belief But to see lifo steadily and see 
it whole wo need not only science, but ethics, art and philo 
sophy , wo need the apprehension of a sacred mystery, the 
sense of communion with a Divine Power, that constitutes 
the ultimate basis ot religion ’ ’ 

' Dompier 'Whelbam, A History oj Science Combndgo 1020 
pp 416 10 3 Hnet p 
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I have allowed the scientist to speak and criticise in his 
own way. According to modern science, the distinction 
between mind and matter has almost disappeared. I say 
‘ almost ’ from the point of view of the scientist, who is still 
waiting for further lesearches to completely meige the two 
hitheito heteiogenous elements into one homogeneous thing. 
At the same time the belief is definitely expressed that the 
ultimate basis of the material world must be something 
which is not mateiial. That is to say, the entire universe 
will have to be understood in terms of consciousness 

Modeen Science corroboeates the conception 
OF Ebality of the A'tman Philosophy 

Can we not then claim on behalf of the fundamental 
doctrine of the A'tman philosophy, which was proclaimed at 
least 3,500 years ago, that the essence of the entiie universe 
IS Brahman, the unqualified support of modern science ? 
Does not the doctrine unmistakably say that the manifold 
of the creation are resolvable into one,^ and does not modern 
science endorse the same view? Can we, after this, say 
that the doctrine is only the result of unrestrained imagina- 
tion? Samkara completely failed to penetrate into the 
depths of the fundamental doctrine, and being un- 
able to untie the Gordian knot, thoughtlessly cut it,^ with 
the help of the Buddhist theory of illusion. 'Bamanuja 
subscribed to the reality of the worlds not after a full appre- 
ciation of the great doctrine, but fiom a sense of ordinary 
realism which dominated him. 

The perpetuation of Individuality 

The Upanishad philosophy by establishing that the 
ultimate reality is one, left no room for the separate, exist- 
ence of the individual which^ in the last analysis^ com- 
pletely merges in the one out of which it has arisen. No 
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doubt, in the order of ercitrd tlmiK', tlio indiwdinl In'! ito 
ni isrned pheo, 1ml Id o cien oMier pirt of llio crfolion, il 
re olvc! into tlio one ullnmli rcrlily Wo mil no v eon i- 
dcr wlicllicr it r novi < ir\ to i)i.r|*o''nte llie indiMdtnl, 
nliellicr, In dc tro.nig individuililN, irt ntt, rcillj dci 
IroMug n liigliK prired stite of CMitencc In tliii world 
wo find ilntonlv n few ime rti'-lied the topmost ning 
of progrei’, while the hull of huimnilj rctnuni stc<.i)«l 
in ignomnee In rpito of thii prc'cnl gliring dilfcreiia, 
no one doubt lint there would rome n time — though 
in the di«Iint future — \ hen nil i ould rcich n common 
Icicl of progre « nnd will lie giiidcil bv the nmo itindird 
riicre ii furo to come 1 1nn" ulicn the idcil of nil would 
Iw one md the fime, 1 e^me tlut would bo tho licit 
of ideili, being the right idcil If wo cm pictiiro to 
our-the the time i hen, after poi mg through tho 

nunierou'! Ftigei of progrc'", hummilj iiUimntcl) rciclics 
tho hst flogo, in tint ntige, rinco ill must Invo 
reichcd the fimc level of progri i, v Int will bo llicro 
to distinguish one indtvidinl from another 7 Tlioct 
pericncc, vision and fore ight of eich nnd ever) indivi 
dual would bo cquill) extended and rich The Btmdpoinl 
of every individinl would become tho same If lint bo 
£0, V hat bccomas of tho individiiihty, which a class of per. 
Fons art. 'o anxious to periietiintc? In that Inst stage, which 
let us call the perfect rtage, all become equally perfect So 
long ns there are dillcrcnt slaiidiioinlB, there is room for 
different individualities and types of men, hut when all have 
the common standpoint, which is the [icrfccl standpoint, tho 
necessity of individuality, in tho sense in vvhichitis contend 
cd it should exist, disappears altogether Tho Upanisliads 
say that in tho slago of oneness, tho perfect stage, the 
individual finds himself merged in Brahman Tho perfect 
stage IS the stage of perfect hnovvledge, as Brahman 
IS knowledge itself What has the individual to complain 
33 
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of, if he merges m Brahman, who is knowledge itself as 
well as infinite bliss ? Does he stand to lose anything ? Or 
does he not stand on the highest of levels, and enjoy the 
freedom of the most free being ? What a paltry intellect 
that man mnst have, who in the perpetuation of the so-called 
human freedom, feels moie glorified than in the gaining of 
divine freedom ? Does the individual suffer in any way or is 
he made to surrender anything worth retaining ? On the 
other hand, does he not gam infinite times enhanced what 
he ciaves for? What mortal can be found, who boasts 
of freedom, whom the freedom of the Highest Being 
cannot satisfy, and who will, therefore, be unwilling to 
allow himself to be merged rn Brahman? The perfect 
stage means the stage of Brahman, as well as the stage 
of highest freedom. Eamanuja, on account of hrs conven- 
tional mode of conceiving the relation that exists between 
man and God, could not muster up the necessary 
courage to identify man with God, which the A'tman 
philosophy for the first time boldly proclaimed. He 
dared not identify humanity with divinity Can such a 
thing be dreamt of ? Can the erstwhile lowly individual 
hold his head so high and aspire to be one with the Highest 
Being? While Samkara was deluded and proclaimed his 
theory of Maya and destroyed the world, Bamanuja lacked 
in courage and imagination, and tried to perpetuate the 
individual. Between the two time-honoured commentators, 
the A'tman philosophy, containing the highest truths for all 
time, regarding God, the world and the soul, stood com- 
pletely mangled. It may have been difficult at one time to 
fully fathom the depths of the ATman philosophy, since it 
appeared to be so uncommon, but that cannot be the case in 
the modern age, for, the present age is pre-eminently the 
time when the truths, the ATman philosophy contains, can 

be best appreciated in the light of the truths of exact 
knowledge. 
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Tnc mriicuLT vatoiil oi 1Uma\dja b tabIi 

The rciJcr slioiild remember lint R viviilnuji bud n hr 
more difficult tnik to perform tinu Simknrn Ind Tbo 
establisbingof (be One, nffer dcslrojing llie world and tbe 
indindiml, wna ca^il) ncbicicd bj Snnikarn Tbe One, by 
means of tbis proccii, became fo Bbriiiikcii and sbri\elled, 
and became in a manner Boincoiuprcbcn«ibIe, ils c\isicncc 
or non-c\islcneo ncarU amounted to tbe Eamc thing Wlien 
tbiB One avas completely vcitbilraarn from tbo active field of 
liuman operation, it mattered very little to man vvbetber 
be did or did not tliink of it Samkara ibereforo bad 
no very difficult task to perform But vvlion from tbo 
plain and uninistakablo language of tbo Upanisbads, 
E imlnuja found that the reality of the world could not bo 
domed and that llio soparato euBtcncc of tbo individual 
could not bo maintained, be bad a very difficult task to 
perform — to maintain, on tbo one band, tbe integrity of tbo 
A'tman pbiloaopliy, and, on tbo otbor, to keep intact tbo 
current trend of Ibougbts by vvbicli be was surrounded, 
amongst vv Inch tbo maintenance of a deity for human vior 
sbip, was not the least The Upainsliads boldly preached 
that Ibero were no gods, no deity lobe vvoralupiied The 
gods who bad been so long thriving on human igiioranco, 
bad been dashed to tbo ground Humanity bad boon 

proclaimed to bo divinity itself Ramanuja staggered 

under tbo weight of Ibis pronouncement Ho gathered 
tbo courage to strike off all other deities from tbo list, but 
pleaded vebomontly for tbo retention of one only , to whom 
the human being, remaining always biiman, may have tbo 
consolation to pray and ask for boons 1 How many persons 
ovist even in modern times who would like to differ 
from E im inuja’s way of thinking ? EamAnuja has been 
acclaimed for having met the demands of tbe human heart 
for tbo reason that very rarely a man would bo found who 
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can sincerely accept the idea of the identity of man and God. 
The idea strikes at the root of all the existing religions of 
the world. The One of the Upamshads may be permitted 
to exist as the ultimate reality of philosophy, but it cannot 
be permitted to shine as the God of religion, would be 
the ciy of the entire leligiously-minded people of the world. 
The great philosophers of the IJpanishads knew this perfect- 
ly well, and that is why the teachings of the Upamshads 
were called secret knowledge, reserved only for those who 
were qualified to giasp them. 

MEN OF MODERN AGE ARE CALLED GODLESS 

But what may he looked upon as the despair of those 
who aie rehgiously-minded is full of high hopes and inspiia- 
tion for those who do not feel deterred from ascending the 
highest top, because of the difficult and unfamiliar path 
that has to be traversed. Their number may not be many 
at the present date, but they count more than all the leli- 
giously-minded men put together The initiative always 
comes from the advanced few, who undauntingly travel 
out of the ordinary rut, and the need for it is felt more 
than ever in the present times. Has any one seriously 
considered the reason why there is on all sides a falling 
ofi in the ranks of really religious men ? Whj a portion 
of mankind, that used to hanker after religious guidance, 
does not any more feel inclined to do so ? Why is 
there an attempt in modern times to challenge the conven- 
tional ideas associated with God ? These questions aie not 
answeied by thoughtlessly observing that the influence of 
materialism is responsible for the alarming inciease of god- 
less men. The real reason is something very different 
The quaiiel of the majority of the so-called godless men is 
not With a Being, who may be placed on high and called 
God, but with the current ideas relating to that Being. 
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That there is Bomething ultimate, a man is more than ever 
convinced, in thio age of extraordinary Bcientific progress 
Science more than anything else unmistakably points to 
the existence of an ultimate reality, uhich is full of con 
Bciousness If ever there was a time, when it was thought 
that science stood in opposition to God, that time has passed 
away, never to return If people are found to be ungodly, 
it IS because the ideas relating to God, wjiich had been so 
long existing, ate found incompatible with the numerous 
modern ideas by which they are influenced The conven- 
tional conception of God as rewarding the virtuous and 
punishing the wicked has been found wanting It has 
become necessary to change the existing ideas about God 
They fail to appeal to the vast majority of truth seekers any 
longer, since they are hankering tor a conception of the 
ultimate, which will be in keeping with the demonstrated 
truths of the modem age and at the same time a 
real source of inspiration and joy to them Writer after 
writer, in modern times^ are coming forward and trying to 
enlighten man on the freedom he possesses, his creative 
powers and similar other things Cornered by the current 
scientific idea of the ultimate reality, which they cannot get 
rid of, these writers are trying to derive consolation by mak 
ing the individual as great as they can, with the help of 
their imagination and verbose language, which, as we have 
seen, does not stand the test of scrutiny They have begun 
at the wrong end Instead of deepening their conception 
of the ultimate reality and readjusting the relation of man 
with it, they are trying to magnify man who proves to be a 
broken reed, when arbitrarily separated from the ultimate 
reality Once the idea of ultimate reality is properly form 
ed, once the relation of man with that reality is properly 
understood, everything will tall into order, the entire chain 
of thoughts would stand adjusted, and the so called revolt 
against God would be found to have died away 
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A'tman philosophy inaugurates a new age for 

MANKIND 

The fundamental doctrines of the A'tman philosophy 
can fully satisfy the demands of rational truth-seekeis. 
They go the utmost length that the reasoned faith of man 
IS at piesent piepared to go, and much fuither. They 
gloriously open before man’s view ideas about God, the 
universe and soul, which are bound to be accepted in the full 
fruition of time Far from encoui aging men to be godless, 
they send an inspiring message to even the most critically 
minded men, to come back to the truth-trodden path, and 
find the happiness they had despaired of finding. The 
Highest Being does not leally live m glorious seclusion, 
which it IS only given to man to admire fiom a distance and 
feel grateful. He is not found to take delight m setting 
problems for man to solve, and to award prizes, according to 
order of merit He does not require amediatoi between Him 
and man. Like a mighty potentate he does not send down 
representatives from time to time to control and guide the 
eiiing humanity. He can never think of deluding man by 
cieating illusions. Man is made of the same eternal sub- 
stance as Divinity itself, and ultimately merges in Him, 
after taking part m the development of a welhordeied and 
gloiious creation, which is as much the result of his will as 
it IS God’s Nothing exists, of which He is not the essence. 
Law, which is but anothei name for the Supreme Will, is 
all-peivadmg, governs everything,^ and nothing goes astiay 
or works contrary to it. The same law governs man, but it 
IS not a rule that has been imposed from outside It is as 
much his law as it is God’s. Nothing leads or can possibly 
lead to failure, for everything works uneningly as the will 
that guides everything is incapable of eiimg. If it is at 
all to be believed that there is a consciousness working at 
the back of cieation, as modem science unmistakably 
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cslnblislics, tbo idea of llial confCioiihTicss cannot be formed 
in nnj other naj You cannot beep it ’aitliin a closed 
circle, nor can jon escribe to the different parts of the 
universe, liowcver nunicrouE, nctivitj or consciousness of 
different binds Neither can jou saj that the relation of 
the parts to tho whole, and that of the whole to the parts, 
is anjthing but of an integral nature Eacrjthing resolves 
into the one, because tlicj are indivisible parts of tho one 
With a conception of ultimate rcahtj shaped in this form, 
one eon unhesitatinplj accept and cbccrfullj install it in his 
heart Tho doctrines of the A tman philosophj, given out 
to tho world, more than 3,500 jears ago, wondcrfullj meet 
the up to date aspirations of man 

Tho cramping effect of religion, it has been pointed 
out, is duo to tho fact of its separation from philosophy 
While tho world is rapidly moving and thoughts are 
undergoing radical changes, religion remains stationary, 
because its doors have been shut against tho entry of 
demonstrated truths Fortunately m India, tho separation 
of religion from philosophy was not countenanced and, 
accordingly, in tho TJpanishads wo find the highest truths 
of philosophy woven into the religious texture The philo 
sopby and theology of the Upanisbads are one and the same, 
being the two aspects of one and the same exposition of 
truths If tho theologians of later times wanted to break 
the bond of union, they tried to do so not by displacing tho 
philosophy of tho Upanisbads, which they dared not think 
of challenging, but by construing it m a manner that 
served their object 

No mSTIOISM ATTACHES TO IT 

The doctrines of the A tman philosophy have nothing 
mystical about them No greater disservice can be done 
to the highest philosophy, which was formulated at a time 
when humanity was still in its infancy, than by introducing 
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into it an element of mysticism. In a very simple manner, 
it IS stated that Brahman is the ultimate reality ; that 
A'tman is equivalent to Biahman ; that the v?orld and eveiy- 
thing else emanated from Biahman. There is not the least 
mystery about these statements. If the Upanishads had ended 
^nth these statements, the question of mysticism would not 
have aiisen. But since the philosophers of the Upanishads 
weie able to get at these tiuths with the help of concentia- 
tion, they fiankly stated that these tiuths could be perceived 
by deep concentration by every one, and they also biiefly 
mentioned the rules relating to such concentration. These 
lules of concentiation in course of time were developed into 
the rules of Yoga. We have fully explained the nature of 
the Yoga rules, and have found that they have nothing 
mystical in their nature, and it would be extremely eiione- 
ous to associate mysticism with A'tman philosophy, because 
in the ancient times, in the absence of the moie diiect 
methods of modern science, a psychical process, which can 
be well undeistood and followed, had been discovered and 
made use of In the Svetdsvatara, Katha, Mandukya and 
Piasna Upanishads, the Yoga system is tieated as a 
psychical piocess, by means of which the knowledge of 
Self may be obtained. In seveial modem Upanishads and 
Snmlnt.ls, the rules of Yoga aie also stated, but nowhere 
an) thing of the nature of mysticism is attiibuted 4o them 
Biei} where the) aic treated as lules of concentiation, 
b) means of vhicli knowledge may be obtained. The 
aphonsrn^ of Patanjali make this peifectly clear. The 
Mew that mysticisin comes as a necessaiy sequel to the 
philueophy of the Upanishads, is as iinwioi med ns it is full 
of inwchuf. Tiwlead of ieco\eiing the A'tman philosophy 
from iho meb-^ of iielcrogeneous elemontb that lunc gathcicd 
louml mkI ncU nigh stitled it, it uould be a gieal pity 
if iniUiechnl ingtnmty m to ho applied to make it more 
oh air. by c/n.^nng it over with a layer of myMicism. 
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Instcid of ranking a tcliBli of mysliciain, and treating the 
Yoga Ejalein an an c'lpoBition of that clnracrical branch 
of knowledge, Btronuoiia efforta should be rando to place the 
rules of Yoga on a strictlj ecicnliric basis 

Its pthios osnniES the mpssaoe of 
jov AST) nopr to all 

The practical pliilO'Oph) of the A tmnn doctrine is ns 
simple and inspiring ns its metaphysies Evil, ns a dis 
tract clement, docs not exist It is only another name for 
Ignorance As right knowledge is gamed, evil is found to 
disappear A partial aieia of the world, which is only 
possible on the part of an ordinary indiMdual, leads him to 
think that mil exists in the world With the gaining of 
tho highest knowledge, which is knowledge of Brahman, 
things are scon in their totality and pcrtcol harmony is 
scon running through the entire creation Lil o ignorance^ 
evil IS not lasting Knowledge destroys ignorance and 
evil, the offspring of ignorance With the help of tho 
A tman philoaophy, tho cntiro creation is found to bo the 
abode of bliss, since its parts do not stand any more dis 
jointed, but united in one integral whole, the Brahman 
When that angle of vision has been gained, sin is no longer 
sin, crime is no longer crimo, a murderer is no longer a 
murderer, that is to say, man stands absolved from tho 
nature of liability, which IS ordinarily attnbutod to him 
But in tho meanwhile, according to tho conventional 
manner, crime is punished, virtue is rewarded and this 
continues till the right angle of vision is developed in each 
and every jierson, and things arc adjusted accordingly The 
whole thing is a process, consisting of innumerablo stages, 
through which tho will of the One is manifesting itself, 
and all are collaborating in tho work of this development 
The value of the practical sido of the Upanishad philo 
Sophy for mankind cannot bo overrated It proclaims to tho 
34 
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world a unique standard for assessing the value of things. 
People are oppressed with the idea of evil. Evil is, as it 
were, dogging the steps of man and giving him no rest. 
There is no getting rid of it The A'tman doctrine sends the 
cheering message to all that no such thing as evil really 
exists. Man looks upon himself as a natural sinnei- he 
thinks he is born in sin, nurtured in sin, and would die in sin. 
The A'tman doctrine banishes sin and sinners, evil and evil- 
doers, crime and ciiminals, from the world The degrading 
conception of man being hemmed m on all sides by sin or evil 
is banished for ever. Not that the doctrine denies altogether 
the existence of what is conventionally known as sm, or 
evil, or crime, but it puts an entirely different interpreta- 
tion on the same set of facts. What is considered as sin, 
or evil^ or crime, should be leally looked upon as the result 
of Ignorance, which will disappear, as soon as men 
have acquired the proper knowledge. The Upamshad 
doctrines take a different view of human nature, and the 
acts men are engaged in No doubt tendencies are work- 
ing, and results are following, but the results are as inevit- 
able as the tendencies are, to which no praise or blame 
can be attached. It is the one Brahman that has split 
itself up into multitudinous parts, and is going through a 
piocess of its own selection, through the innumerable acts of 
mankind, to which the current ethical norms can have no 
application The individual finds this, when he obtains 
the highest knowledge The clarion call of the Altman 
philosophy to mankind is, know thyself, realise thyself, 
and find out that thou art not an evil-doer or a sinner , for 
no such thing as evil or sin exists, but thou art that, which 
is good itself, bliss itself, because it is knowledge itself. 

Its pkactical application will elevate mankind 

Can the reader adequately gauge the effect of the 
piactical side of the A tman philosophy on mankind ? It 
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IB full of trcmcniloua polcntinlity for tlio future of mm 
As a guidance for human conduct, its value is incalcuhblc 
It IS unfortunate that tho commentators, Samkara and 
Elmanuja, \Mtb their theological bias, should have twisted 
the great doctrine, and kept the world long deprived of the 
benefit of its inspiration and guidance Life on earth, 
in view of tho A'tman philosophy, is turned into a pleasant 
and glorious OMsteneo The world becomes an abode of 
joy Dispel Ignorance from jonr midst and you will find 
the world resplendent with joy and bliss A different kind 
of mentality will prevail among mankind ns soon ns tho 
A tman doctrine is fully grasped An altogether different 
angle of vision will lead alt sections of people to cheerfully 
CO operate in working out the destiny of mankind No 
longer will the acts of man bo viewed in tho manner they 
have been so long looked upon The more intelligent or 
fortunate brother will no longer look down upon the less 
intelligent or fortunate, but would cheerfully evtond his 
helping hand to him No longer would man look down 
upon man, because in conventional language he is called 
an evil doer or criminal Man will bo more anvious to 
dispel Ignorance from tho midst of mankind than to think of 
employing his intellect in evolving new modes of punish- 
ment Tho state will bo engaged in activities of a different 
kind Tho preachers of morality and religion would bo 
engaged in disabusing the minds of men of their 
ideas about evil and sin Once evil ns a permanent factor 
13 found not to exist, the moral and religious conscious 
ness of man would stand greatly enriched Tho causes of 
the physical and moral evils will bo traced to their right 
sources The work of mankind would enthusiastically 
proceed, for the doctrines of the Upanishads would destroy 
all human classifications, all sense of false superiority, and 
put mankind on the same level, and find it united m a 
common bond of love with the One No doubt the ultimate 
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end will take a long time to reach. The world has yet to 
pass through numerous stages, spread over long periods, 
befoie it will reach its destination But once given the 
assurance that everything is working for the good, that 
the shadow of a gieat evil is not constantly following man, 
an exhilarating sense of confidence would come into exist- 
ence, which would gieatly accelerate the work of progress. 
iWe have seen that the fieedom of human will is the neces- 
sary corollary of the ATman philosophy The A'tman, who 
is Biahman, is fiee like Brahman, and this stimulating 
idea will not a little contiibute to create that self-confidence,, 
which IS an essential element in human progiess. 
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The avihoi has shewn, Jor the fiist time, that 
the Atman philosophy does not destioy the 
world, hilt yet is iigoioiisly monistic, ana 
this diiectly follows pom the texts of the 
Upamshads, and that Samhara had no lusti- 
fication lohatsoevei to ovei~iide clear and 
lepeated texts and destioy '.the luoild, hy 
iniiodncing his doctune of Mdyd, any moic 
than Iidmanii]a had for peipetnoting the 
individual. 

It has also been shewn that the^urient meta- 
physics of the woild males it impossible either 
to uphold the freedom of will oi give a loiional 
explanation of evil, both of which, however, 
aie most satisfactorily solved by the Atman 
philosophy 

hnhappihf fm India, its theologians have, in 
lecent times, usuiped its philosophy The 
effect of the continued contiol.of the intellec- 
tual field by the theologians has been such 
that no one would thinh of inteipieiing philo- 
sophy ci'ccpi in the mannei in which one of 
the theologians has chosen to do The aiilhoi 
has brolen the spelt and shewn the way in 
uh'ich the highest phitasophy of manlnnd 
should be appioachcd and inicipicied 




